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I. 
Realism and Idealism. 


Seven Essays. 


"If there is anything in the world worth desiring, so desirable that even the raw 
and dull masses, in their sober moments, would value it more highly than silver 
and gold, it is that a ray of light would fall on the darkness of our existence and 
some understanding would come to us about this mysterious existence, in which 
nothing is clearer than its misery and its nothingness." 


Schopenhauer. 


I. 
Realism and Idealism. 
Seven Essays. 


. Essay: Realism. 
. Essay: Pantheism. 
. Essay: Idealism. 
. Essay: Buddhism. 
1. The Esoteric Part of Buddhist Doctrine. 
2. The Exoteric Part of Buddhist Doctrine. 
3. The Legend of Buddha's Life. 
4. The Character Image of Buddha. 
5. Essay: The Dogma of the Trinity. 
1. The Esoteric Part of Christian Doctrine. 
2. The Exoteric Part of Christian Doctrine. 
3. The Character Image of Christ. 
6. Essay: The Philosophy of Redemption. 
7. Essay: The True Trust. 
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First Essay. 
Realism. 


Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor. 
Petronius. 


Mankind feared the gods! 
They hold dominion 
In eternal hands, 
And they can use it 
As they please. 
Goethe. 


When the first objectively-minded natural human reflected on themselves 
and the world for the first time, there was no illusion in their soul: they saw the 
truth through a very thin veil. 


On one side, they saw themselves and their strength, their often victorious, 
defiant, glorious self; on the other side, they saw forces, not a unified force that 
would decisively interfere with their individual power, but forces against which 
they often felt completely powerless. 


The worldview that was formed from this entirely correct perception was 
polytheism: the raw truth. 


To understand these two points, just as the two focal points of an ellipse, 
that is, the ego enclosed in its egotism and the sum of all other individuals in this 
world standing opposite to it, all religions and all philosophies, all natural 
religions, and great ethical religions, as well as all philosophical systems, revolve 
around these. 


What separates the individual religions and the individual philosophical 
systems from one another is only the nature of the relationship in which the 
individual is placed with respect to the rest of the world. At times, greater power 
was attributed to the self, at times to the rest of the world; at times, all power was 
placed in the self, at times, all power was placed in the rest of the world. The 
power of the rest of the world, which always appears to the unbiased, 
clear-sighted thinker as the resultant of many forces, was sometimes crudely 
understood, sometimes it was made into a hidden, sacred, all-powerful unity. And 
this unity was then placed sometimes outside the world, ruling over it, sometimes 
within the world, animating it (world soul). 


The correct relationship of the individual to the world and the correct 
determination of the essence of each member of this relationship constitute the 
truth, the glorious light, whose trail is followed by the noble, the Grail's chalice, 
after whose sweet liquid every Parzival can still thirst, until, filled with disgust, he 
banishes himself with a deliberate decision from the table of life. 


And all, all who sought the truth, all the wise, all the great founders of 
religions, prophets, and geniuses have seen the light of truth, some more purely 
than others, a few in its entirety. And why have they all seen the light of truth? 
Because it is, at its core, something extraordinarily simple: it consists of only two 
elements that the dullest human eye can recognize when viewed contemplatively 
and placed in relation to each other. The genuine, correct relationship also 
requires only a free judgment because nature shows it correctly at all times. The 
Sphinx, the riddle of the world, has spoken from the moment when a human first 
stood before it and looked into its eyes: 


"In my eyes lies the key to the riddle of the world. If you remain calm and 
free from confusion, you will recognize it and thereby solve the riddle!" 


And since that moment, she has repeated these words to every Parzival 
who stepped before her, and she will repeat them until the end of humanity to 
everyone who seeks her out. 


Now, what has been recognized in the eyes of the Sphinx from the 
beginning of culture until our present day in this search for truth, that is what we 
should now concern ourselves with — namely, what is summarized under the 
concept of realism. We will arrive at the surprising result that Indian pantheism, 
despite its idealism, is pure, naked, extreme realism that overlaps here. 


Above all, we must define the concept of realism very precisely. 


Since Kant, realism (naive realism, uncritical realism) has been understood 
as any view of nature that is accomplished without a prior thorough examination 
of the human cognitive faculty. The world is held by realism to be exactly as it is 
perceived by the senses — what the eye sees, what the ear hears, in short, how 
the senses perceive it. One can therefore also say that realism skips over the 
cognizing self. 


Critical idealism, on the other hand, is any view of nature that presents the 
world as an image, a reflection in the mind of the self, and emphasizes and 
proves the dependence of this reflection on the cognitive faculty. Therefore, one 
can also say that critical idealism makes the cognizing self its main point of 
reference, its primary foundation. 


Naive realism and critical idealism both fulfill the concepts of realism and 
idealism but do not encompass the entire spheres of realism and idealism, as 
they only rely on the cognizing self. They do not reach either absolute realism or 
absolute idealism. 


Thus, with regard to the purely cognizing self, we have: 


1) Naive realism, 
2) Critical idealism, 


and with regard to the whole self: 


1) Absolute realism, 
2) Absolute idealism, which | also call "thing-in-itself idealism." 


Absolute realism skips over the entire cognizing and willing self. 


Absolute idealism elevates the cognizing and willing self, the individual, to 
the throne of the world. 


From these explanations, it follows that the phenomenality of the world can 
quite well coexist with absolute realism. The individual is an absolutely dead 
marionette: its spirit and its will, its entire being, is phenomenal. 


These explanations are very firmly held. 


What is the core of all the religions of the indigenous peoples, who lay in 
the dawn of culture? 


Their core is the extraordinarily loosely connected individual with the world. 


The individual person ate, drank, and procreated. They killed animals, bred 
animals, and cultivated the field. They were mortally wounded on the hunt by a 
poisonous snake or had their arm broken by a lion with a powerful paw strike, 
and they fought for their life with a fellow human being, and when he was 
defeated, he saw nothing strange, nothing astonishing, nothing terrifying, nothing 
miraculous in it. The snake, the lion, the fellow human had a power that was 
limited and fully recognized. He knew that under favorable circumstances he 
could kill the fellow human, the lion, the snake. What were they then? They were 
dead, and there was no trace left of them to discover. 


The person calmly went about their business and did not brood. They 
relied on their defiant self, which, as long as they could engage it in vigorous 
strength, was completely sufficient. They rested on themselves, on their 


rock-solid individual life foundation, which they recognized as narrow, restricted 
by other individuals of their kind, but still as a firm, solid, powerful one. 


But if a devastating plague broke out among their herds, if the heavens did 
not water their crops, or if the blazing sun drew all the strength from the stalks 
and withered them like mown grass, if the sky turned black and, with terrible 
crashing and thunder, the heavenly fire fell on their wife and children, if the earth 
quaked and swallowed up their hut, their belongings and property, if scorching 
desert winds blew across the land, his fields, he had to flee from the glowing 
embers of burning forests and steppes with wild animals, which, in this case, ran 
like peaceful lambs beside him, seeking refuge in hurried flight; the streams and 
rivers overflowed and engulfed in their floods the most precious thing he 
possessed, sickness made him weak and powerless and forced him to look with 
horror into the cold night of death — then he collapsed senselessly to the ground 
and licked the dust, his whole body trembled, his individual, defiant foundation of 
life wavered, he lost his individual power and significance entirely from his 
consciousness, then he prayed with clenched teeth to the invisible power that 
revealed itself with terrible, almighty clarity in the desert wind, in the floods, in the 
plagues, in the heavenly fire, in the scorching heat of the sun, in his sickness; he 
gave it everything, even his strength, and felt in nameless fear as pure 
nothingness. 


He could kill the snake, the lion, the fellow human being, but the heavenly 
fire, the sun, the flood — these powers were totally independent of him, while he 
was totally dependent on them. 


However, when the storm was over, the earth no longer swayed under his 
feet, the waters receded, in short, nature resumed its normal activity — then he 
straightened up again on his defiant self, resting once more on his rock-solid 
individual foundation of life. 


His relationship with the world remained the same, primitive, loose 
connection as when he began to form gods and worship them from time to time 
(usually when he concluded from clear signs that a revelation of supernatural 
powers was imminent) — yes, it remained the same even when priestly classes 
arose and the worship of the gods took place on the basis of a regular cult. The 
fear of the gods still struggled with the consciousness of individual power and 
strength, and sometimes one, sometimes the other, was victorious. 


The polytheism of the indigenous peoples reveals a great truth, a 
significant one-sidedness, and a very remarkable obscurity. 


The great truth is: 


1) That the individual stands as an equal power alongside the rest of the 
world, as a power equal to it. 

2) That this rest of the world is composed of individuals, a collective unity, not 
a simple unity. 


The significant one-sidedness is: 


That the individual sometimes gave all the power to themselves, 
sometimes to the rest of the world. 


The remarkable obscurity is: 


That the individual very rightly recognized the power of the rest of the world 
as activities of individual beings, but did not work through to the 
understanding that these individual activities are linked and connected and 
so intimately that they flow together as a simple unity. 


That is why | referred to polytheism as the raw truth above. 


Only a few brilliant minds who were put in a favorable position by social 
institutions were able to appropriate this raw truth and make the view into the 
eyes of the Sphinx their life's task: they were freed from the hard work of earning 
their daily bread through privileges. 


No one should think of casting mud in unbelievable ignorance and 
confusion at the despotism of the ancient Oriental states and the caste system of 
the ancient Indians. This would only reveal the deepest ignorance and the 
greatest narrow-mindedness to the thinker. The despotism of the old military 
monarchies is comparable to a giant who protected the most glorious 
manifestation of humanity — the spiritual bloom, as a rosebud — from being 
trampled by human beasts. The caste state was the right soil from which the bud, 
composed of admirably sharp-witted components, could draw the necessary 
nourishment to unfold with intoxicating fragrance. 


These geniuses, "whose names only God knows," now began, while 
remaining within polytheism, to tighten the loose bond between the individual and 
the world. They extended the activity of the gods to the human heart. In the 
original, very raw polytheism, no god, no fetish, no demon exerted power over 
the human heart. Their power only extended to the skin of the individual. The 
possessions and life of the person were dependent on supernatural powers, but 
their actions in life flowed solely from their self-willed heart. 


The reformers of raw polytheism changed this relationship with a firm 
hand, and in doing so, they paved the way to the point where absolute realism 
necessarily had to stand; for, as | said above, the great truth of raw polytheism is: 


That the individual stands as an equal power alongside the rest of the 
world, as a power equal to it. 


But now the reformers transferred part of the heart of individuals, not the 
whole heart, to the supernatural powers by teaching that certain good or bad 
actions of the person did not arise directly from the will of the individual but were 
only indirectly caused by foreign demonic or divine influences, i.e., they extended 
the power sum of the universe opposed to the individual at the expense of the 
power of the individual. 


This change was decidedly an improvement in raw polytheism, but a 
dangerous one. It was an improvement because it expresses the high truth 


that the individual cannot act without external influences, without a 
completely independent motive; 


but it was a dangerous improvement because it was made without philosophical 
clarity and thus shifted the correct fundamental relationship of the individual to 

the world. It placed the individual one step lower on that fateful ladder, at the end 
of which they stand as a dead marionette, entirely in the power of a simple unity. 


In the further course of the reformation of polytheism, a new, equally 
dangerous improvement appeared. Here, for the first time, a name shines out to 
us from the darkness of antiquity: Zarathustra (Zoroaster). 


By recognizing that the sun, the air, the fire, the water, the earth can act 
both destructively and beneficially, individually, but that an invisible connection 
exists between all these individual things and their activities, he taught the great 
truth of the 


dynamic connection of things, 
but at the cost of the most precise fundamental truth 
that the rest of the world is composed of individuals. 


He did not separate these two truths because he could not. Philosophy, 
like everything on earth, had to undergo a developmental process. At that time, 
the human mind was not yet clear and powerful enough to deal with this 
extraordinarily important confrontation between the world composed of 
individuals and the invisible, encircling dynamic connection. 


This improvement was also dangerous because it once again lowered the 
individual one step further, giving them the deeper imprint of a powerless 
creature, a marionette. Zarathustra did not yet turn them into a complete 


marionette. Nor did he hold on to dualism within the limits of polytheism, by 
reducing it to its simplest expression: the light god (Ormuzd), supported by hosts 
of good angels, fights against the god of darkness (Ahriman, Satan, Devil), 
supported by hosts of loyal demons. They fight together in the air, and the 
reflection of this struggle in the mirror of the human breast is an impulse to good 
and evil actions, whose execution still depends on individual will. As mentioned, 
even in the beautiful teachings of the ingenious Persian, the individual is not a 
pure marionette but still has self-dominating power. However, the space where 
this power can operate is very narrow. 


Now there was only one step left to take, and the human mind had to take 
it. Once it was taken, the entire path of realism was traversed. It was then just 
like in the poem "The Erl-King": 


"In his arms, the child was dead," 


that is, in the arms of absolute realism lay the dead individual, a lifeless 
marionette, which was animated by an all-powerful, unified being, as if 
galvanized. 


What happened first in Jewish monotheism and in Indian pantheism? 


Above all, the high truth of the 
dynamic connection of things 


was grasped with unsurpassable clarity. The dualism of Zarathustra was crushed 
with a bold hand, and in its place, the strictest monism was established. The 
course of the world was no longer determined by the fluctuating fortunes of war 
between two powerful deities, who were in constant battle with each other, but it 
was the result of a single god, beside whom there were no other gods. In place of 
a sudden world development, a capricious game of good and evil spirits, there 
was now a necessary progression according to unchangeable laws, according to 
a wise world plan. 


How this unity was conceived was entirely secondary. Whether one did not 
imagine it at all, or as a spirit, a formless infinite power, or whether one imagined 
it as a human-like being with kind eyes, benevolent features, and a long white 
beard — this was all mere embellishment without significance. The main thing 
remained the recognition of a dynamic connection of the world, a unified 
leadership of it, and a world course that bore the imprint of relentless necessity. 


However, this truth was costly, fatally costly, at the expense of other truths. 


The great truth of polytheism: 


1) That the individual stands as an equal power alongside the rest of the 
world, as a power equal to it, 

2) That the entire world is composed of individuals and that no simple 
essence exists in or above this world, 


received its death blow. The fundamental relationship of the individual to the 
world, which nature always places truthfully and without deception before the 
eyes of every attentive and honest observer, was made completely confused and 
unnatural. All power was taken from the individual and given to the unity. The 
individual had no power anymore; it was a mere zero, a dead marionette; God, 
on the other hand, had all power, was the inexhaustible fullness, the source of all 
life. 


What distinguishes monotheism from pantheism, and indeed the 
divergences of these two great religious systems, whose profoundness 
constantly fills the researcher with admiration, is of no value for our investigation. 
The main thing for us is what is common to both. They have a common root: 
absolute realism, and both have exactly the same pinnacle: the dead individual 
lying in the arms of an almighty God. 


But how is it possible, one might ask, that truth can be in conflict with truth? 
How is it possible that in the course of the development of the human mind, truth 
was always recognized only at the expense of other truths? 


These questions touch the world's riddle at the point where it must reveal 
itself, similar to how a figure that is hidden behind the target appears when a shot 
hits the center. 


| summarize the world's riddle in these words: 


The world is, as nature shows, composed only of individuals; 
nowhere is there a trace of a simple unity to be found. The course of 
the world is the result of the effects of all these individuals. 


And yet this course of the world, this connection of the world, is such that 
every attentive observer must trace it back to a simple unity. 


The latter sentence appears in the radiant garb of poetry, as follows: 


Where were you when | laid the foundation of the earth? 

Do you know who set its measurements? Or who stretched a measuring 
line over it? 

On what were its foundations sunk? Or who laid its cornerstone? 

Who shut up the sea with its doors when it burst out from the womb, 
When | made clouds its garment and wrapped it in thick darkness, 


When | prescribed its limits and set bars and doors, 
And said, ‘Thus far shall you come and no farther, and here shall your 
proud waves be stayed’? 
Can you bind the chains of the Pleiades or loose the cords of Orion? 
Can you bring forth the Mazzaroth in their season, or can you guide the 
Bear with its children? 
Do you know the ordinances of the heavens? Can you establish their rule 
on the earth? 

(Job, 38.) 


Every sentence of the world’s riddle cancels out the other. Each one 
negates what the other affirms. Each one expresses a high truth, and each of 
these truths conflicts with the other: they stand in an absolute, hostile opposition 
to one another. 


The world's riddle is a logical and at the same time a real dilemma: it is the 
bitterest dilemma that can exist, but at the same time, it is a glowing, sharp spur 
for the mind to gather all its strength and achieve the reconciliation of the 
contradiction. 


Let us now look back and trace the development of the mind once more. 


Its first worldview was correct but crude. It laid down the foundation of truth 
for all time: 


On one side, the individual; on the other side, the world: Each is a 
real power, each acts on the other and limits it. 


On this foundation, the mind built the first story of truth, but without building 
on the walls of the foundation. It erected the walls of the story in between the 
foundation walls, not on them, against all the rules of architecture. Its story was 
quite correct, but it floated in the air: it had no solid support. It did not follow the 
plan and taught the truth 


that the individual cannot act without external influences, without a 
completely independent motive. 


The mind gravitated towards one factor of world movement and expanded 
its power in contradiction with nature at the expense of the power of the other 
factor. Nevertheless, it made an immense achievement. It had cast the first 
glance into the dynamic connection of the world. 


Upon this, the mind built the second story of truth. It now explored the 
dynamic connection, hypostatized it, and made it the sole Lord of the world. It 
killed the individual to give God double power, double life. It taught a single God, 


Creator of heaven and earth 
or a single God 
in the world, a world soul. 


A solution to the world's riddle, a reconciliation of the contradiction that 
nature shows, this was not. It was all one-sided contemplation of nature. Dense 
veils were drawn over the image of truth, and at the same time, it was covered 
with new veils by the same hand. The truth received deep festering wounds. But 
the new veils were less dense than those torn down, and the truth grew and 
flourished despite the festering wounds; for here, too, in the pure realm of the 
mind, the fundamental law of the entire world, progress, had to reveal itself. 


No document of the human race from that budding springtime of the mind 
shows us the wild ferment of the drive for research and truth in such a glorious 
form as the Old Testament. | will now demonstrate this with remarkable passages 
from the Book of Job, the Psalms, and Ecclesiastes (Kohelet). At the same time, 
one will see how beautifully and directly the defiant individual rebelled against the 
omnipotence of God. Why? It felt and recognized its strength; the awareness of 
its half-autonomy, immediately grasped within itself, could not always be 
obscured by the abstract doctrine of an almighty being that created and 
sustained everything that existed. We will find an intense oscillation of humans 
between the two contradictory statements of the world’s riddle, and then we will 
hear at times the words of a creature feeling completely powerless, at other times 
the words of a blazing individuality, which the latter almost sounds like: 


Have you not completed everything yourself, 
Holy glowing heart? 


We will also hear harrowing laments about the world’s riddle, whose 
contradiction no one has so wonderfully poetically expressed as Goethe in the 
words: 


The God who dwells within my breast 
Can stir my innermost depths; 

Who reigns over all my powers, 

He can move nothing outwardly. 


But first, a brief remark. One is in the gravest error if one tries to give a 
milder interpretation to monotheism from the contradictory passages of the Bible. 


Monotheism and dead creature are interchangeable concepts. 
Creature-marionettes and almighty God are the immutable pillars of both 
monotheism and pantheism. The contradictory passages of the Bible only reflect, 
as | have already said, the oscillation of the individual, not the essence of 
monotheism. 


There is only one difference between monotheism and pantheism if one 
disregards the insignificant. In the latter, the individual is a mere form in which the 
only God always operates in the world. In the former, however, the individual is 
like a mouse that the cat first creates and then sometimes lets run as it will, 
sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left, sometimes straight ahead, 
sometimes backward. The cat never loses sight of it. From time to time, it sinks 
its claws into the flesh and reminds it that it is nothing. Finally, it proves this by, 
when there is no longer any response, simply biting off its head. 


However, this difference is only an apparent one, a difference on the 
surface. God created this mouse that seems to be half-independent, and gave it 
a specific nature. All its actions are therefore, as in pantheism, ultimately divine 
actions. The poor theologians! How they had to struggle for millennia, even into 
our own time, to cover up this naked fact with the fig leaf of the fall of man! And 
the fig leaf never stayed in place. It always fell off at the slightest breath of wind. 
This made the immutable basic principle of monotheism: 


Here, the dead creature, there, the almighty God! 


The defiant feeling of the individual at the time of the raw natural religions 
is most beautifully expressed in the Bible in those passages where the pious, like 
David, Solomon, Job, speak of the godless. 


The fool says in his heart, "There is no God.’ 
(Psalm, 14, 1.) 


A useless man puffs himself up, and a born man will be like a wild 
donkey's colt. 
(Job 11, 19.) 


The godless has stretched out his hand against God, and has resisted the 
Almighty. 
He runs at him with his head, and stubbornly fights against him. 

(Job 15, 25-26.) 


Has my heart been secretly enticed to kiss my hand? 
(Job 31, 27.) 


The godless is so proud and angry that he does not ask about anyone; in 
all his cunning, he holds God for nothing. 

He acts defiantly with all his enemies. 

He says in his heart: | will never lie down; there will be no trouble for me 
forever and ever. 


(Psalm 10.) 
May the Lord cut off all deceitful lips, and the tongue that speaks proud 
things. 
Those who say: Our tongue will prevail, our lips are our own; who is lord 
over us? 


(Psalm 12, 5.) 


The fear of man, on the other hand, during the wild struggle of elemental 
forces and his fervent worship of God, then — yes, only then — when he felt as if 
grabbed by the neck with an iron grip, shows itself incomparably pure in the 
naive and highly poetic outpouring of David's heart in Psalm 18. 


When | am afraid, | will call upon the Lord, and cry out to my God. 

The earth trembled and shook, the foundations of the mountains quaked 
and were shaken, because He was angry. 

Steam rose from his nostrils, and consuming fire from his mouth, so that it 
flashed. 

He bowed the heavens and came down, and darkness was under his feet. 
And he rode upon a cherub, and flew; he soared on the wings of the wind. 
He made darkness his canopy around him, dark waters and thick clouds of 
the skies. 

The brightness before him scattered the clouds with hailstones and coals 
of fire. 

The Lord thundered from heaven, and the Most High uttered his voice, 
hailstones and coals of fire. 

He sent out his arrows, and scattered them; he shot out lightning, and 
discomfited them. 

Then the channels of waters were seen, and the foundations of the world 
were uncovered, at your rebuke, O Lord, at the blast of the breath of your 
nostrils. 


The truth that no individual in the world can act without motive, that it 
therefore only has a half-independence: this beautiful truth of reformed 
polytheism is reflected purely in the words of David: 


The Lord directs the heart of them all; he notices all their deeds. 
(Psalm 33, 15.) 


and in the wonderful passage, which at the same time characterizes the true 
dynamic connection of the universe: 


Where shall | go from your Spirit? And where shall | flee from your 

presence? 

If | ascend into heaven, you are there; if | make my bed in hell, behold, you 

are there. 

If | take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 

sea, 

Even there shall your hand lead me, and your right hand shall hold me. 
(Psalm 139, 7-10.) 


From the passages that express the pure, rigid monotheism: "here the 
dead individual, here the almighty unity," | choose the following: 


Your hands have made me and fashioned me, altogether roundabout. 
(Job 10, 8.) 


Who does not know in all these things that the hand of the Lord has done 
this? 
In whose hand is the soul of every living thing, and the breath of all 
mankind. 

(Job 12, 9-10.) 


Man that is born of a woman is of few days, and full of trouble; 
He comes forth like a flower, and is cut down; he flees also as a shadow 
and continues not. 

(Job 14, 1-2.) 


| have said to corruption, You are my father; to the worm, You are my 
mother and my sister. 
(Job 17, 14.) 


See, the moon still does not shine, and the stars are not pure in his sight: 
how much less man, who is a maggot, and the son of man, who is a 
worm? 

(Job 25, 5-6.) 


If He should set His heart on it, if He should gather to Himself His spirit and 
His breath, 
All flesh would perish together, and man would return to dust. 

(Job 34, 14.) 


The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and contrite heart, O 
God, you will not despise. 
(Psalm 51, 19.) 


Man is like nothing; his days are as a shadow that passes away. 
(Psalm 144, 4.) 


For what happens to the sons of men also happens to animals; one thing 
befalls them: as one dies, so dies the other. Surely, they all have one 
breath; man has no advantage over animals, for all is vanity. 
All go to one place: all are from the dust, and all return to dust. 
Who knows the spirit of the sons of men, which goes upward, and the spirit 
of the animal, which goes down to the earth? 

(Ecclesiastes 3, 19-21.) 


But clearer than all these passages, David's sigh expresses: 


"Indeed, every man at his best state is altogether vanity." 
(Psalm 39, 12.) 


The consciousness and feeling of complete, hopeless powerlessness. 


But how immeasurably does the devout glorify the power in nature that 
confronts him: 


| know that you can do everything, and that no thought is hidden from you. 
(Job 42, 2.) 


God has spoken once, | have heard this, that power belongs to God. 
(Psalm 62, 12.) 


However, the individual with his real power (this fact of inner and outer 
experience) rebelled against God whenever he could (this fact of outer 
experience alone), both in complaints about the riddle of the world and in fierce 
wavering between individual power and God and in direct reproaches. 


Indeed, people put their hand to the flint, and overturn mountains by the 
roots. 

They cut out channels in the rocks, and their eyes see every precious 
thing. 

They dam up the streams from flowing, and bring to light what is hidden. 
But where shall wisdom be found? And where is the place of 
understanding? 

Man does not know its value, nor is it found in the land of the living. 

The deep says, ‘It is not in me’; and the sea says, ‘It is not with me.’ 


It cannot be bought for gold, nor can silver be weighed for its price. 
It cannot be valued in the gold of Ophir, in precious onyx or sapphire. 
Neither gold nor crystal can equal it, nor can it be exchanged for jewelry of 
fine gold. 
No mention shall be made of coral or quartz, for the price of wisdom is 
above rubies. 
Where then does wisdom come from? And where is the place of 
understanding? 
It is hidden from the eyes of all living, and concealed from the birds of the 
air. 

(Job 28: 9-21) 


God knows the way to it and knows its place. 
For he looks to the ends of the earth and sees everything under the 
heavens. 

(Job 28.) 


But it hurts in my heart, and it stings in my kidneys, 
That | must be a fool, and know nothing, and must be like a beast before 
you. 

(Psalm 73, 21-22.) 


Just as you do not know the way of the wind, or how the bones are formed 
in the womb, so you cannot understand the work of God, who does 
everything. 

(Ecclesiastes 11, 5.) 


| was troubled by the arrogant when | saw how well the wicked were doing. 
They are not in trouble as other people are; they are not plagued like other 
men. 
Therefore, pride is their necklace; they clothe themselves with violence. 
Their eyes swell out through fatness; their hearts overflow with follies. 
They scoff and speak with malice; loftily they threaten oppression. 
They set their mouths against the heavens, and their tongues strut through 
the earth. 

(Psalm 73.) 


The same fate comes to all, to the righteous and the wicked, to the good 
and the bad, 

to the clean and the unclean, to the one who sacrifices and the one who 
does not sacrifice. 

As the good man is, so is the sinner; and he who swears is as he who 
shuns an oath. 


So go, eat your bread with joy, and drink your wine with a merry heart. 
(Ecclesiastes 9, 2-7.) 


| turned and saw how it goes under the sun, that to run fast does not help 
in running, to be strong does not help in fighting, to be skillful does not help 
in obtaining food, to be wise does not help in becoming rich. That one is 
pleasant does not help that he can do something well; but everything 
depends on time and luck. 

(Ecclesiastes 9:11) 


Therefore, | realized that there is nothing better than to be joyful and to do 
good in one’s life. 
(Ecclesiastes 3:12) 


But notice that God has wronged me and has surrounded me with his net. 
(Job 19:6) 


Who is the Almighty, that we should serve him? Or what is the benefit to us 
if we pray to him? 
(Job 21:15) 


| have said above that the difference between pantheism and monotheism 
is not a difference in essence, but only on the surface, as in both systems, in the 
end, every human action is a divine action. | have further said that the basic 
principle of monotheism and pantheism (also materialism) is that the dead 
individual is in the embrace of an almighty unity. 


Nevertheless, this small, weak difference was sufficient to justify a very 
significant practical relationship between man and the world, which is all the 
more important as it forms the foundation of the Christian religion, i.e., the 
foundation of absolute truth in the guise of dogma. This practical relationship is 
the religion of David and Solomon. One can call it the purified truth, to distinguish 
it from polytheism, which | referred to as naive (raw) truth; for this, like that, rests 
on the foundation of all truth, on its two fundamental pillars: the real power of the 
individual and the real power of nature. 


The practical religion of the Jews differs from the core of polytheism mainly 
in that it regards the power opposed to the individual as a unified entity and 
places the individual in the closest connection with it. Although it has indeed 
grasped the true connection of the whole world, and this so deeply, so deeply 
that it has not correctly explored the relationship between the individual being 
and the universe — that was reserved for Christ — but we stand before a healthy 
religion that suffices a practical person and gives him great satisfaction, a firm 
hold in the storm of life. 


| will briefly suggest the improvements that the energetic, active, devout, 
steadfast David allowed to become a part of the rigid, almost insanely theoretical 
monotheism. 


He did not regard his relationship to Jehovah as that of an utterly 
powerless creature to its Creator, but as that of the patriarchal servant to his 
Lord, the mighty Prince. He did not place himself, as he might have dared, on the 
same level as Jehovah, but many steps lower. He took a firm place here: he did 
not plunge into the abyss of nothingness. 


So he sang enthusiastically: 


Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling. 
(Psalm 2:11) 


| love you dearly, Lord, my strength! 
Lord, my rock, my fortress, my deliverer, my God, my stronghold, in whom | 
trust, my shield and the horn of my salvation, and my refuge! 

(Psalm 18:2-4) 


Lord, the king rejoices in your strength, and how greatly he rejoices in your 
salvation. You give him the desire of his heart, and do not withhold the 
request of his lips. 

(Psalm 21:2-3) 


The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall | fear? The Lord is the 
strength of my life; of whom shall | be afraid? 
(Psalm 27:1) 


Commit your way to the Lord; trust in him, and he will act. 
(Psalm 37:5) 


As a father has compassion on his children, so the Lord has compassion 
on those who fear him. 


(Psalm 103:13) 


Before | was afflicted, | went astray, but now | obey your word. 
(Psalm 106:1) 


It was, as mentioned, the practical relationship of someone who felt very 
confined to a powerful king. The omnipotence of God was lost sight of, and David 
entered into a comfortable, patriarchal relationship with God. As a master 
chastises his servant if he does not carry out his will, so God chastised David 


when he broke the law. But just as a servant knows how to flatter something from 
his master, so David flattered God — often quite naively — to gain advantages: 


Save me, O God, for the waters have come up to my neck. 

| sink in deep mire, where there is no foothold; | have come into deep 

waters, and the flood sweeps over me. 

| am weary with my crying out; my throat is parched. My eyes grow dim 

while | wait for my God. 

Those who hate me without cause are more than the hairs of my head. 
(Psalm 119:67; Psalm 69:2-5) 


"Those who hate me without cause" — this is very noteworthy. In these 
enemies, David does not recognize the effectiveness of God either, but he 
perceives his relationship with them as quite homely realistic. The whole thing 
appears as if a man, who has been attacked by robbers, now seeks the help of a 
mighty patron. All of this is worlds apart from the absolutely necessary world 
order on one hand, and from the true connection of things on the other hand, but 
it is still a hundred times better than the rigid theoretical monotheism, which 
murders with a cold hand the individual, the immediately given reality, known and 
felt by everyone, the only certain thing. For it is an undeniable truth that the 
dynamic connection of things, on which monotheism is based, exists and has 
great power, but this truth must not be denied by the death of the individual. 
David saved the individual without God from being lost. Even if he did not thereby 
provide a clear picture, neither of the one nor the other, he still led the misguided 
spirit back to the foundation walls of truth, and this was a great merit. 


David’s clear overestimation of the effectiveness of all other things in the 
world, which he attributed to a single God, found its natural balance in the fact 
that David, like all heathens, only thought of God and glorified him when things 
were going badly for him. In everyday life, he carried his head quite high, and the 
feeling of his individual worth, his will, and ability filled him with pride and swelled 
him up. He made no secret of this hidden wrinkle of his heart. Already at times, 
he quoted the open word: 


When | am afraid, | call on the Lord. 
Many other passages are just as clear, and | choose the following: 


In the time of my distress, | seek the Lord. 
When | am troubled, | think of God. 
(Psalm 77) 


My God, my God, why have you forsaken me? | cry out, but my help is far 
away. 


| am poured out like water, all my bones are out of joint; my heart has 

turned to wax; it has melted within me. 

My strength is dried up like a potsherd, and my tongue sticks to the roof of 

my mouth. 

Dogs surround me, a pack of villains encircles me; they have pierced my 

hands and my feet. 

But you, Lord, do not be far from me. You are my strength; come quickly to 

help me. 

Deliver me from the sword, my precious life from the power of the dogs. 

| will declare your name to my people; in the assembly, | will praise you. 
(Psalm 22) 


The conclusion of this passage is very characteristic of David’s relationship with 
God. One must often laugh heartily at his clever, cunning, and sharp (truly 
Jewish) dealings with God. Can anything more naive be read in this regard than: 


O Lord, do not rebuke me in your anger, nor discipline me in your wrath. 

Lord, be gracious to me, for | am weak; heal me, Lord, for my bones are in 

turmoil. 

And my soul is greatly troubled. But you, Lord — how long? 

Turn, Lord, and deliver my soul; save me because of your unfailing love. 

For in death, no one remembers you; who praises you from the grave? 
(Psalm 6) 


What profit is there in my blood if | go down to the pit? Will the dust praise 
you? Will it proclaim your faithfulness? 
(Psalm 30:10) 


David, and indeed the entire practical religion of the Jews, thus very 
skillfully navigated around the cliff of theoretical monotheism. The reason for this 
lies in the character of the Jewish people, in the individuality of the Jew. For the 
Jew possesses, on the one hand, a strong will and great energy, a tenacious 
vitality; on the other hand, he has a mind developed at the expense of all other 
mental faculties, a remarkable intellect, an admirable sharpness and deep 
sagacity. Just as the haggling Jew of our time is inaccessible to all flattery and 
empty rhetoric and directly goes for the old rags, immediately recognizing their 
worth, while a single glance at the seller's face reveals to him without fail the 
seller's state of mind, so did the thinking Jew of antiquity view the world and life 
with a sharp eye and without imagination. Over the worth and unworthiness of 
the latter, he harbored no illusions: he weighed it and found that it was a mixture 
of joy and sorrow, of pain and pleasure, with a decisive preponderance of sorrow 
and pain. 


Man is born to trouble as surely as sparks fly upward. 
(Job 5:7) 


He further completely trusted his senses and his cognitive abilities: not a 
trace of critical idealism is to be found in the Old and New Testaments. If an 
Indian had said to David: Jerusalem exists only as you see it, in your imagination; 
without your eye, it would be something entirely different; if he had told him: your 
body is an apparition that rises and falls in the mirror, then David would have 
poured scorn upon him, chased him from the threshold of his holy house, and 
considered him a fool. 


Praise the Lord, my soul. Lord, my God, you are very great; you are 
clothed with splendor and majesty. 
You are clothed with splendor; the Lord wraps himself in light as with a 
garment; he stretches out the heavens like a tent. 
He lays the beams of his upper chambers on their waters. 
He makes the clouds his chariot and rides on the wings of the wind. 
He makes winds his messengers, flames of fire his servants. 
He set the earth on its foundations; it can never be moved. 
You covered it with the watery depths as with a garment; the waters stood 
above the mountains. 
But at your rebuke, the waters fled, at the sound of your thunder they took 
to flight; they flowed over the mountains, they went down into the valleys, 
to the place you assigned for them. 
You set a boundary they cannot cross; never again will they cover the 
earth. 

(Psalm 104:1-9) 


David and the ancient Jews, in general, were pure realists in that narrower 
sense, where the nature of the external world is identical to the image of it in our 
minds (naive realism). And it is precisely this quality, which rests solely on sharp 
reasoning, that protected them from absolute realism, which, as | define it, skips 
over the entire individual, the knowing and willing part of it. With their lips, they 
declared the consequences of absolute realism: an almighty God and a dead 
creature; but their sharp, penetrating spirit left in the heart the real individual, the 
fact of inner and outer experience, no more than they could believe in the 
immortality of the soul or in the punishment of immoral or reward of moral actions 
in a life other than the earthly one. Even in this respect, their sober mind clung to 
the statement of nature, which allows no ambiguity about the essence of death. It 
always says the same thing, and its statement was repeated by Moses, Job, 
David, and Solomon as follows: 


You turn people back to dust, saying, "Return, you mortals." You sweep 
them away in the sleep of death; they are like the new grass of the 


morning — though in the morning it springs up new, by evening it is dry 
and withered. 
(Moses) 


But where is a man when he dies and is gone? 
Like water spilled on the ground, which cannot be gathered up again, or 
like a stream that dries up and withers; 
So a man lies down and does not rise again. Until the heavens are no 
more, people will not awake or be roused from their sleep. 
Do you think the dead will live again? 

(Job) 


For he knows how we are formed, he remembers that we are dust. 

A man’s life is like grass; he flourishes like a flower of the field; the wind 
blows over it, and it is gone, and its place remembers it no more. 
Blessed is the one who fears the Lord and walks in his ways. 

You will eat the fruit of your labor; blessings and prosperity will be yours. 
Your wife will be like a fruitful vine within your house; your children will be 
like olive shoots around your table. 

Yes, this will be the blessing for the man who fears the Lord. 

The Lord bless you from Zion; may you see the prosperity of Jerusalem all 
the days of your life. 

May you live to see your children’s children. 


(David) 


All go to one place; all are from the dust, and to dust all return. 
(Solomon) 


As paradoxical as it sounds, it is still true: the realism of the Jews protected 
them from the poison of realism; for one must distinguish cognitive realism (naive 
realism) from absolute realism, as | have shown at the beginning. 


Second Essay. 
Pantheism. 


Who can name Him? 
And who can confess: 
| believe in Him? 
Who can feel 
And overcome themselves 
To say: | don’t believe in Him? 
The All-embracer, 
The All-sustainer, 
Does He not embrace and sustain 
You, me, Himself? 
Goethe. 


The blossom of realism, of pure, naked, absolute realism, balancing on the 
tip of a needle, is pantheism. 


What did the crude natural peoples, the crude polytheists, fear? They 
feared the small number of chemical elements, or rather a few elements and a 
few connections of the same, or their process. 


Later, the effects of these elements were melted together and 
hypostatized, i.e., it was assumed that there was a single force, and this was 
given personality and omnipotence. 


At the same time, the bite of a snake, the victory of an enemy, was no 
longer seen as a completely natural and simple event, but rather as the effect of 
a higher power, just as the heroes of the //iad believed themselves to be 
supported or overpowered by gods in battle. And not only that, not only all 
external things but also the heart of the individual was handed over to the higher 
power. Man soon felt irresistibly driven to evil deeds, which his mind did not 
approve of, or he was soon filled with bright enthusiasm, a burning desire to carry 
out deeds that his mind had not conceived. These intense desires sprang from a 
veiled depth that his eye could not fathom. Therefore, he did not attribute them to 
the dark master within his breast, the blood, but to a foreign spirit that had risen 
in his heart and taken possession of it. 


After the law, and with it the significant distinction between right and wrong, 
good and evil, had entered human life, people initially attributed good or evil 
spirits to great individual deeds. But then, in the further development of the 
human spirit, they made God the sole cause of actions that sprang from the 
hidden inner self of man. Now, God alone drove all actions, both good and evil. 


This is very clearly shown in the Old Testament. It was not Satan who was 
the cause of Saul's melancholy, but God. 


But the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and an evil spirit from the 
Lord tormented him. 
Then Saul’s servants said to him: Behold, an evil spirit from God is 
tormenting you. 
Let our lord command his servants here to search for someone who can 
play the harp. He will play when the evil spirit from God comes on you, and 
you will feel better. 

(1 Samuel 16:14-16) 


The next day, an evil spirit from God came forcefully on Saul. He was 
prophesying in his house, while David was playing the lyre, as he usually 
did. Saul had a spear in his hand, and he hurled it, saying to himself, “I'll 
pin David to the wall.” 

(ib. 18:10-11) 


Here, then, God is quite bluntly accused of having caused an attempted 
murder, in accordance with the rigid theoretical monotheism. 


| have pointed out that, in essence, monotheism and pantheism are not 
different. They share the root and the tip of the crown, which the above quote 
confirms once again. | have also emphasized that it is only due to the sober mind 
of the Jews that monotheism never took root in the practical life of the people, 
and in this way, Christ inherited a purified truth, which he could further develop 
into pure absolute truth. 


In India, however, all the consequences of pantheism were boldly drawn. 
This fact finds its natural explanation in the nature of the ancient Indians. The 
character of the Indian was more languid, milder, softer than that of the Jew, and 
his spirit more dreamy, deeper, more imaginative. Both peoples, the Jews and 
Indians, followed exactly the same path: the path of realism. Both emerged from 
polytheism, both developed and purified it, and both approached the abyss that 
yawns at the end of the path of realism: absolute realism. But while the Jews 
recoiled in horror and, as if in their fear, took a few steps back on the path and 
then stood still, the Indians continued on confidently and dreamily and plunged 
into the depths, where their feet found a needle’s tip to balance on. 


| have not illuminated pantheism here in its entirety; | have already done so 
thoroughly and exhaustively in my main work, though briefly. Here | will only 
consider it from the limited perspectives of realism. 


Indian pantheism, in its fateful downfall, drew three consequences without 
hesitation. The first was: the dead individual; the second: the unity in the world; 
and the third: the phenomenality of the world, its illusory existence. Each of these 
conditioned the others, and all were conditioned by the deep insight into the iron, 
most strictly necessary, controlled coherence of the things of this world. 


This coherence cannot be denied. Although the world is composed of 
individuals, its movement is still a unified one, so much so that it can only be 
reduced to a simple unity. There can be no doubt about this. This unity, as | 
mentioned earlier, is one part of the world mystery, which stands in absolute 
opposition to the individual, the basic principle of the world. It pressed so 
irresistibly upon the contemplative spirit of the wise, ingenious Indians, that it 
took complete possession of them, so that, in their despair over the agony of 
choosing between unity and the individual, they essentially murdered the 
individual itself and sank into the arms of simple unity. If one were to reflect only 
on the magnitude of the sacrifice that was made in ancient India to the mystical 
unity brought about by the spirit, it would be quite clear; for otherwise, it is not 
possible to understand the course of development of the human spirit, and one 
sinks hopelessly into the morass of a thousand religious and philosophical 
systems. 


What did the Indians do when they placed a simple unity, the mystical 
world soul, into the world? They sacrificed the only certain reality, the 
immediately given, self-aware individual self, to the uncertain reality, the indirectly 
given, of the foreign world. What is more real in the world than the individual self? 
Everyone swears: "As surely as | live," and only by transferring his real existence 
to the world does he give it a rock-solid foundation and thereby make it real. 


Or as Schopenhauer puts it: 


"If we want to ascribe the greatest known reality to the physical world, 
which exists only directly in our imagination, we give it the reality that for 
everyone his own body has: for it is the most real thing for everyone. But if 
we now analyze the reality of this body and its actions, we find, moreover, 
that it is our imagination, nothing else in it, but the will: thus, even its reality 
is exhausted." 

(W.a.W.u. V.I. 125.) 


What is more real, more certain than the feeling and self-aware individual 
enclosed in its skin? Everything that lies beyond its skin can and must be 
provided with the stamp of uncertainty, the possibility of illusion; for apart from its 
sensations, it has no direct knowledge. It may be that other people give, think, 
and feel like | do, and are real like | am — but who or what can give me certainty 
about this? 


But if this entire external world is possibly an illusion, then perhaps its 
dynamic connection is also an illusion; and to this uncertainty, this simple unity, 
hanging by the thin thread of human consciousness from other things, this 
worldview of doubtful value, the Indians sacrificed the only certain reality, the 
individual, or in other words: they sacrificed the bearer of thought to the thought 
itself. 


And why? Because they were realists, because they were on the path of 
realism, because there was no Kant among them to shake the dreamers and say 
to them: 


Stop! Reflect! This entire, seemingly so solid, manifold world with its 
necessary connections out there before your eyes is initially only an image 
in your mind. Before you dare to determine anything about it, first examine 
your brain and the way in which you come to perceive it! 


The Indians had to plunge into the abyss of pantheism because they could 
not get through to critical idealism, because they skipped over the knowing self. 
They swallowed up their most precious possession, their invaluable treasure, 
their individuality, and threw half of it into the jaws of the external world. Then, 
when they arrived at the abyss, they also threw in the other half: the willing self. It 
was accomplished. They sacrificed themselves to a dreamed unity in the world, 
which no one had ever seen, which one can only guess at based on the 
recognized connection of individuals in mystical fervor and rapture of the heart. 
They took the crown from their head and laid it at the feet of a nebulous, 
unknown, incomprehensible, unfathomable being; they prostrated themselves 
deeply in the dust, yes, they drove the dagger into their own hearts and made 
themselves into a dead vessel in which a single god in the world acts and soon 
this, soon that action brings about. They made themselves into the dead tool in 
the hand of an almighty artist. 


And now one can admire the fine irony of the truth, which lies in Indian 
pantheism, the reflection of the sly smile that always shows itself on the lips of 
truth when one looks at a one-sided imitation of its gracious being by human 
hands. Without the light of critical idealism, the old Brahmins trod the path of 
realism, and so what must they have become at the end of the road? They 
became idealists, that is, not critical, but insane idealists: illusionists. 


If the individual is nothing, a pure zero, whereas the hidden, 
unrecognizable, mystical unity (world soul) in the world is everything, the only 
reality, then this world cannot be as it appears to the eye; for the eye only sees 
individuals, and the mind only recognizes that they stand in a connection; a 
simple unity is not seen anywhere; consequently, the world, for the sake of the 
dreamed simple unity, must be an illusion. 


The Vedas and Puranas also express this in countless turns of phrase. 
Sometimes they compare the world to a dream, sometimes to the sunlight on the 
sand, which from afar is mistaken for water, sometimes to a rope that is mistaken 
for a snake: in short, the world is a delusion. 


This idealism must be called illusionism; for it is neither critical idealism nor 
thing-in-itself idealism, which we later come to know as Buddhism. It must be 
entirely excluded from the conceptual sphere of "idealism," because, as | have 
sufficiently explained, idealism stands and falls with the reality of the individual 
(the knowing or the whole individual). 


The despair is openly revealed, and the comic aspect of the entire process 
is unspeakably delightful. For what does Indian pantheism do? After having come 
to its unity on the path of uncritical realism, it declares even this path, which led it 
to unity, as illusion and unreal. Pantheism has truly led to the same conclusion as 
Baron Munchausen's famous trick: trying to pull himself up by his own hair. 


Here we can clearly see how important, how extraordinarily important, the 
precise definition of a philosophical concept is. If we had not clearly established 
the content of the concepts of idealism and realism at the very beginning of these 
treatises, we would now be helplessly facing Indian pantheism and, ultimately, 
clinging in our confusion to its incidental feature: the phenomenality of the world, 
i.e., mistakenly explaining it as an idealistic system. Almost all historians and 
critics of philosophy fall into this great error. Even Schopenhauer fell into this 
regrettable error. He separated monotheism and pantheism so strictly, as if a 
deep, unbridgeable chasm divided the two systems, which, as we have seen, is 
fundamentally wrong, and he glorified Indian pantheism immensely because, in 
his view, it is idealism, whereas it is actually the blossom of absolute realism. 
(W.a.W.u. V. I. 4 and ib. 9.) 


He fell into the same error regarding Plato's theory of ideas, which is 
likewise nothing other than naked realism. He says: 


It is obvious that the inner sense of Kant's and Plato's teachings is entirely 
the same, namely, that both declare the visible world to be an appearance, 
which in itself is not real, and only through the expressive elements within it 
(for one, the thing in itself, for the other, the idea) does it gain meaning and 
hidden reality; and according to both teachings, true being lies beyond this, 
and even the most general and essential forms of this appearance are 
completely foreign to it. 

(W.a.W.u. V. |. 202.) 


| will once again present my definition of absolute realism, which is the only 
correct one and which everyone of sound mind must agree with: 


Absolute realism skips over the entirety of the Knowing and willing self. 


It is, as it were, a divining rod, which alone can bring the correct order and 
classification into the products of the philosophical spirit from ancient times up to 
our present day. If one approaches the philosophical systems with it, which are 
still considered idealistic, one will immediately recognize that all offshoots of 
realism, under the guise of idealism of despair, i.e., illusionism, have nothing, 
absolutely nothing, to do with critical idealism on the one hand, and on the other 
hand with genuine thing-in-itself idealism, which alone fills the sphere of the 
concept of idealism. 


Armed with this true criterion of realism, we find that, although in crude 
polytheism, in refined polytheism (dualism, Zend religion), and in the practical 
religion of the Jews (David’s and Solomon’s Judaism), there is no trace of critical 
idealism to be found, these systems nevertheless, through a correct instinct of 
their originators, hover more or less in the right middle between absolute idealism 
and absolute realism and protect themselves from a one-sided glorification of the 
individual as well as from the iron connection of things opposed to it. 


The real philosophy, as well as Christ, must connect to them as the more 
or less correct foundation of truth has emerged from them. 


All other systems, philosophical as well as religious, with the exception of 
Buddhism and the systems of critical idealism, are at their core pure realism, 
which is very noteworthy. In them, the counterpart of the individual, the 
hypostatized connection of things, is glorified and inflated at the expense of the 
individual. They are all one-sided teachings and rest on half-truths. 


The idealistic embellishment must not confuse us. It would reveal an 
incredible lack of sound judgment to make this embellishment the main issue; for 
it is merely the result of despair. The thinker, driven into a corner by his own 
teachings, had to, with a bleeding heart, draw the final consequence. The dagger 
was at his throat; he had to, whether he wanted to or not. 


As paradoxical as it may sound here, it is true from our correct critical 
standpoint that those philosophical systems, which have always been called 
idealistic par excellence, such as the teachings of the Eleatics, Plato's theory of 
ideas, Berkeley's idealism, and Fichte's doctrine of science, are nothing other 
than absolute realism (like the crude materialism of our days). They begin as 
critical idealism and end as absolute realism; for their authors, although they 
started from the knowing self, were therefore initially not naive realists who made 
the external world independent of the subject, of our cognitive power, but their 
narrow side path soon led to the great highway of realism because they suddenly 
let the willing self slip from their grasp and, like the Babylonian mothers, threw 


their children into the red-hot arms of Moloch, into the murderous hands of a 
dreamed simple unity. 


So, for example, Berkeley, who indeed teaches the phenomenality of the 
world, but only because he posits an almighty God who is supposed to produce 
all impressions in the human brain, which the realist ascribes to the effectiveness 
of things and on the basis of which the brain has been fabricating the external 
world; so too Fichte, who spins the whole world out of the knowing self, but then 
suddenly forgets the wonderful silk thread and leaps to the absolute self, to which 
he alone gives all reality. 


The same is true for all other offshoots of philosophical pantheism, with the 
teachings of Bruno, Scotus Erigena, Malebranche, Spinoza, Hegel, and 
Schelling: they are all realism, more or less absolute realism, glorification of a 
simple unity that galvanizes the puppet-individual, or also, like the director of a 
puppet theater, moves the puppets, making them dance, kiss, fight, kill — briefly, 
moving them. 


Third Essay. 
Idealism. 


If | remove the thinking subject, the entire corporeal world must fall, as it 
is nothing, as the appearance in the sensibility of our subject and a kind of 
representation of the same. 

Kant. 


No object without a subject. 
Schopenhauer. 


| recall my previously given definition of idealism: 


1) Critical idealism is any contemplation of nature that represents the world as 
an image, a reflection in the spirit of the self, and emphasizes and 
demonstrates the dependence of this reflection on the power of cognition. 
Idealism in general makes the knowing self the main issue. 

2) Absolute idealism elevates the knowing and willing individual to the throne 
of the world. 


Thus, we have two types of idealism to distinguish: 


1) The critical or transcendental idealism. 
2) The absolute or thing-in-itself idealism. 


There is only one system of absolute idealism, and that is the profound, 
magical, wonderfully beautiful teaching of the ingenious Indian prince Siddhartha 
(Buddha), for which a special section will be dedicated. In this section, we will 
deal with critical or transcendental idealism. 


The word "transcendental," which has been misused in recent times, 
should be distinguished from "transcendent." Kant introduced these two terms 
into critical philosophy and gave them a very specific meaning. They are not 
ownerless, and, apart from everything else, simple respectful gratitude, which 
every sensible person must feel until the end of his days for Germany's greatest 
thinker, demands that the meaning of the words he used not be distorted or 
altered. 


Transcendental means: dependent on the knowing subject; transcendent, 
on the other hand, means: surpassing or hyperphysical experience. (Kant was 
not strictly bound to his own definitions, which is why his intention in critical 
philosophy was to eradicate any ambiguity). 


Since one only shows foolish arrogance when one says something with 
different words that has already been well expressed, we want to begin the 
examination of critical idealism with two statements by Schopenhauer: 


What is knowledge? — It is first and foremost representation. What is 
representation? — A very complex physiological process in the brain of an 
animal, the result of which is the consciousness of an image. Clearly, the 
relationship of such an image to something within the animal, in whose 
brain it occurs, can only be a very indirect one. This is perhaps the 
simplest and most obvious way to uncover the deep chasm between the 
ideal and the real. 

(W.a.W.u. V. II. 214.) 


In our heads, images arise not from within — by which | mean not from the 
will or from a sequence of thoughts — but rather from an external cause. 
These images alone are what is immediately known to us, the given. What 
relationship might they have to things that exist completely separately and 
independently of us and somehow cause these images? Do we have any 
certainty that such things exist at all? And if so, do these images reveal 
anything about their nature? This is the problem, and as a result, it has 
been the main endeavor of philosophers for two hundred years to 
determine, by a well-directed cut, the relationship between the ideal, that 
is, what belongs solely to our knowledge, and the real, that is, what exists 
independently of it, thus separating the two or establishing their 
relationship to one another. 

(Parerga |. 3.) 


The first to suspect the dependence of the world on the knowing subject 
was Descartes. He sought an unshakable, rock-solid foundation for philosophy 
and found it in the human mind, not in the external world, whose reality can and 
must be doubted; for it is mediated knowledge. | cannot place myself in the skin 
of another being and experience here whether it thinks and feels like | do. The 
other being may assure me a hundred times: it thinks and feels and exists just 
like me — all these assurances prove nothing and give me no firm foundation. It 
may be so, and it may not be so — it is not necessarily so. For can this other 
individual and its assurance not be a mere illusion without the slightest reality, a 
resounding phantom that is conjured up before me in some way? Certainly, this 
could be the case. Where, then, should | find a sure sign that it is not a phantom? 
| look, for example, at my brother and see that he is shaped similarly to me, that 
he speaks similarly to me, that his speech reveals a mind similar to mine, that he 
is sometimes sad, sometimes happy like me, that he feels physical pain like me; | 
take his arm and then my own and find that both make the same impression on 
my nerves of feeling; | push him to one side, and he pushes me to one side — 


but does this prove in any way that he is a real existing being, a real being like 
me? Not in the least. All this could be illusion, deception, phantasmagoria; for 
there is only one immediate certainty, and that is: 


my own knowing and feeling individual self. 
This truth was first expressed by Descartes in the famous statement: 
Dubito, cogito, ergo sum, 


and for this reason, he is rightly called the father of critical idealism and modern 
philosophy in general. More than this statement, which merely pointed 
philosophy in the right direction, he did not accomplish for critical idealism, and 
his contributions can be regarded as very little or very much, depending on the 
standpoint one takes. A wit summarized the great man's philosophical activity 
very neatly with the words: // commence par douter de tout et finit par tout croire. 
Immediately following him, when considering the main points of critical idealism, 
is the brilliant Locke. 


In his immortal work, On Human Understanding, he started from the 
subject and found that the external world cannot be as it appears to be, that it is 
a mere appearance, a product of the thing itself and the knowing mind, much like 
the child produced by a man and a woman, showing the characteristics of both 
father and mother. 


He divided the properties of the object and placed them into two large 
classes. He called some primary and the others secondary qualities. The former 
stem from the essence of the appearance, while the latter are additions of the 
human mind. Both classes in their union form the appearance, the object, i.e., a 
thing as we see it. 


The primary qualities include: 


Impenetrability 
Extension 
Shape 

Motion 

Rest 

Number 


The secondary qualities include: 


e Color 
e Sound 
e Taste 


Smell 

Hardness 

Softness 

Smoothness 

Roughness 

Temperature (Warmth, Coldness). 


The former are independent of the subject and thus remain in any object, 
even when it is not perceived by any human mind; the latter, however, stand and 
fall with the human mind. 


The former can also be expressed in simpler terms: 


Individuality 
Movement; 


the latter can be summarized in the concept: specific sensory perception. 


Take, for example, a thing that, when looked at, is a pear tree, so it is, 
independent of an animal's eye, merely a moving individuality. It is colorless, 
neither hard nor soft, neither rough nor smooth, neither cold nor warm. Only 
when it is united with the senses of a human does it become green (leaves), gray 
(trunk), hard and rough (trunk and bark), smooth (leaves), cold or warm. 


However, this individuality becomes green and brown, not yellow and blue, 
hard and rough, not soft and smooth, cold and not warm, warm and not cold in 
contact with the senses only because it affects the senses in a very specific way, 
because it possesses properties that produce very specific impressions in the 
senses — but these properties are not identical with the impressions in the 
senses, they are essentially entirely and completely different from them. What 
they are in themselves — Locke explained this to be inscrutable. He placed their 
essence in their smallest, imperceptible particles and derived their specific 
efficacy from the type of impact of these particles. (Book II, Chapter 8, § 11; Book 
IV, Chapter 3, § 11.) 


In this distinction of the great thinker between the ideal and the real, truth 
itself guided his hand: the distinction stands in the history of philosophy as a 
masterstroke, as a philosophical act of the highest order, as a proud deed of the 
most ingenious thinking power. However, Locke did not succeed in fully 
illuminating what lies left and right of the cut. He had separated the ideal from the 
real, but he could not precisely define the ideal and the real afterward. 


Let's take the ideal first. Here he began with the error of not asking, first 
and foremost: how is it that | see a tree outside of my mind after the impression 


of the tree on my eye and the processing of the impression in my brain? How is 
the impact of a thing on another (which philosophical language calls the influxus 
physicus) even possible? 


In other words: he did not investigate the efficacy of things and their 
interaction on the real side (for this is not to be separated from the ideal here) 
and skipped over the causality on the ideal side, i.e., the ideal connection of two 
states of the object, of the active and the passive, as cause and effect. 


When determining the real, he further allowed space and time to exist 
independently of the subject and made the great error of allowing the recognized 
individuals he found and observed clearly to merge into an undifferentiated 
matter, which is the Lockean foundation of appearance, the Lockean 
thing-in-itself. In doing so, he became the father of modern materialism. 


In my critique of the philosophy of the great man (Phil. d. Erl. |. p. 420), | 
showed how it must seem almost unbelievable that Locke, even here, standing 
very Close to the unadulterated truth, did not recognize the truth. Suddenly, he 
placed a thick blindfold over his sharp, bright eye; truth and time did not yet seem 
ripe to him for the illumination of this difficult problem, so they wanted to let 
modern materialism arise here, although an absurd system, was extraordinarily 
important and beneficial, indeed necessary for human culture, and still is. 


Everything that we can say about matter, however, is based solely on our 
sensory perceptions. Consequently, matter and, in a broader sense, substance 
are entirely ideal, i.e., they exist in our mind, not outside of it. Therefore, matter 
belongs to the ideal realm, not to the real one, where alone the force lies, the real 
thing-in-itself, which, when it marries with our senses, becomes an object, i.e., 
matter. It has been my task, on the basis of Berkeley's idealism and fertilized by 
the fluctuating teachings of Kant and Schopenhauer, to assign matter its rightful 
place in the mind of humans, that is, to place it in the ideal realm. 


Locke was followed by Berkeley, who, as Schopenhauer rightly 
emphasized, influenced Kant's thinking like no other, including Hume, so much 
so that one can say that without Berkeley, the Critique of Pure Reason would not 
have been written. Kant did not want to acknowledge this and pitied Berkeley by 
Calling him the "good" Berkeley, an injustice that Schopenhauer justly 
condemned. 


Already due to this connection of Berkeley's to the Critique of Pure 
Reason, his treatise on the principles of human understanding is an immortal 
work. However, it would also be clear even without it, as we can see in the essay 
on Buddhism; for with two, albeit essential, changes, Berkeley's idealism stands 
at the beginning of Western philosophy as the first, illuminating, unmistakable, 


and in the Indian spirit of transcendent Ding-an-sich-|ldealism like a marvelous 
flower of the good. 


Cartesius had merely sounded a wake-up Call for the dreaming spirits with 
a thunderous voice, or he was just a herald in the hot and beautiful battle of the 
wise for truth against lies and darkness. This call was first heeded by Locke, who 
immediately changed his direction. But from Locke onwards, critical philosophy 
could only be developed. No philosopher after Locke could ignore the work of the 
master. It became the cornerstone of the temple, it was the first link that is the 
condition of the chain, without which no other link can have a hold; it was the 
root, without which no stem, no leaf can exist. From him onwards, we always see 
the successor standing on the shoulders of the predecessor and looking with 
delighted eyes at the most glorious phenomenon in the life of the European 
peoples: the Germanic philosophical lineage. 


Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Schopenhauer — what names! What 
ornaments of the human race! Incidentally noted, the Jews and the 
Indo-Germans are those peoples who walk at the forefront of the spiritual life of 
humanity. They are to be compared to that cloud by day, that pillar of fire by 
night, which guided the Israelites out of Egypt. 


And the Lord went before them by day in a pillar of cloud to lead them on 
the right way, and by night in a pillar of fire to give them light to travel by 
day and night. The pillar of cloud never left its place in front of the people 
by day, nor the pillar of fire by night. 

(Exodus 13:21-22) 


What does critical philosophy owe to Berkeley? The exceedingly important, 
albeit very one-sided result: 


That the secondary qualities that Locke taught — that is, what we call 
matter, the substance of a thing — are thus ideal and exist in our minds. 


Berkeley himself did not draw this result, the solution to one of the greatest 
problems of psychology, as | will now show; but it is the indestructible, truth-filled 
core that emerges from his teachings. 


Berkeley naturally starts from the subject. His view of the world revealed to 
him two essentially different realms: on the one hand, an endless variety of 
objects (trees, houses, fields, meadows, flowers, animals, people, etc.) and on 
the other, something that perceives or is aware of various activities, such as 
willing, imagining, and recalling ideas (objects). 


This perceiving active being is what | call mind, spirit, soul, or myself. 
(Princ. d. m. Erk., § 2.) 


This was nothing new, for mirror (spirit) and reflection (world) are the basic 
principles of all idealism and the beginning of its path. 


But what was new, in contrast to his predecessor, and original, was 
Berkeley's explanation that 


the entire existence of all non-thinking things is being perceived. 


(ib. § 3.) 
He expresses this more clearly in the following sentences: 


Can abstraction be carried to such a height as to distinguish the existence 
of sensible things from their being perceived, so that one imagines they 
exist unperceived? Light and colors, heat and cold, extension and figures, 
in a word, the things we see and feel — what are they other than different 
types of sensory impressions, ideas, or perceptions on the senses, and is it 
possible, even in thought, to separate any of them from their being 
perceived? 


(ib. § 5.) 


Some truths are so close and so obvious that one only needs to open the 
eyes of the mind to see to recognize. Among these, | count the important 
truth that the entire heavenly choir and the fullness of earthly objects, ina 
word, all the things that make up the great world-building, have no 
subsistence outside of the mind, that their being lies in their being 
perceived or being known, that, as long as they are not truly known by me 
or do not exist in my mind or in the mind of another created being, they 
either have no existence at all or must exist in the mind of an eternal being. 


(ib. § 6.) 


From what has been said, it follows that there is no other substance than 
the mind or that which is perceived. 
(ib. § 7.) 


In these few sentences lies the entire doctrine of the ingenious Englishman. The 
essence of his teaching and at the same time his stance against Locke is this: 


1) Not only the secondary but also the primary qualities of all non-thinking 
things are based on sensory impressions. 

2) Since everything we know of such things are sensory impressions, a thing 
only exists in a mind that perceives it and otherwise has no existence at all. 


Some make a distinction between primary and secondary qualities: by the 
former, they mean extension, shape, motion, rest, solidity or 
impenetrability, and number; by the latter expression, they denote all other 
sensory qualities, such as colors, sounds, tastes, etc. They acknowledge 
that the ideas we have of these qualities are not replicas of anything 
existing outside the mind or unperceived: but they assert that our ideas of 
primary qualities are imprints or images of things that exist outside the 
mind in a non-thinking substance, which they call matter. By matter they 
accordingly mean an inert, sensationless substance, in which extension, 
shape, and motion really exist. But extension, shape, and motion are also 
ideas that exist in the mind. From this, it is clear that the very concept of 
what is called matter or physical substance contains a contradiction. 


(ib. § 9.) 


Berkeley threw the baby out with the bathwater here, and | have therefore 


said above that he himself was not in a position to draw the true and real result of 
his teaching, which, as | repeat, is this: 


The secondary qualities together constitute matter, and matter is therefore 
ideal, in our mind. 


This was a very significant improvement of Locke's system, which Berkeley 


unintentionally accomplished; for the error in which it was contained is easy to 
point out. 


Berkeley claims in the above passage: 


Locke acknowledges that secondary qualities are not the replicas of 
anything that exists outside the mind or unperceived, 
(§ 9.) 


which is a fundamentally false assertion. Locke did say that what, for example, 
causes sweetness in sugar is not identical with the sweetness (the sensory 
impression); but he did not deny that the cause of the sweetness of sugar exists 
independently of the subject. Without a subject, there would indeed be no sweet 
sugar (object), but there would still be something that has a certain quality: a big 
difference! 


If one views this incorrect understanding of Locke's system, Berkeley has 


significantly improved this system. 


Locke said: 


Matter is the thing in itself that is independent of the subject; Berkeley, on 
the other hand, said (i.e., the most beautiful result of his teaching emerges 


for the critic): 
Matter is the sum of secondary qualities; therefore, it is ideal. 


Perhaps | will be resented for putting these words into Berkeley's mouth; 
but | may well do so because | do not diminish my credit for the great man's 
benefit. 


We now also want to briefly review Berkeley's statement: 


That objects, as long as they are not truly known by me or do not exist in 
my mind or in the mind of another created being, either have no existence 
at all or must exist in the mind of an eternal being, 


(§ 6.) 


Pursue; it hardly has any relation to critical idealism anymore, but what we will 
find will be of great benefit to us in Buddhism. 


Berkeley denies, as we have seen, the objective matter, the physical 
substance, and recognizes no other substance than the spirit, first the human 
spirit, then the eternal spirit: God. Everything else — animals, plants, and 
chemical forces — has no existence independent of the subject; they are utterly 
and completely unreal. 


Or, in the words of the philosophical bishop: 


Would it be possible that solid, shaped, movable substances that 
correspond to the ideas we have of bodies existed outside of the mind? 
How could it be possible for us to know this? 

(§ 18.) 


The only thing whose existence we deny is what philosophers call matter 
or physical substance. 
(§ 35.) 


Thing or being is the most general of all names; under it fall two completely 
different and heterogeneous classes, which have nothing in common with 
each other, namely spirits and ideas. The former are active, indivisible 
substances, the latter passive, perishable, dependent things that do not 
exist in themselves, but are carried by or exist in spirits or spiritual 
substances. 

(§ 89.) 


If it is said that bodies do not exist outside of the mind, this should not be 
understood as if this or that individual mind is meant, but rather all minds, 


whatever they may be. 


(§ 48.) 


The most remarkable remainder of Berkeley's philosophy is this: Since, on 
the one hand, it is not within the power of the human mind to arbitrarily evoke 
perception, and on the other hand, sensory impressions must have a cause, 
which cannot lie in the objects, there exists an eternal mind, which, in our senses 
or in our brain, creates the impressions and is the general cause of all ideas, all 
phantasms out there, of the great phantasmagoric world: God. 


Or, in the words of Berkeley: 


We perceive a constant sequence of ideas; some of them are brought forth 
anew, others are altered or disappear entirely. Therefore, there is a cause 
of these ideas, on which they depend and through which they are 
produced and altered. 


(§ 26.) 


When | open my eyes in broad daylight, it is not within my power whether | 
will see or not, nor which particular objects will present themselves to my 
view, and so it is likewise with hearing and the other senses — the ideas 
impressed upon them are not creations of my will. Thus, there is another 
will or spirit that brings them forth. 


(§ 29.) 


If people would only consider that the sun, moon, and stars, and all other 
sensory objects, are merely so many perceptions in their minds, having no 
other existence than their being perceived, they would surely not fall down 
and worship their own ideas, but rather offer their reverence to that eternal 
invisible spirit who brings forth and sustains all things. 

(§ 94.) 


From this, it becomes exceedingly clear how right | was when | stated in 
the essay Pantheism that the Berkeleyan idealism, after subtracting its critical 
part, i.e., the part which Berkeley made the main point, is to be called absolute 
realism. Berkeley places the powerless dead creature in the hands of the eternal 
invisible spirit who brings forth and sustains all things. 


That his idealism is not absolute idealism, as Schopenhauer taught and as 
many others believe, is already evident from the fact that he placed all other 
people as real and equal to his perceiving self. The essential characteristic of 
absolute idealism, of the thing-in-itself idealism, is that it teaches only one person 
as real and elevates him as God to the throne of the world. This absolute 


idealism is also called theoretical egoism or solipsism; it has, like pantheism, the 
same good right to the famous deep sentence from the Upanishads of the Vedas: 


Hae omnes creaturae in totum ego sum et praeter me aliud ens non est. 


| cannot leave Berkeley's teaching without once again pointing out his 
great merit of having placed matter in our mind, made it ideal, a merit that stands 
on par with the brilliant division of Locke between the ideal and the real. | must 
further mention that he brought to light and discussed all the other problems of 
critical idealism, thus leaving Kant a well-cultivated ground, not a barren 
wilderness. Otherwise, the most significant work of human profundity, the Critique 
of Pure Reason, would have to be marveled at as a pure miracle. It would have 
been a bloom that had generated itself freely, not the inflorescence of a plant with 
roots, stems, and leaves, which grew slowly and, like the Agave americana, took 
a hundred years to bloom. 


Berkeley touched upon space, time (extension, movement), causality (the 
effect of object on object), and community (the coherence of nature) and made all 
these tough nuts for the thinker ideal, existing only in our mind. Naturally, this 
was done only with inferences from his principle: God, who is an extensionless 
eternal substance, and our mind, which has the same predicates, show things 
that, in themselves, have no real foundation. For if the world has no existence 
independent of a perceiving subject, then the things in the world are also not in 
any real nexus, but in an ideal connection; furthermore, if no thing has extension 
and movement independent of the human mind, then time and space are not real 
either, but ideal. 


All these determinations are correct conclusions from false premises. 
Berkeley made his conclusions cavalierly and as a salon prelate, i.e., 
superficially. But how these conclusions of the "good" Berkeley must have had a 
stimulating and fruitful effect on a thinker like Kant! All the material for his Critique 
of Pure Reason was already present; it was only necessary to build with the 
existing bricks and then to erect a temple of critical idealism: a task that only he 
could accomplish. 


| also want to mention something very noteworthy. In Berkeley's system, 
there is again a lovely reflection of the ironic smile of truth that always plays 
around her lips when a noble Percival gives an incorrect solution to the world's 
riddle. 


| have already pointed out the comic element that reveals itself in Indian 
pantheism. It came, as | have explained, to its simple unity in the world through 
the path of realism, and when it happily reached its goal and sank into the arms 
of its world soul, it declared the path to be a mere illusion. It was like saying that 


after | had climbed to the roof of a house with a ladder and then declared: | 
jumped up there; the ladder you see is just an illusion, not a real ladder that can 
Carry a person. 


In a similar way, Berkeley's teaching, which is nothing but a very refined, 
spiritualized monotheism, offers a rich source of the most charming comedy. For 
what, | ask, has it led to monotheism? The deep understanding of the real 
connection of things, which can only be explained by reducing it to a simple unity. 
In other words: God's rock-solid foundation is the real dynamic connection of the 
world, or, more precisely: God is the personified real affinity of the world. And 
what did Berkeley do? He cavalierly made the real connection, which should 
have led him to the Jewish God alone, ideal, i.e., existing only in our mind. 


The sensory ideas are stronger, more vivid, and more definite than the 
ideas of the imagination: they also have a certain consistency, order, and 
connection and are not brought forth randomly, as are those that are often 
the result of human acts of will, but rather in an orderly sequence or series, 
whose wonderful connection sufficiently attests to the wisdom and 
goodness of their creator. Now, the fixed rules or certain ways, according 
to which the mind, from which we depend, produces sensory ideas in us, 
are called laws of nature, and we learn to know them through experience. 


(§ 30.) 


Berkeley thus made (as Schopenhauer aptly said in a similar way about 
Kant's ethics) the result (wonderful connection), which was the principle and the 
prerequisite, and assumed as a prerequisite what should have been derived as 
the result (God). The comic element here is so evident that one must heartily 
laugh. Difficile est, satiram non scribere; for, | repeat: only the laws of nature lead 
to the assumption of a god, of whom no trace is otherwise to be found in nature. 


Finally, | must say a word about my position on Berkeley in my critique of 
the Kant-Schopenhauer philosophy. There (p. 439), | called Berkeley's idealism 
the grave of all philosophy. | had to do so because | had to judge it from the 
limited standpoint of critical idealism. For it is clear that there can be no question 
of critical philosophy if a supernatural god is the originator of our sensory 
impressions. It simply means: Stop philosophizing and get on with practical, 
useful work! 


In the line of great critical idealists, the brave fighter against the 
obscurantists, against lies, and all theological deception, Hume, follows Berkeley. 
From the special standpoint of critical idealism, Hume can be compared to a 
scout. He gallops ahead on the fiery mare of skepticism before the noble band of 
independent thinkers, like a fearless cuirassier before his squadron, and clears 
the way for them. 


Before | emphasize Hume's main merit in critical philosophy, let's briefly 
highlight the main achievements of his predecessors. 


Cartesius pointed out the right path. Locke made the important correct cut 
through the ideal and the real; Berkeley summarized the secondary qualities of 
things, which had fallen into the ideal realm, under the concept of matter and 
simultaneously ventilated space and time, causality, and community. 


However, no one asked: 


How is it that | relate my sensory perception, or the image of an object in 
my mind, to a thing outside my mind, to a cause? Or, in other words: Everyone 
assumed the causal connection between the states of two things for a given, or 
respectively, for a self-evident connection caused by God. 


At that time, there were therefore real, moving individuals on the real 
plane, which were connected by a real causal nexus. 


It was precisely this real causal nexus, or more briefly, the causality 
underlying it (the relationship of cause to effect) that Hume now directed his 
skeptical attacks upon. He questioned the necessity and objective validity of the 
law of causality, the highest law of nature, namely: that every effect must have a 
cause from which it follows. 


This is because experience, which according to Locke's philosophy should 
be the source of all our Knowledge, never provides the causal connection 
itself, but only the mere succession of states in time; thus, it never provides 
an outcome, but only a mere sequence of states, which, as such, always 
appears only as an accidental, never as a necessary result, 


as Schopenhauer very clearly summarized the grounds for Hume's doubt. 
(Parerga |. 95.) 


One must consider what this legitimate doubt actually meant. Since the 
image of the external world in our eyes, or respectively in our mind, is based on 
the law of causality, the attack on this law directly threatened the real existence of 
the external world in some form and indirectly threatened the deeply ingrained, 
seemingly unassailable close connection of things, their inseparable interlocking. 


To illustrate the matter clearly with an example, | say: | fire a pistol, and my 
enemy falls dead to the ground. Hume now argued that from the mere 
consequence of my enemy's death following my shot, one cannot conclude that 
my shot was the cause of the murder, that the death resulted from the shot; it 
only followed the shot, just as day follows night, not as a result of it. At the very 


least, it is established that one might doubt the causal connection. It may exist 
but cannot be ascertained with certainty because a reliable criterion is lacking. 


If | were to call this mere attack, which did not have the slightest immediate 
positive result, an immortal deed of the human mind, many would smile. And yet 
itis so. This skeptical attack by Hume with the quill pen in his hand, in the quiet 
study room, weighs more on the supreme law of nature than the most glorious 
victory on a blood-soaked battlefield fought in the service of culture. For nothing 
is more important in the world than truth, and that leaven in the life of nations will 
only be prepared by those who seek the truth (and do so in quiet, cold attics or in 
barren deserts). 


Thus the way was paved and prepared for the Messiah of critical idealism, 
whom the prophets themselves did not foresee, but whose works they had 
indicated with an iron, immovable finger, and the mighty one with the broad and 
high thinker's forehead and the large, clear, blue eyes made his entrance. O, this 
Kant! Who can be compared with him? Only one wish has seized me from the 
beginning when | immerse myself in his transcendental aesthetics and analytics. 
It is this: May the time come when social conditions allow that first every German, 
then every person has the necessary leisure and education to be able to draw 
from this fresh, clear source of the greatest profundity! For what is a life in 
intellectual darkness and only in the glow of a desirous heart? What is a person 
who is separated from the thoughts of the geniuses of all times? Like Cinderella 
in the fairy tale, he sits dull at the hearth and stares at sooty walls while his more 
fortunate brothers move, intoxicated by light, in the shimmering banquet halls of 
the gods. And because the banquet hall of the gods is the place for all people, 
Cinderella must also be led there, and if it must be carried through a stream of 
blood and through burning cities. Let no one believe otherwise that Cinderella is 
always sitting in the coarse smock in the ashes. She often sits in a silk dress, in 
purple and adorned with gold, and yet her dull gaze and the sooty walls always 
remain the same. Nevertheless, omne simile claudicat (every comparison limps). 


| subjected Kant's Critique of Pure Reason to a very thorough examination, 
which | may bestow upon it as a fifteen-year-old epithet, since the mind, in the 
dark part of its workshop, is always occupied with perceived problems, and | 
have laid down the results in my main work. | will therefore be very brief here and 
only bring forth the most significant aspect of his doctrine in connection with what 
has been said so far. 


We have seen that Berkeley had already taught the ideality of space, time, 
and causality, but in a way that might suffice for a theologian, but not for a 
philosopher. We also recall that Hume made the first philosophical attack on the 
supreme law of nature, the law of causality. 


That this attack by the Scotsman had the most significant influence on 
Kant's power of thought, that it fertilized and strongly stimulated it, Kant openly 
admitted. He calls Hume not the "good" Hume; this may be attributed to the fact 
that philosophers, who are natural-born enemies of theologians, are almost 
demonically cheerful when they meet one of their own, which, of course, does 
not exclude them from occasionally falling into great disputes and scolding quite 
heartily. 


Just as the anatomist, for example, lays the stomach or the hand of a 
cadaver before his students and clearly shows them how the stomach digests, 
how the hand grasps an object, from which components the stomach and the 
hand are artfully composed, how the whole functions, and so on, Kant took the 
human mind, dissected it without forgetting the smallest cog in the machinery, 
and showed how the brain recognizes. It is very clear that in the human mind, on 
the ideal side, there is absolutely nothing that Kant had not found and pointed 
out. He inventoried the parts of our mind like the most conscientious merchant 
inventories the goods in his warehouse (his own statement) and forgot nothing. 
He erred only in that he 


did not fully understand the nature of these parts and therefore sometimes 
entered an item twice, such as the categories of quality and substance; or 
taxed (defined) an item incorrectly, such as space and time; or took a cut 
piece for a whole, like causality. 


He further erred in: 


1) Assuming the sensory impression as a given and not asking: how is it that 
one relates the image in the mind to an object outside the mind? 

2) Misusing his subjective law of causality to sneak up on a thing-in-itself; 

3) that he considered the real domain to be unfathomable. 


| will now illuminate all of this within the limits set for me. 
Kant distinguishes three main faculties of the human mind: 
1) Sensibility 
2) Understanding 


3) Reason 


Sensibility has two forms: space and time, and one helper: the power of 
imagination; understanding has twelve primary concepts: categories, and one 
advisor: the power of judgment; reason has one peak, one blossom: 
self-consciousness. 


Sensibility observes; understanding thinks; reason concludes. 


Just as the stomach must have the ability to digest before the mother's 
milk enters it, just as the hand must have the ability to grasp before it touches an 
object, just as the stomach does not digest if no food enters it, and the hand can 
only act if it has an object to grasp, so too must the brain have abilities prior to all 
experience, though only through functioning in connection with the raw material 
of experience can these abilities activate. 


These abilities prior to all experience are: receptivity (Susceptibility to 
impressions) and synthesis (combination and linking as an action). Kant called 
their forms a priori, i.e., they are original, forms independent of all experience, 
which stand and fall with the brain. The entire external world lies within them like 
a ball of soft clay in a hand that encloses it and gives form and connection to its 
parts. 


In my critique, | have demonstrated that: 


Space and time (according to Kant, forms of sensibility) 

Matter (substance) 

General causality according to Kant, are forms of understanding 
Community 


are indeed, as Kant taught, ideal, i.e., they exist only in our minds. They are just 
like the components of the mind: 


Senses 
Understanding 
Imagination 
Memory 
Judgment 
Reason 


Undoubtedly has been correctly established for all times by the deep thinker. 
Against all this, only understanding, brush-tailed obscurantism, and a perversa 
ratio can fight. 


But another question is: did Kant correctly connect the individual 
components of the mind to each other, and are the conceived forms not only 
ideal but also a priori, i.e., existing before all experience? In other words: are the 
forms of the mind — sensibility (pure intuition a priori) and understanding 
(categories) — correctly grounded and justified? 


| must not answer this question at length here. | must refer to my earlier 
work and can only repeat here that Kant, in the inventory of our mind, forgot 
nothing, but assembled most of it incorrectly and taxed much incorrectly. 


Space and time have been undoubtedly ideal in our minds since Kant. 
There is neither time nor space independent of the subject. If it were ever 
possible to create an absolute vacuum with an air pump, we would not have an 
empty space, but the absolute nothing — two things that are toto genere different 
from each other, for the empty (mathematical) space lies entirely on the ideal 
side in the mind of humans, whereas the absolute nothing lies on the real side 
outside the mind. Only confused thinking can allow the two areas to flow into 
each other and mix their forms. 


Just as purely ideal as space and time are the categories of quality and 
relation, i.e., independent of the human mind, there are: 


1) No secondary qualities of things (Locke); 
2) No relationship of cause and effect; 
3) No community (interaction). 


And even if full legions of those whom Fichte aptly characterized with the words: 
"they consider themselves enlightened in half-philosophy and complete 
confusion" about how crazy they behave — yet it remains so: the mind has won 
these invaluable jewels of knowledge, and no power can take them away from it 
again. Magna est vis veritatis et praevalebit. 


But these five connections and links are not a priori; nor are the last three 
categories in Kant's sense (forms of thought a priori). 


So what was — since this is the main point — the result of transcendental 
aesthetics? 


We can only speak from the standpoint of a person about space, 
about extended beings (Kk. 66.) 


And what was the result of the transcendental analytics? 


The order and regularity in the phenomena that we call nature, we 
ourselves impose upon them, and we would not find them there if we had 
not put them there, or if the nature of our mind had not originally 
embedded them there. 

(Kk. |. Edition 657.) 


As exaggerated and contradictory as it may sound to say: the 
understanding itself is the source of the laws of nature and thus of the 
formal unity of nature, as correct and appropriate as it is to the subject, 
namely experience, it is nevertheless such a claim. 

(ib. 658.) 


And what does that mean in plain terms? It means, if we also take Kant's 
statement into account: 


The empirical aspect of perception is given to us from the outside for 
assistance: 


In a manner that is inexplicable to us, impressions are made upon our 
senses. To these impressions, our sensibility lends extension and brings them 
into a relationship with time. Our understanding then lends these phantoms color, 
temperature, smoothness or roughness, hardness or softness, etc. (categories of 
quality) or, in short, it makes them substantial. Furthermore, it connects every two 
of these phantoms into a causal relationship, then links such members into 
causal series, and finally brings the entire nature into affinity, i.e., it makes it into 
a formal unity. 


Or in other words: 


In an illusion of the senses, our understanding imposes an apparent 
connection, a dynamic relationship that does not exist independently of the mind: 
the world is nothing; it is a meaningless magic of our mind based on an unknown 
external stimulus. 


And despite all of this, despite this devastating result of the critique of pure 
reason, which no rational person will ever endorse or acknowledge, it remains 
unshakably true that: 


Space and time 

Matter (substance) 
General causality 
Community (interaction) 


are ideal and exist only in our minds. But, one might ask, how is this possible? 
The ghostly, horrifying phenomenality of the world is indeed conditioned by the 
ideality of these forms; so how can the reality of the world be saved? 


In this question lies the riddle of transcendental idealism, as reflected in 
the formula given in the essay "Realism," the riddle of the world. | will address it 
at the end of this essay to answer it satisfactorily. 


We have now illuminated the error mentioned above under point 2). 


For Kant, causality, the relationship of an effect to a cause, is a category, a 
fundamental idea a priori, present before all experience, which exists only for 
experience and otherwise has no significance, much like how the hand is 
designed only to grasp tangible objects. Without the material of experience, it is a 


dead fundamental idea. If one were to attempt to use causality as a necessary 
link in the world, it would be a misuse. Kant therefore never tires of emphasizing 
not to apply the categories where we do not have the solid ground of the world 
beneath our feet. He thus warns against a transcendent use as an unauthorized, 
reckless use, in contrast to the permissible rational transcendental use, i.e., a 
use on objects of experience. 


Nevertheless, in a weak moment, Kant himself made such an unauthorized 
transcendent use of the category of causality because he recoiled before the 
bare result of his philosophy, the ghostly, meaningless phantasmagoria of the 
world, and trembled to his innermost core. He would rather have suppressed the 
charge of inconsistency — which was not withheld from him — and been thrown 
into the same pot as Berkeley. His hand must have trembled, and his forehead 
must have been bathed in a cold sweat of fear when he deduced with causality 
the thing-in-itself, the underlying basis of appearances, thus beyond the world of 
experience, where, according to his doctrine, the categories were not supposed 
to be applied. | have already stated in my main work, with admiration for this act 
of despair by the great man, that if absolute idealism, such as that of Buddhism, 
tries to pull me into its magical nets, | will not rescue myself by clinging to my 
doctrine, but by imagining myself in Kant's position in this act of his despair. For if 
a man like Kant would rather deal a mortal wound to his work, the most beautiful 
fruit of human deep thought, by declaring the world to be a phantasm — which 
was indeed consistent with his doctrine — than to allow the thing-in-itself 
idealism to place itself alongside critical philosophy, one cannot allow oneself to 
be seduced by the siren tones of the Indian prince's son. 


And again, the truth smiled ironically. Even their most brilliant, their most 
loyal Parsifal did not solve the riddle of the world: he had given an answer that 
contradicted itself. 


Nevertheless — and this is the error mentioned under point 3) — Kant 
would have turned the thing-in-itself from a mere zero into an X if he had found in 
his hand of causality what according to his transcendental aesthetics lends 
extension to things (the ideal space) alone, i.e., the things are themselves 
without extension, would be utterly unrecognizable in their essence, i.e., an X, 
because we can make neither an image nor an equation of a thing that is a 
mathematical point. 


As a result of all this, Kant has both improved and ruined Locke's doctrine. 
He improved it because he completely grounded and exhausted the ideal part; 
he ruined it because he left Locke on the real side, pulled the moving individuals 
over to the ideal side, and made them into zeros (unextended, motionless, 
mathematical points). 


Kant had two legitimate successors: Schopenhauer and Fichte. All others 
were pretenders to the throne without a legal title. And of these two, only 
Schopenhauer is significant for critical idealism: in this respect, he is the only 
spiritual heir of Kant. 


| have viewed the critique of Schopenhauer's works, the separation of the 
faulty and perishable from the significant and imperishable in them, with love as a 
life task and must, therefore, refer to the appendix of my main work to avoid 
repeating myself. Even with him, | can only bring up what is related to the topic 
that concerns us. 


As we have seen, Kant considered the cause of sense perception a 
mystery. First, he let it be something poorly given, then he set it as the 
thing-in-itself, which he was not entitled to do. 


Schopenhauer now took offense at this rotten spot in Kant's theory of 
knowledge, and with remarkable composure, he posed the question in this essay 
that | have addressed several times: 


How do | come to have any perception at all? 


This question is essentially the heart, the cardinal point of critical idealism; for the 
answer to it hinges nothing less than the definitive decision on whether the world 
is real or just a phantom, an insubstantial appearance. 


Schopenhauer found that without the relationship of change in the sense 
organ to a cause, we would not come to any perception at all. Thus, here already 
lay the law of causality as an a priori function alongside sense perception, not, as 
Kant wanted, as an original concept behind the externally given empirical 
perception. The law of causality is thus not an original a priori concept — 
Schopenhauer rightly rejected the entire apparatus of categories as primordial 
concepts — but a function of the understanding: its only function. 


This constitutes a merit that is no less significant than Locke's division of 
the ideal and real. For this demonstration, that the law of causality is the primal 
function of the understanding, Schopenhauer received from truth the first laurel 
wreath: the German nation, as is well known, did not weave one for him during 
his lifetime, and now he received one from their hands, how did he deserve it! 


It is, however, not understandable that Schopenhauer could stop at the 
causal law on the subjective side and could deny effectiveness altogether on the 
real side. That effectiveness is a cause — this, of course, is based on the causal 
law: without a subject, it would never be a cause; but that effectiveness itself is 
dependent on the causal law, that it must first be established by it — that is sheer 


nonsense. If one considers this sentence, one feels directly how something in our 
reason is violently twisted. Schopenhauer, however, did not hesitate to state it 
apodictically: 


That the sensory perception must have an external cause at all is based 
on a law, the origin of which demonstrably lies within us, in our brain, 
therefore is ultimately no less subjective than the perception itself. 

(4 fache W. 76) 


Here, Schopenhauer mixed cause with effectiveness altogether, and the natural 
consequence of this confusion was that he first wanted to explain the external 
world as an illusion and later found himself, as Kant, in blatant contradiction with 
the foundation of his doctrine. 


The truth is (and it has been reserved for me to express it) that just as 
certainly as the causal law is purely ideal, subjective, and a priori, so too is the 
effectiveness of things independent of the subject, that is, the effectiveness in the 
real realm. The ideal function must be stimulated, provoked from the outside; 
otherwise, it is dead and nothing at all. 


The causal law, i.e., the transition from the effect in the sensory organ to 
cause, was not particularly highlighted in Kant's inventory of the mind. He only 
listed general causality (the connection of two objects), which is why, as | said 
above, he considered it as a single piece divided into two parts. However, the 
distinction between the two is extraordinarily important. The one part (the 
connection of subject and object) is entirely a priori and ideal, while the other is 
merely ideal, for general causality is a posteriori, accomplished by reason on the 
basis of the a priori causal law. 


Schopenhauer then further improved Kant's theory of knowledge by: 


1) Demonstrating that sensibility cannot perceive it, but that the 
representation is a work of the intellect, intellectual, not sensual. 

2) By smashing the category apparatus into a thousand pieces, which, 
incidentally, remarked on the unreasonableness and patched them back 
together. This patching of nonsense provided them and their heirs with 
inexhaustible joy. 


In contrast, Schopenhauer spoiled Kant's theory of knowledge by 
destroying the synthesis (the connecting activity of reason) with the categories 
and not knowing how to save the categories 


e of matter (substance), 
e of general causality, 


e of community 
in another form, namely as connections and links of reason a posteriori. 


He further endorsed Kant's great error: that space and time are pure a 
priori intuitions. They are, as | have proven, connections a posteriori based on a 
priori forms (point-space, present time). 


We remember that Kant conceived the thing-in-itself, i.e., what appeared to 
the human mind as independent real reality, and nevertheless had to leave it as 
an X. Schopenhauer now determined it in the human breast as will. 


He further determined that this will is not merely arbitrariness, the 
conscious activity of the will, but also what Spinoza called the movement of the 
soul. Accordingly, he distinguished the activity of the will into unconscious and 
conscious. For this, the movement of nonsense was enough, and his heirs have 
unspeakable joy. The truth gave him a second laurel wreath. 


The core and main point of my doctrine is that what Kant called the 
thing-in-itself of mere appearance, which | have called decided 
representation, is something entirely different and absolutely unknowable, 
that — this | say — Is the thing-in-itself, this substrate of all appearances, 
and thus of the entire nature, is nothing other than that which is 
immediately known to us and with which we are very familiar in the 
innermost part of our own self as will; that therefore this will, far from being, 
as all previous philosophers assumed, inseparable from knowledge and 
even merely a result of the same, from this, which is of entirely secondary 
and later origin, is fundamentally different and completely independent, 
and can thus exist and manifest itself without it, which in all of nature, 
starting from the animal downwards, is indeed the case: — — — — — — 
that consequently, one can never conclude from the absence of knowledge 
to the absence of will; rather, this will manifests itself in all appearances of 
the non-knowledgeable, both in the vegetable and inorganic nature, as can 
be shown; therefore, not, as has been previously assumed without 
exception, will is conditioned by knowledge: although knowledge is through 
will. 

(W.i.0.N., 2u.3.) 


Here now, at the core of nature, at will, he fell into the unspeakably sad 
wavering between individual will and the one indivisible will in the world, which is 
the stamp of his entire doctrine. In the ideal realm, he is sometimes a realist, 
sometimes an idealist, on the real plane, he is sometimes a pantheist, sometimes 
a thing-in-itself idealist. 


For this reason, the truth smiled ironically at him, but very faintly; for love 
for him was too strong. He was the one who had almost torn away the last veil; 
he was the one who, from the deepest heart, longed to make all men happy and 
to redeem them. 


He found the core of nature in his breast as individual will. 


The character of a person is individual: it is different in each person. 
(Ethics 48.) 


Why did he leave this rock-solid ground and throw himself into the arms of 
a dreamed simple unity in the world? How little would | have found to improve in 
his magnificent doctrine if he had remained with the individual! For — and | must 
say it already now — if he had done this and further divided his theory of 
individual will activity into a conscious and unfathomably unconscious 
component, his doctrine in the West would stand as the same blue wonder 
flower, like Buddhism in the tropical forest of India: even more magical and 
fragrant, because it was rooted in the pure soil of critical idealism. Similar to the 
painter who, with just a single stroke, from his picture of a crying child made a 
laughing one, | too would have made with a single change out of Schopenhauer’s 
poison-soaked, contradiction-ridden system a consistent system of the purest 
thing-in-itself idealism, which could never be overthrown. Or as he himself said: 


Whether the objects known to the individual only as representations, but 
nonetheless like his own body, are appearances of a will, is the real 
meaning of the question about the reality of the external world. To deny 
this is the meaning of theoretical egoism, which thereby considers all 
appearances, except his own individual, as phantoms, just as practical 
egoism does the same in a practical sense by only considering and 
treating his own person as truly real, while viewing and treating all others 
as mere phantoms. Theoretical egoism cannot be refuted by proofs: 
nevertheless, it has consistently been used in philosophy only as skeptical 
sophism, i.e., as a pretense. As serious conviction, however, it could only 
be found in an insane asylum. 

(W.a.W.u. V.1. 124.) 


To the unconscious, unfathomable human will, | only needed to attribute 
the omnipotence that Buddha unhesitatingly granted it and that Schopenhauer 
had to grant to the one indivisible will in the world, — and Schopenhauer’s 
system is the blue wonder flower, consistent, untouchable, invulnerable, 
intoxicating for the individual. For now, Berkeley's eternal spirit, God, who gives 
the first impulse for the creation of the phenomenal world in our brain, is the 
thing-in-itself deduced by Kant, the basis of appearance, nothing other than the 
unconscious part of the human will, which, from its unfathomable depth, gives 


sensory stimuli to the mind, which this now processes, according to its functions 
and forms, into a world of appearances, into a pure, essence-less 
phantasmagoria. 


| confess here openly that | fought a long and hard battle between Buddha 
and Kant on one side and Christ and Locke on the other. | was almost equally 
tempted by one side to establish the blue wonder flower in the West and pulled 
by the other side not to deny the reality of the external world. | finally decided for 
Christ and Locke, but | also confess openly that my person and its fate-oriented 
thinking are influenced just as much by the fundamental pillars of my doctrine as 
by the enchantment of Buddhism. And as a person (not as a philosopher), | do 
not draw my doctrine from Buddhism. | feel like Dante says: 


Intra duo cibi, distanti e moventi 

D’un modo, prima si morria di fame, 

Che liber’ uomo l'un recasse a’ denti. 
(Paradiso, Canto IV.) 


(Between two foods, equally moving 
and equally distant, one would starve to death 
before the free man would bring either to his mouth.) 


This is also the right place for Fichte. 


Critical idealism owes Fichte nothing; for he neither increased nor 
decreased the forms of our mind, which Kant had established, but only deduced 
them in a new and rather poor way. He could have improved Kantian idealism by 
the continued dreaming of the offensive external foreign thing-in-itself, which 
Kant had secured with force, if he had replaced this thing-in-itself with the veiled 
core of the individual ego. But instead, he placed the general ego, universal 
reason, in its place. In a word: Fichte became a pantheist after he had spun the 
world out of the individual ego, or his doctrine is, as Jacobi said: 


an inverted idealistic Spinozism. 


Basically, however, his doctrine is, like all pantheism, absolute realism. The 
broken or split "ray of God" into the individual is just a ray of the sun and nothing 
without the sun: the sun is everything, the ray by itself is dead. 


Although, as | said, Fichte hardly deserves mention in a sketch of critical 
idealism, | could not leave him unmentioned for two reasons: firstly, because one 
can transform his doctrine, like Schopenhauer’s, into genuine thing-in-itself 
idealism with a single stroke (one only needs to derive sensation from the veiled 
depth of the individual ego); then, because it is necessary for me to defend this 


great philosopher Schopenhauer against him. In the philosophical-political field, 
Fichte is still unmatched and belongs to the few truly significant men on whom 
the German nation can be proud. Schopenhauer appears in this field next to 
Fichte like a crippled Jesuit creature in body and spirit next to a robust German 
giant, in whose blood the fresh air of the Thuringian Forest and the North Sea 
lives. Fichte will be, as long as there is a German nation, the ideal of a German in 
general and of a philosophical politician in particular. His "Speeches to the 
German Nation" and the "Principles of the Present Age" will go to the grave with 
the German people. 


It only remains for me now to solve the riddle of transcendental idealism. | 
summarize it here, as Schopenhauer has since emerged, in the words: 


The world depends on the mirror in the human mind, whose functions and 
forms are as follows: 


Functions: 

Receptivity of the senses 
Causal Law 
Synthesis; 

A priori forms: 
Point-space 
Matter 


Present time; 

Ideal (a posterior!) forms: 
Mathematical space 
Substance 
Time 
General causality 
Community 


The world is essentially phenomenal; it is appearance. Without a subject, 
there is no external world. 

And yet, the world is a collective unity independent of the subject, 
consisting of moving individuals, which a real affinity, a dynamic 
connection, unites as if they were welded together. 


The solution is this: All mental functions and forms are not there for the 
creation of the external world out of nothing, but merely for the knowability of the 
world, just as the stomach only digests but does not simultaneously produce the 
food, the hand only grasps an object but does not produce the object itself. The 
causal law leads to the effectiveness of things, making it a cause but not 
producing it; space shapes things, but it does not create their extension; time 
recognizes the movement of things, but it does not move them; reason connects 


the recognized parts of a thing, thereby giving it its individual unity; general 
causality recognizes the connection of causes, but it does not create them; 
community recognizes the dynamic interrelation of all things but does not 
produce it; finally, matter (substance) makes things material, substantial; it 
objectively brings forth their force, but it does not create it. 


Here, as | have shown in my work, where force, the real thing-in-itself, 
marries with matter in the human mind, is the point where the ideal must be 
separated from the real. 


So, | did not make the cut between the ideal and the real. That had already 
been performed excellently, superbly, and incomparably by the ingenious Locke. 
But Locke had defined the ideal side poorly and the real side completely wrongly. 
Thus, | have gone back to Locke, influenced by Berkeley, Hume, Kant, and 
Schopenhauer, and have solved the riddle of transcendental idealism based on 
his correct cut. The world is not as our mind reflects it: it is appearance and, from 
the foundation of appearance toto genere (in its entire nature), different and only 
united by Locke’s secondary qualities, which | summarized in the concept of 
matter (substance). 


And now we shall move on to the second type of idealism, the true 
thing-in-itself idealism, of which there is only one single system in the world: 
Buddhism. 


Fourth Essay. 
Buddhism. 


Ex oriente lux! 
(From the East, 
light!) 


|. The Esoteric Part of the Buddha Doctrine. 
ll. The Exoteric Part of the Buddha Doctrine. 
Ill. The Legend of Buddha’s Life. 

IV. The Character Image of Buddha. 


|. The Esoteric Part of the Buddha Doctrine. 


It is far away, what will it be? And it is very deep, who will find it? 
Ecclesiastes 7:25 


The sources from which one can learn about Buddhism alone, the sacred 
books of the Buddhists, are numerous and extensive writings. On the island of 
Ceylon alone, the Buddhist priests can provide the researcher with 465 writings, 
not counting the silver plates decorated with magnificent symbols. | will list the 
page numbers of some of these writings so that one can get an idea of the extent 
of the literature on Buddhism. 


The Book of the 550 Births (Pansiya-panas-jataka-pota) has 2,400 pages, 
each page with nine lines, and each line counted as one hundred letters. 


The Questions of King Milinda (Milinda prashna) have 720 pages like the 
above. 


The Path of the Pure (Wisudhi-margga-sanné) has 1,200 such pages. 


Buddha himself did not write a single one of these scriptures. They contain, 
supposedly word for word, all his speeches, the commentaries on them, 
philosophical treatises, and his biography, that is, not only the description of his 
life as Buddha but also of his previous lives in many other life forms. 


For those who are not proficient in the respective oriental languages, the 
most important books about Buddhism include Spence Hardy’s compendiums: 
Manual of Buddhism (London, Williams and Norgate, 1860) and Eastern 
Monachism (same publisher). 


For these excellent books alone, every German scholar, indeed every 
educated German, should thoroughly understand English. It is beyond all doubt 
that the writings of Buddhism, the main parts of which Spence Hardy translated 
literally, stand on an equal footing with the New Testament, the Critique of Pure 
Reason, and The World as Will and Representation, and cannot be reached by 
any other works of the human mind; therefore, it is far better to learn English to 
delve into Buddhism, just as one learns Greek concerning Greek philosophy 
alone, or Latin only concerning the Oupnek’hat or Spinoza's works. 


Schopenhauer regretted to the fullest extent that the aforementioned 
books by Spence Hardy have not yet been translated into German; | 
wholeheartedly agree with him because Spence Hardy lived as an English 
missionary for twenty years on the island of Ceylon, known as the only part of 
India whose inhabitants are Buddhists and where the teachings of Buddha have 
been preserved in their purest form. From his work further emerges the clear 


picture of a diligent, discerning, and significant scholar, and precisely the fact that 
a devout but honest Anglican reports on the deep wisdom of the Indian prince's 
son makes the account so uniquely interesting. It is clear to see how the 
Christian faith in the missionary wavered and shook under the influence of this 
atheistic doctrine: how Hardy clung to the cross at Golgotha to avoid breaking his 
oath and becoming, from a declared convert of the "heathen," a fervent follower 
of Buddha, that is, himself a "heathen." Such is the immense allure of the 
Buddha's teachings. 


In Europe, it has become a "maid-of-all-work," and it is high time that the 
foolish nonsense being played with it stops. "India is far away," thought and still 
thinks many, "what will it be," if | claim something untrue and bring it in the blue 
scent of the Indian distance? Thus, the materialists drag the noble teaching into 
the fray for their absurdities without the slightest understanding of it; realists as 
well as idealists rely on it, yes, pantheists dare with the iron forehead of audacity 
to tear pieces from it to cover the main nakedness of their nonsense with it; for 
Buddhism and pantheism stand in absolute contrast and are opposites. "Hands 
off!" | shout to all these bold ones. The blue wonder flower of India must not be 
attacked; it can only be admired. 


If one compares Buddha's teachings with the pantheism of the old 
Brahmins, one will find many identical elements. Both are pessimistic, i.e., 
imbued with the truth that life is an evil; for both, the external world is unreal, a 
pure appearance; above both hovers the idea of redemption. And yet, there is no 
greater difference than between Brahmanism and Buddhism. 


This difference is fully and purely reflected in the words: 


For the old Brahmin, the external world and his own person were 

mere illusions, nothing, and the incomprehensible, invisible world 

soul (the Brahman) was alone real; 

In contrast, according to the esoteric teaching of Buddha, only the 
external world is phenomenal, and he, Buddha alone, is real. 


| will now substantiate the latter from the writings of Buddhism. However, 
before | proceed with this work, | remind you that we possess no writings from 
Buddha himself, and | point out that it fared with the deep thinker like it did with 
Christ: the followers first grasped the esoteric part of the doctrine, as far as they 
could comprehend it at all, made it palatable to the people, then completely 
distorted, perverted, and fantastically embellished the entire teaching. Spence 
Hardy also recognized this; he said: 


It would be much more in line with the spirit of Buddhism if one assumed 
that Buddha taught only the sentient beings of our Earth as existing and 


neither believed in angels nor demons, nor did he speak of supernatural 
beings. It is very likely that his disciples, yielding to the prejudice of the 
people, invented these beings. It is also justified to think that all these 
legends were later grafted onto Buddhism. We find something similar in 
Christianity and the traditions of the Jews and Muslims: embellishments 
that are not attributable to the founders of these religions but rather to the 
misguided imaginations of their followers. 

(Man. o. Bud., 41.) 


So, | must, however, with the strictest logic, sift through the mass of 
Buddhist writings to extract the grains of gold, in order to build the pure esoteric, 
the essential part. 


Buddha started from his own person and indeed from the whole person, 
the knowing and willing self. Thus, he was a pure idealist. He was driven into this 
standpoint by the Sankhya doctrine, in which the first and most realistic, 
clumsiest opposition was made against the rigid Indian pantheism. The 
philosopher Sankhya, Buddha's predecessor, was just as overstrained as the old 
Brahmins. Just as they renounced a dreamed unity in the world by plunging the 
dagger into their own breasts, Sankhya held on to this and encompassed the 
individuals of the world entirely in the firm bond that unites them. He taught 
independent real individuals, a truth as distant from a simple unity in or over the 
world as anything could be. 


Buddha, however, adopted this standpoint based on the individual, with 
that ingenious power that humanity can only produce once in a millennium. 


This standpoint is the only correct one in philosophy. In the essay 
"|dealism," | have already emphasized it. What is given to me directly outside of 
my person? Nothing. In my own skin, | think and feel immediately; everything 
else, beyond my skin, may or may not exist. Who wants and can give me 
certainty about that? What | know from others and other things — all of it is 
processed sensory impression, and could this sensory impression not just as well 
have been produced by a force within me as by something outside of me? 


This is the crucial problem of critical idealism and the great obstacle in the 
way of thinking. Everything that can be opposed to it, Goethe nicely summed up 
in the words: 


"All healthy people have the conviction of their existence and of a being 
around them." 


The conviction! But does this conviction arise solely from the necessary 
regularity of the external world, which has never been interrupted by a miracle 


and to which we have therefore become accustomed? Must one be convinced of 
an existing being around us? Certainly not. Kant has proven it, and he alone 
would be sufficient evidence that one does not necessarily need this conviction. 
The entire regularity of the external world, from which Goethe's "conviction" alone 
springs, was placed by Kant, as we will recall, as an ideal affinity of things into 
the human mind and has expressed as his conviction: 


The world is phenomenal, and its appearances lie in a subjective nexus. 


It is clear that what crude realism puts forth against idealism is simply a 
brazen uncritical claim on which one can only build a philosophical system as 
bold and airy as its foundation. 


We can thus only build the esoteric part of Buddhism in such a way that 
each of us thinks of his person, his self, his individuality, as initially the only real 
thing in the world, and indeed each of us must think for a time that he is the 
prince himself, Buddha. In no other way can the blue wonder flower of India be 
produced or understood. 


What did Buddha find when he looked into the only reality within himself? 
He found upadana (cleaving to existence, cleaving to existing objects), i.e., 
desire, hunger, thirst for being, for forms of existence, or in short: the will to live. 


In this general form of the will to live, or better (since it is only with a single 
will, the will to live, that we have to do in Buddha's teaching), in this form of will, 
karma (literally action, supreme power) carries the specific character, i.e., |, 
Buddha, want life, being, but | want it in a very specific way. 


Thus, Buddhism, though it may appear to be based on two principles on 
the surface, is fundamentally based on only one; for karma and upadana are one 
and the same. If one is posited, the other is automatically included. Karma is the 
essence of Buddha, upadana the form, the general, or as the imaginative mind of 
the Hindu expressed it: 


It is as impossible to separate karma from upadana as it is impossible to 
separate heat from fire or solidity from rock. 


Furthermore, with these principles of karma and upadana, which | want to 
summarize under the concept of "individual will to live," rebirth is likewise so 
closely connected, as heat is with fire, as solidity is with rock. 


Through upadana, a new existence is established, but the manner in which 
this new being behaves depends on its karma, its character. 
(Man. of Bud., 394.) 


Karma itself depends only on itself, its specific individual character. 
(ibid., 395.) 


And now, notice well how Buddha further defined the core of his being. 


Karma is achinteyya, i.e., without consciousness. 
(ibid., 396.) 


Neither karma nor upadana has self-consciousness. 
(ibid., 396.) 


So, we haven't even taken three steps into the esoteric part of the Buddha 
doctrine, and we have already found the entire foundation of Schopenhauer's 
philosophy: the unconscious will to live. It can certainly be said that 
Schopenhauer's spirit was most energetically fertilized by Buddhist writings: the 
ancient wisdom of India descended after nearly three and a half millennia onto 
the descendant of an emigrated son of the wonderland. 


What else did Buddha find within himself? He found a mirror for karma and 
upadana: the mind, self-consciousness. 


But this mirror — and this must be very firmly held in mind if one wants to 
understand Buddhism — does not belong to the essence of the will; it is not even 
secondary, but it is thoroughly phenomenal, i.e., a formless illusion. 


Through this, the phenomenality of the body and the entire external world 
is also given. Buddha regarded his body and the entire surrounding world as the 
illusion of an illusion, a mere appearance for the reflection of a mirror image. 


The human body, according to Buddha, is not merely an appearance as in 
Kant's philosophy, but a semblance: a very significant difference, for the former 
has a basis (i.e., in Kant, a real ground), whereas the latter is without substance, 
it is nothing at all. Accordingly, the body is unreal, it does not have the slightest 
trace of reality, or as it is poetically and vividly expressed in the language of the 
magnificent India: 


The body (rupa-khandho) is like the foam of a wave that forms and then 
dissipates; 
Sensation (wédana-khandho) is like a bubble that dances on the surface of 
the water; 
Perception (sannya-khandho) is like a mirage in the glow of sunlight; 
Judgment (sankharo-khandho) is like the wood of the banana tree (without 
firmness and hardness); And self-consciousness (winyana-khandho) is like 
a ghost or a magical illusion (magical illusion). 

(Man. o. Bud., 424.) 


Consider what this fundamentally means. This doctrine is a summary or 
even despotic form of critical idealism. Here, Buddha and Kant shake hands like 
brothers. The former simply decrees in the sovereign feeling of his person, the 
only reality: My body, my mind, the world is nothing; | declare it without giving 
reasons, and so it must and shall be. The latter, however, takes the human mind, 
dissects it, identifies each piece individually, determines its function, and proves 
that not only must the external world be an appearance but that we are also such 
to ourselves. For if we observe our inner self, we do not recognize it by what we 
are, because we can only observe it in time, separated from self-consciousness 
(in the inner sense); the reflection of our self in consciousness is not more real 
than a tree or another person. 


How admirable and astonishing! Kant had no idea of Buddha’s teachings; 
but he was an Indo-German like Locke, Berkeley, Hume: idealism was in his 
blood. 


Let’s move on. We will feel as if we are like a landscape painter who sees 
a tropical jungle for the first time and becomes dazed by the scent of the 
blossoms and the splendor of the colors: we will become more and more 
dream-bound. 


So, the only real thing now was no longer the person of Buddha, his 
self-consciousness, from which he had started, but the unconscious karma, the 
individual will to live, without mind and what is immediately and mediately 
connected with it. 


| emphasize individual; for just as materialists, without any legitimate 
reason, base their crude doctrine on Buddha because they understood the 
human mind as a product of the body, so the modern romantic pantheists base 
their doctrine on Buddha because he held self-consciousness, in which, as they 
say, individuality, personality alone could exist, as mere appearance. The former 
are refuted once and for all by Buddhism with the remark that Buddha also 
declared the human body, thus their entire imagined real matter, to be mere 
appearance; however, the pantheists should note that individuality is recognized 
not only in self-consciousness but also felt purely with sensitivity. Meanwhile, the 
latter claim, as an argument, that another philosophy existed before Buddha’s. 
This resulted in the pantheists, who would so gladly throw their own Buddhist, 
selfish, individual karma into the bottomless abyss of their world-soul, making a 
power claim: Buddha’s most hasty flight: 


Karma is individual. 


Thus, the prince (on page 446 of Man. of Bud.) simply decreed this without 
providing any reasons, and it is dishonest to draw conclusions from his teachings 


that contradict the foundation of the same. However, | will immediately show that 
the individuality of karma can be proven from the principles of Buddhism itself. 


So, we have as the only real thing the unconscious individual karma. Now, 
we must explore the nature of karma as far as possible. 


When Buddha looked into his own breast, he found a strong urge for 
existence, namely for existence in a particular form. This urge presented itself to 
him as a force. But could it reveal itself to him as an omnipotent force? No. He 
found that his will was limited, that it could not perform miracles, in short, that it 
was not omnipotent. 


Besides this arbitrariness (conscious will activity), he also observed within 
himself the manifestations of a hidden, veiled force in feelings and thoughts that 
he could not account for. Such thoughts and feelings, arising from an 
unfathomable depth, can be observed by any person within themselves; the 
same ones have also, as we have seen in the essay "Realism," caused the first 
objectively inclined people to surrender the heart of the individual to dreamed 
spirits of light and demons. One says: "driven by the spirit of God," "possessed 
by the devil," "in the clutches of an unclean spirit," in a word, "demonic," and in 
animals, "instinctive." 


This mysterious unconscious power in the human breast now became the 
main thing for Buddha, and it is the cornerstone of his significant doctrine. 


He gave it omnipotence, which logically flowed from the fact that he 
considered his person alone to be real. For if, besides Buddha, there was nothing 
else real, then it had to be omnipotent because there was nothing else that could 
limit it. 


Karma is supreme power: 
Karma is omnipotence. 
(Man. o. Bud., 399.) 


From this omnipotent, unconscious, individual karma, we can now derive 
everything we have come to know about Buddhism up to this point and have 
found elsewhere. 


First of all, conscious will is an illusion because it is limited and contradicts 
omnipotence; furthermore, the entire human mind, indeed its very sensitivity 
(feeling), is an illusion because it cannot reflect true karma; but if the mind is only 
an illusion, then necessarily my body and the entire external world must be an 
illusion as well, since their entire existence lies in the reflection within this 
illusion-mirror. 


Herein lies the proof within Buddhism itself for the individuality of karma: 
firstly, next to a being that has omnipotence, nothing else can exist; only one 
being can have omnipotence; secondly, the concept of infinity is based on the 
being of space and time, which stand and fall with the mind because they are 
ideal. Therefore, there remains only a single being that is not infinite. Such a 
being is only conceivable as pure individuality, of which we cannot form any 
conception. 


Even here, we can already see that esoteric Buddhism, based on an 
irrefutable real fact, is a firmly coherent, flawless, strictly consistent system. 


Now we have to address the main question: What is the core of the 
essence of this omnipotent, unconscious karma? We see immediately that we 
can only answer this question negatively. Even the predicates "unconscious" and 
"omnipotent" are negative. Apart from the fact that "unconscious" is linguistically 
negative, it is also objectively negative, for | am never aware of my 
unconsciousness, and the essence of unconsciousness cannot be given as a 
conscious state; furthermore, "omnipotent" is, in the deepest sense, the negation 
of "limited," since no being in the world, that is, no being in our experience, is 
omnipotent. Based on the absolute idealism of the Buddha doctrine discussed 
above, we must now give karma the following two additional negative predicates: 


Without extension 
Timeless 


But what do these four negative predicates — unconscious, omnipotent, 
timeless, and without extension — express? They express that karma is a 
mathematical point, or in short, transcendent, surpassing experience, not to be 
grasped by the human mind. 


The wonder-working Karma is a mere abstraction. 
(Das wunderwirkende Karma ist eine blo&e Abstraktion.) 
(Man. o. Bud., 396.) 


Of the four things that can only be understood by a Buddha (Teacher of 
Humanity), one is this: Karma-wisaya, i.e., in what way karma causes 
effect. 

(ib. 8 and 9, Note.) 


Thus, Buddhism is transcendent dogmatism. 


At the same time, it is Ding-an-sich (thing-in-itself) idealism because it, 
based on the irrefutable fact of inner experience, attributes reality only to the self. 


And what is the only positive aspect of the entire esoteric Buddhism? The 
explanation that karma is individual and that it exists. Buddha did not provide any 
information about how it is individual and how it exists, as he could not. He did 
not trace his recognized and felt individual life principle back to a transcendent 
primal ground in time but placed it on an ever-present eternal transcendent 
primal ground. 


This is, as | must emphasize, by no means a flaw in his doctrine, and only 
a philosophically crude person could claim that the Buddha doctrine is therefore 
incomplete. | will shed full light on this. 


As long as there are humans — and more perfect beings will certainly not 
follow them — no philosophical system will be able to enter into appearance 
without a transcendent foundation or support. An absolute philosophy, i.e., one in 
which the ultimate ground of the world, in its essence, would be no mystery, will 
never, never exist. 


However, two philosophical systems can differ as day from night in the 
manner in which they lean on the transcendent ground. 


All systems, with the exception of true Christianity (or my doctrine) and 
particularly pantheism in its grand forms, take the transcendent ground as 
existing simultaneously (coexisting) with the world. This continuously confuses 
and obscures the order and clarity of the world, with the sole exception of 
Buddhism. Every action in the world, the greatest as well as the smallest, in 
pantheism is, therefore, firstly an inexplicable miracle; for every action is brought 
about by an invisible, mysterious hand. Every action also contains a logical 
contradiction, as we shall soon see. In contrast, as | will clearly demonstrate in 
the essay on the dogma of the Christian Trinity, the transcendent, unfathomable 
ground of the world existed before the world, such that it alone existed, and the 
world, from the beginning of its existence, was the only clear, ordered world, 
whose appearances are in no way mysterious, and we have only one miracle: 
the creation of the world. The world itself is neither miraculous, nor does any 
single action in it contradict the laws of thought. The only mystery remaining is 
the manner in which the simple unity, God, existed before the world. 


Buddhism, as | have said several times, is the only system in the world that 
is pure thing-in-itself idealism (Ding-an-sich-/dealismus). Therefore, it already 
holds a very exceptional position as such. And precisely because it is pure 
thing-in-itself idealism, i.e., because Buddha considered himself alone to be real, 
the transcendent ground that coexists and simultaneously exists with Buddha 
cannot confuse and obscure the world. Confusion and obscurity can only be 
brought into the world through the coexistence of a God if this God is supposed 
to encompass more than one human breast. For even if Buddha could not 


conceive of the individuality of his karma, he was not in logical, absolute 
contradiction with pantheism, which teaches many mathematical points 
(individuals) and simultaneously teaches a simple unity; for the simple unity is 
absolutely incompatible with plurality if both are supposed to exist 
simultaneously. Either plurality or simple unity: there is no third option. If there is 
to be because according to Pantheism, we think that God, the simple unity, for 
example, should be completely undivided in the hand and simultaneously 
completely undivided in the bone. We feel exactly in our brains how something 
like this is supposed to be concealed: because we cannot imagine such an easily 
accomplished connection of words, cannot think of it. It mocks all the laws of 
thinking and tramples on our reason: it abuses our minds. 


So difficult, yes, so impossible it is to think of the basic principle of 
Pantheism, so easily it is to think that | am God, but well understood, only |, only 
Buddha: a single individual. That is why | already said in the essay "Idealism" that 
the deep phrase from the Upanishads of the Vedas: 


Hae omnes creaturae in totum ego sum et praeter me aliud ens non est, 


can be applied with the same right to Buddhism as to Pantheism; because 
Buddha carried within himself, in his breast, God and the world and apart from 
him, Buddha, there was nothing else. 


Here lies more clearly than anywhere else the reason why Buddhism is so 
often regarded as identical with Pantheism or as a branch of Pantheism. Thus 
Mr. von Hartmann has ventured to write: 


The only being that corresponds to the idea of the inner cause of my 
activity is something non-individual, the all-unified unconscious, which just 
as well corresponds to the idea of Peter from his ego as to the idea of Paul 
from his ego. On this deepest ground rests only the esoteric Buddhist 
ethics, not the Christian one. 

(Phil d. Unb., 718) 


which judgment is based on the most superficial examination of the great system. 
But | call out again: Hands off the blue wonder flower! 


Furthermore, as Buddhism is entirely free from logical contradiction, which 
has corroded Pantheism like a corrosive poison, it is also the only system (in 
which a transcendent ground simultaneously exists with the world), which knows 
only one single miracle: precisely the eternal transcendent ground. If we take this 
single miracle as given, then everything in nature, every individuality, every 
action, is clear, transparent, logical, necessary, no riddle. 


This is what | will now show. 


The only miracle of Buddhism is therefore the unconscious, omnipotent, 
timeless, spaceless, individual Karma. 


First, the body and what we call the mind (senses, reason, judgment, 
imagination, reason) are created. Is this wonderful? In no way; for Karma has 
omnipotence. Then it brings forth feeling (the states of pleasure and displeasure, 
physical pain and lust) and imagination. The feeling is simply reflected in 
consciousness; imagination, on the other hand, has a complicated origin. The 
main thing in imagination is the sense impression. Who causes it according to 
Buddha? The omnipotent Karma: 


The eye, which receives the impression of color, i.e., whether an object 
appears green or yellow; the ear, which receives the impression of sound 
— all these impressions are caused by Karma. 

(Man. o. B., 401.) 


Is the imagination wonderful? In no way, for Karma is, as noted, 
omnipotent. Now we want to take one small step further in this important 
doctrine. 


The whole world is, according to esoteric Buddhism, phenomenal; 
phenomenal is likewise the limited arbitrariness of Buddha; real alone is the 
omnipotent Karma in his breast. 


How is it to be explained that Buddha could be limited in his actions if he 
were the omnipotent God? 


This question lies at the core of esoteric Buddhism. 


Through a world that is indeed thoroughly an appearance, but that 
opposes the individual as a real power and is limited; further, through a 
conscious will that is not omnipotent — a real conflict is created in the breast of 
Buddha. 


This significant conflict is desired by the omnipotent Karma and because it 
wills it, it has built, by virtue of its omnipotence, a body that is only 
half-independent, with everything connected to it: limited will, sensation, desire, 
displeasure, pain, lust, knowledge, space, time, causality, representation — a 
world of appearances of mighty real power. 


But why did it want this real conflict? 


There is only one answer to this: 


It wanted through this attachment to a world of appearances the 
mortification, the transition from being to non-being. 


The conflict is the individual destiny that Karma has created with 
unfathomable wisdom and omnipotence. It is tied to existence, primarily causing 
suffering, and shows, through knowledge, how Buddha can be freed from 
existence. 


In my discussion of the exoteric part of Buddhism in my main work, | have 
demonstrated with many examples how omnipotent Karma manifests as fate. It 
groups external circumstances, the motives; sometimes it leaves the individual 
no escape, presses them against the wall, and entombs them as if in stone, so 
that they must remain motionless and starve; sometimes it opens the rocks and 
lets the individual escape to sunlit plains, sometimes it lets people chase after 
illusions, sometimes it bestows renunciation and wisdom upon them. 


It is always Karma that shapes both the external world, the motives, the 
drive, and the desire in the breast; it always keeps the eye on the goal that 
emerges from the conflict: to achieve non-being, to attain nothingness. 


To avoid repeating myself, | refer, for the answer to the question: why does 
the omnipotent Karma, if it wants non-being, not free itself immediately from 
existence, to my Metaphysics (Phil. d. Erl., Vol. |). | just want to add the answer 
here: omnipotence is omnipotent even to itself, it needs the process of gradual 
conflict to be able to transition from being to non-being. 


Buddha described the location of Karma in the body in unsurpassable, 
delightfully poetic images because he could not express it with cold reason. He 
said: 


Let us think of a fruit tree before it blooms. We cannot say that the fruit is 
located in this or that particular part of the tree, and yet it is in the tree. So 
is Karma in the human body. 

(Man. o. Bud., 446.) 


Even if we cannot form a concept of how the temporal actions of 
phenomenal arbitrariness touch its underlying, motionless, and dimensionless 
point-Karma in an expanded body, the relationship between Karma and the body 
does not contain any logical contradiction because we are only dealing with one 
single individual. Pantheism, however, lies entirely in logical contradiction 
because it teaches a simple unity of individuals; for how could we imagine that 
the world soul lies whole and undivided in the brain and at the same time whole 
and undivided in the spine. Modern pantheism, to get out of the dilemma, has 
devised the clever means of separating the efficacy of the force from the force 


itself: that is, the world soul acts in individuals without fulfilling them. As if this 
violent separation, not given by any experience and contradicting logic, were not 
a new quagmire! Where a thing acts, there it is: there is no action at a distance 
(actio in distans) in any other way than a propagation of force in real media. | 
speak a word, it shakes the air, it reaches the ear of another, that person repeats 
it, and so on, and so forth; thus, my word spoken in Frankfurt can resound again 
in Peking, and we actually have an action at a distance, an effect into the 
distance, but not in such a way that | speak in Frankfurt and now, quite directly, a 
Mandarin in Peking suddenly rushes to carry out my order. 


The relationship of the body to Karma can be thought of in the image of an 
immovable sphere, which is constantly touched by a moving tangent at a single 
point: 


Body and External World 


The body and the image of the external world carried by it are the tangent, karma 
is the circle. Every state Buddha touched now affected his karma and brought 
about in him what was willed for this moment. However, we cannot say more 
than that, for it is impossible to determine how something temporal affects 
something eternal. The connection is precisely transcendent: we stand before the 
miracle of Buddhism. 


Just as simply and naturally as everything so far flowed from this miracle, 
so simply and naturally does the Buddhist dogma of reincarnation flow from it. 


The almighty karma is always incarnate in a single individual: this must be 
firmly held because it is the cornerstone of Buddhism and distinguishes it from 
pantheism. Karma is not wrapped in a single body for all times, which then 
remains in its long form until karma has achieved its purpose, but karma changes 
forms. Sometimes it is in a worm, sometimes it is in a king, sometimes in a lion, 
sometimes in a dancer. 


However, one sees that all this is not necessarily the case, and | am in 
doubt whether reincarnation really belongs to the esoteric part of Buddhism, or 
whether it is rather exoteric. 


| now want to show so clearly, based on the Ding-an-sich idealism, how 
unimportant the reincarnation is, that everyone who reads this treatise will 
become as courageous as | am: that is, they will understand that a narrow strip 
separates me from the domain of madness. For we are faced with a problem that 
Schopenhauer (who, by the way, was a realist, but spent a great deal of time 
dealing with it) eventually dismissed as those matters that belong in the lunatic 
asylum. 


|, the author of this essay, must imagine, based on Buddhism, that | am the 
only reality in the world, that | am God. Neither my body, nor the pen with which | 
write, nor the paper that lies before me, nor the printer that will print this essay, 
nor the reader of the same is real. All this is illusion, phantasmagoria, and only 
that which is concealed and hidden in my breast, the indwelling karma, exists. 


But not only this, but also everything that historical works report to me 
about the course of humanity, in short, everything foreign that lies behind me and 
everything foreign that | can imagine in the future is unreal. Only my own past 
individual fate is real. My parents are not real, my siblings are not real, but my 
childhood, my youth, the lost part of my manhood, are not real. 


Thus, Buddha himself and his teachings are now just a phantom to me. 
Neither has a person like Buddha ever lived in India, nor have any words been 
spoken that are written in Buddhist scriptures. 


All of this, like the present real world, is sorcery, phantasmagoria of my 
almighty karma, to first achieve a certain state within me and then fulfill a specific 
purpose for itself. 


And not only this. Suppose the reader of this essay feels his self, his 
person, as | now feel mine. Is he allowed to consider his existence as real? From 
the standpoint of Buddhism, of absolute Ding-an-sich idealism, he may not. He 
must consider me and my essay precisely as illusory, as I, in writing this, must 
consider him, the reader, Buddha, his words, Alexander the Great, the Roman 
Empire, the Crusades, the French Revolution, Kant and his works, and so on, as 
mere illusions without the slightest reality. 


And if no one believes this, this standpoint is not unjustified. It is justified 
because it can give only the certain and irrefutable: the standpoint of my 
immediately felt and recognized self. Every other standpoint, compared to this, is 
like water, on the surface of which we can only swim with effort. It is also the 
standpoint of the mystic. Angelus Silesius expressed the identity of his self — 
and only of his personal self — with God openly in the verse: 


| know that without me God cannot live: 
If | become nothing, He must give up the Spirit. 


It is not the standpoint of the insane, but only one that can drive one 
insane. This should be taken to heart. | may pronounce this judgment because | 
am unbiased, because certainly no other foot has stood as firmly as mine on the 
ground of the absolute self and ever will stand; however, | have left that ground 
after thorough consideration. If someone once goes through his past with the 
assumption that all the people he has met, in short, everything he has seen, 
learned, and experienced, was an illusion, he will surely, if he has fully 
understood the problem, come to the conclusion that the assumption of an 
absolutely phenomenal world contains no contradiction in itself and that his entire 
past life can be explained just as well with such an assumption as with a real 
world. 


The Buddhist fundamental proposition: 
|, Buddha, am God, 


is a proposition that can never be refuted. Christ has taught me the same thing 
with different words (I and the Father are one); | also taught it, but it is only valid 
before the world, not in the world. 


Rebirth is therefore a secondary matter; for it is never to be decided 
whether my body is the thousandth or the first and last incarnation of God. Only 
one thing is logically certain: that God remains, in the language of Buddha, 
karma, as the almighty pure karma can never reach nothingness. Incarnation is 
for nothingness a conditio sine qua non (a necessary condition). It is, as | said, 
irrelevant whether one body or 100,000 successive forms are necessary for 
redemption from the bonds of existence, because the question of the value of 
existence, which can only be overcome in the corporeality and in the external 
world carried by it, whether of the past, present, or future, can objectively be 
karma, cannot be solved in a single body to redeem karma. The reflection of 
existence that God could have accomplished without the world alone is 
necessary; the number of bodies is irrelevant. 


If one decides for many incarnations, one must assume an unbroken 
sequence (which | again cautiously emphasize so that the foundation of 
Buddhism does not get lost from view) as a chain whose links always represent a 
single individual. Such chains consist of about 200,000 links (to gain a chain from 
the hand of history from the year 4000 B.C. to the present); everyone can form 
an unbroken chain at will but must not forget the link of the present. Whether the 
last link is when God transfers it to nothingness: that everyone must decide with 
their conscience. 


With this, we have dismissed the entire esoteric part of Buddhism. Was | 
wrong when | called it the blue miracle flower of India? Was | wrong when | said 
that everyone must have the courage to look at it, like a genius landscape painter 
who paints the colors of a tropical forest? Who else, if not someone of genius 
stature, stood before a royal throne, took off his costly garments, and went 
begging from house to house in simple clothing because his father renounced 
him? 


But before | close this section, | must make some remarks. 


1. | consider Christianity, which stands on the reality of the external world, to 
be the absolute truth in the garb of dogma and will justify my opinion ina 
new way in the essay "The Dogma of the Christian Trinity". Nevertheless, | 
am of the opinion — and anyone who has clearly absorbed the present 
essay into their mind will agree with me — that the esoteric part of 
Buddhism, which denies the reality of the external world, is likewise the 
absolute truth. Such a statement seems contradictory, for there can only be 
one absolute truth. However, the contradiction is only apparent; for the 
absolute truth is simply this: that it is about the transition of God from being 
into nothingness. Both Christianity and Buddhism teach this and thus both 
stand at the center of truth. 


It is incidental whether God dwells in a single breast or whether the world 
is the shattered God — the only thing that separates Buddhism from Christianity. 


Both are furthermore based on the individual, on the fact of inner and outer 
experience; finally, they share that as long as this lovelorn God is not redeemed, 
the world will continue to exist. At the moment, where we are ripe for 
nothingness, nothingness is, the world perishes. 


2. Buddhism alone is the teaching that abolishes all absurdities of life, its 
ghastly and terrifying character, and all tormenting and enigmatic aspects 
in science. 


The teaching abolishes the absurdities of life: If | stand before a dung heap 
and stare into the filth, then | must, if the whole world is nothing other than the 
shattered God, regard the filth itself, the maggots in it, the rats dancing on it, the 
spiders and all the insects, as equal in essence to myself. How disgusting! — But 
if | am a Buddhist, then these rats, worms, maggots, etc., are mere appearances 
without essence and only conjured before my eye by my almighty karma to 
evoke a certain feeling, a particular state: precisely the state of disgust within me. 


The teaching abolishes the ghastly and terrifying character of life: If 1, asa 
person, am the only reality in the world and the present world is like the past, a 


mere illusion, that the struggle for existence, the misfortune of millions, and 
everything terrible have been forgotten, like murder, theft, battle, revolution, 
earthquake, mining disasters, or shipwrecks — anything that has ever occurred. 
The entire terrible struggle for existence, the misfortune of millions, and millions 
who were and are only a magical illusion, almost the grandiose general motive, 
to bring me to the decision to renounce such a cold, bloody, tormenting world and 
thus free my karma from existence. One could also say that the entire 
experiential world is nothing but an image, shaped into a wonderful 
phenomenality, which is a perfect means for karma to redeem itself. 


The teaching ultimately abolishes all tormenting and enigmatic aspects in 
science: If the world is only an illusion and my person the only reality, then there 
is no natural scientific issue anymore. Whether the sun revolves around the 
earth, or the earth around the sun, whether there is an attractive force or not, 
whether the earth's momentum remains constant, whether there is a central sun 
for all stars, whether humans descended from apes or from Adam and Eve, all of 
this is irrelevant and can neither interest nor concern me. 


In short: like when someone is cold and, shivering, wraps themselves more 
tightly in their coat, slipping into themselves, so does the Buddhist, happily 
smiling, close themselves into the fairy-tale world of their breast. What is the 
world? What is time? What is space? What is suffering? What is joy? What is 
history? What is science? | am completely alone in the world, and | am tired, very 
tired. The world and |, we just want to die. 


3. | have already hinted above that Kant's idealism can be made consistent 
and unassailable when connected with esoteric Buddhism. Kant has, as 
we will remember, brought forth the sensory impression, as a result of a 
thing in itself, through the sense organs, because the category of causality, 
according to his teaching, applies only to appearances in given 
experience, not to that beyond experience, the phenomenon being applied 
to the basis of experience. Let us only simply deduce sensory impressions 
from a divine will in union with the entirely unfounded assumption of Kant: 
that there are many things in themselves, so with this small modification, 
Kant's grand idealism becomes the most consistent and deepest scientific 
system, almost as the transfigured Buddhism and much more significant 
than this, because Kant, as has already been pointed out, has shown how 
the world is built on the basis of sensory impressions, while Buddha simply 
decreed: It is illusion. 


Kant could not find the thing-in-itself idealism; Buddha did not need Kant’s 
grandiose critical idealism. No wonder! If a man had united both within himself, 
he would no longer have been a man but a god. 


Furthermore, Kant’s distinction between an intelligible and an empirical 
character deserves Schopenhauer’s praise: 


“the greatest of all achievements of human profundity to be; for there 
lies behind a single empirical character, which we can think of, while 
the assumption of millions of point-characters, which are without 
extension and yet are supposed to be separate from each other, 
cannot be grasped by any human brain. Without this improvement, the 
famous distinction, which | explained in my main work, is a groundless 
subtlety that does not deserve the slightest praise.” 


4. And likewise, Schopenhauer’s system, in connection with Buddha’s 
esoteric teaching, becomes radiant, free from the poison of contradiction, 
and strictly consistent. If one only assumes a single individual will, then all 
those bold assertions of Schopenhauer’s are: 


The body lies, like all objects of perception, in the forms of all 
knowledge, in time and space, through which multiplicity exists. 
(W.a.W.u. V. I. 6.) 


Time is that institution of our intellect, by means of which that which we 
perceive as the future does not yet exist now. 
(Parerga, \l. 44.) 


In truth, the constant emergence of new beings and the annihilation of the 
existing ones is to be regarded as an illusion, produced by the apparatus 
of two polished lenses (brain functions), through which alone we can see 
something: they are called space and time, and in their interpenetration, 
causality. 

(ib. 287.) 


The fresh existence of each newborn being is paid for by the age and 

death of a bygone being, which has perished, but contains the 

indestructible seed from which this new one emerged: they are one being. 
(W.a.W.u. V. Il. 575.) 


One could also say: the will to live manifests itself in pure appearances, 
which totally become nothing. This nothingness, along with the 
appearances, remains within the will to live, not at its root. 

(Parerga ||. 310.) 


Schopenhauer himself said about the latter point: That is indeed obscure. But it is 
entirely understandable and clear when one relates it to a single individual will, 
Buddha’s karma. 


So let us bid farewell to the blue wonder flower with its intoxicating, 
mind-bending scent. It will be no misfortune, indeed, one may call it the greatest 
happiness when one succumbs to the siren tones of Buddha’s teaching: he will 
discover the proud feeling of being God, and at the same time, he will turn away 
from the world, find redemption. Redemption is the main issue, the way that 
leads to it is secondary. 


ll. The Exoteric Part of Buddhist Doctrine. 


Tat tvam asi. 
Oupnek’hat |. 60. 


The light is sweet, and it is pleasant for the eyes to see the sun. 
Ecclesiastes 11:7 


Why is there even an exoteric part of Buddhism? Or rather: why did 
Buddha teach at all, if he considered himself the only reality in the world and thus 
believed that there could be no other real people for him? 


The answer to this is: Buddha had to teach; Buddha had to regard his 
fellow human beings as real beings and try to lead them on the path to 
redemption because only Buddha could produce those influences on his karma 
that he needed for his redemption. Buddha's teaching was as necessary for 
karma as the entire phenomenal world in which Buddha lived: it was merely a 
means by which karma permitted all else. 


This justifies the existence of popular Buddhism. 


At the same time, it follows that the exoteric part must be a contradictory 
system. In fact, it is equivalent to the pantheism of the Brahmins, i.e., itis a 
half-truth. Nevertheless, it remains a great ethical religion that can redeem its 
adherents. For what religion has not built on something more or less absurd and 
believed in? Not all people have a critical mind and seek the naked truth. 
Religion exists to be acted upon, and every person finds a firm hold in the storm 
of life. Buddha gave the people an anchor that protects them as well as wind and 
weather, like the rock-solid cross of Golgotha, which a noble and ingenious man 
like Buddha would have lived for humanity. Woe to us if we live after them and let 
the mild light of their eyes fall upon us: illuminating our spirit, warming our hearts. 


In Buddhism, as in religion, almighty karma is also the foundation. The fate 
of every human being is governed sovereignly by a specific individual karma. 


Here, the contradiction that tears the system apart becomes clear. | can 
imagine only one almighty being in the world, which produces the world and all 
its laws, like a spider spins its web, but | can no longer imagine even two such 
almighty beings. Omnipotence is a predicate that can only be attributed to one 
being. However, suppose we could reconcile ourselves with the logical 
contradiction inherent in two almighty beings. In that case, we would immediately 
be startled again when we look at the order of nature; for even this order 
demands unity imperatively and is incompatible with plurality. If we imagine on 


earth only two people, our Hans and our Grete, each carrying an almighty God 
within their bosom, it would still be unthinkable, despite the supposed 
omnipotence, that the world of one would not confuse the world of the other. If 
mutual confusion is not to occur, then the two almighty beings would have to be 
connected by a third almighty being, which would neutralize the confusion: a 
combination whose absurdity would be unmatched. 


Buddha taught exactly as much almighty karma as there are living beings, 
with the exception of plants. 


Plants do not have karma. 
(M. o. B., 443.) 


Thus, not the esoteric Buddhist ethics, as Mr. von Hartmann said — such 
ethics do not exist at all — rests on this most profound ground, which must 
indeed be absurdly, bottomlessly absurd, but the exoteric Buddhist ethics is 
based on this. 


From this great fundamental contradiction, all the others of the system, 
which, however, | will not touch upon, as they are irrelevant. Instead, let us take 
pleasure in the delightful aspects of the gentle and beautiful religion of Buddha. 


First, we must consider the exoteric ethics and its foundation: the dogma of 
rebirth. 


An esoteric Buddhist ethics, as | have already noted, cannot exist. In the 
esoteric part, karma has only one purpose in mind: nothingness, and the means 
to achieve this purpose is shaped in a necessarily unchangeable way through 
incarnation and its fate. This is extremely important and must be firmly adhered 
to. 


On the other hand, when Buddha appeared as a teacher among the 
people, he had to bring an ethic because it was now about giving many people 
motives for good deeds. 


Thus, Buddha’s ethics is therefore a doctrine of virtues: the means to the 
purpose of redemption is now no longer the mere incarnation and its necessary 
fate, whether it be that of a rogue or a saint (in both cases, the force is 
extinguished), but the means is now only pure, luminous, good; it encompasses 
specific virtues that must be practiced if the individual is to be redeemed: love of 
humanity and chastity. 


The mere existence of karma in the esoteric part, i.e., the simple obstacle 
to redemption, which does not have any special character, is further transformed 
in the exoteric part into sin. 


And now sin is simply made identical by Buddha with the desire for life, 
with the passions of mankind. 


From this single source flow the special sins taught by Buddha: 


Theft » Sins of the body. 


) 

) 

) 

) Lies 

) Slander, Blasphemy © Sins of the tongue. 
) Useless Speech 

) Greed | Sins of the mind. 

) Envy 

) Drunkenness 
0 
1 

2 
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) Gambling 

) Laziness Lesser sins. 
) Bad Company | 

) 


Prostitution 
(Man. o. Bud., 460.) 


Anyone who has not read the writings of Buddhism cannot conceive the 
sharp, deeply poetic, and artistically creative language of Buddha. His images 
and comparisons often bring the darkest problems into the brightest light. No one 
has described the power of passion, the burning desire for life in the human 
breast, like Buddha. | cannot resist quoting some relevant passages. 


Buddha declared that anyone who wished to describe the misery of hell 
(Daseinsspein) would need more than 100,000 years to do so. 
The beings in hell endure severe torment: they suffer terribly; every fiber of 
their bodies, every muscle quivers; they cry and wail; their mouths and 
entire faces are covered with saliva; the pain twists them; they are utterly 
helpless; their suffering Knows no end; they live in the midst of a fire, which 
is more intense than the sun's heat, which never extinguishes and whose 
flames spread out in all directions for 100 yojanas (1,000 miles). 
And yet these beings fear death. — If given the choice between such a life 
of torment and total annihilation, they would choose the former. 

(M. o. B., 60.) 


Can hunger for existence, love for life, be characterized more vividly? 


The urge for existence is sharper than the hook with which one 
catches wild elephants; it is hotter than flames: it is like an arrow 
driven into the spirit of man. 


Passion is unhappy, cruel, animalistic, and untamable: it is the cause 
of all danger and all suffering. 
(M. o. B., 91.) 


The relationship between the actions of the individual and their karma is 
shaped according to this exoteric ethic as follows: 


All evil deeds, all sins that a person commits despite the counter-motives 
given to him by Buddha from the source in his breast, which lets the passionate 
desire for life flow into him, karma takes into its being. Every committed sin 
changes the nature of karma. Similarly, every virtuous act transfers into the 
nature of karma. And just as every sin is necessarily connected with punishment, 
so every good deed necessarily brings a reward. Punishment is as intimately 
linked with sin as heat is with fire, and reward is similarly linked with good deeds. 


So if we imagine an initial karma that cannot remain indifferent but must be 
shaped and changed by desire and through actions in life, then by the end of the 
individual's first life course, it is either the same as at the beginning because an 
evil action cannot increase its wickedness, or it is better than at the beginning 
because it was changed by the good actions in the first life course. 


This karma, freed by the death of the first individual, immediately reverts to 
its constitution (through transcendent occasionalism). At the end of the second 
life course, it is either again as bad as it originally was because its improvement 
in the first life course was undone by sin in the second, or it is better again 
through good deeds. In this way, karma changes continuously, and the individual 
fate always corresponds exactly to the particular nature of karma. Every 
individual life is the adequate expression of the underlying particular karma. 


Karma is as follows: merit and guilt; it is wnat shapes the fate of every 
sentient being alone. 
(M. o. B., 445.) 


Buddhism recognizes two punishments and three rewards: 


1) Punishment and reward in this world. 

2) Reward in heaven (déwa-loka, brahma-léka). 
3) Punishment in hell (naraka). 

4) Nirvana — Non-being. 


The punishments and rewards in this world were established by Buddha 
based on the different types of sentient beings and the various social life forms of 
humans. It is worth noting that the ingenious prince, who, as we will clearly see 
later, had a practical, sharp, subtle, and dialectical mind, broke the law of natural 


inheritance out of practical necessity with a bold hand and placed transcendent 
occasionalism in its place, something for which | cannot give him enough credit 
as a religious founder. Philosophy must be strictly separated from religion as long 
as not all people are mature enough for the former. The first is essentially 
theoretical, while the latter is essentially practical. And if the latter can achieve a 
great practical success through something that is absurd in philosophy, it must 
boldly grasp it. All the great religious founders have done this without exception, 
for they were all very practical people. 


If we look at the world, we see inorganic matter, plants, animals, and 
humans. As we have already seen, Buddha only gave karma to sentient beings. 
Inorganic substances and plants are therefore excluded from his ethics. They are 
for sentient beings what the stage is for actors: mere decoration. But if we now 
consider only the sentient beings, we will see, if we exclude humans, that there 
are beings that are entirely pure, and such that we feel an irresistible aversion to. 
Who would want to be a bird again? 


Oh, if | could, little birds, fly with you! 
We would flee over the mountains, 
Through the blue skies, 
To bathe in the warm sunbeam. 

— (Folk song.) 


| would have nothing against it if my karma, after my death, reincarnated in a 
lively horse, or in a proud free lion, or in a deer. But | believe that no human 
being would want to become a pig, a snake, a rat, a spider, a worm, or a maggot. 


Why one and not the other? Because in animal existence, we lay our 
disgust, because we would lose the idea of reflecting, comparing, and feeling 
contrast in such life forms that our spirit retains. Otherwise, one could not 
differentiate between the forms of life; for if | were a rat or a maggot without 
knowing that | was once a human being, then my existence as a rat or maggot 
would not make me unhappy. Likewise, if | were a little bird that swung through 
the air and did not possess the human spirit, which alone is capable of feeling the 
bliss of such free movement, then my existence as a little bird would be entirely 
worthless. 


This peculiarity of the human spirit, the idea of animal existence, if it is 
imposed as punishment and connected with human consciousness, the disgust, 
the irresistible aversion of finer natures — “Feeling is Everything!” (Goethe) — to 
certain animals is the cornerstone of Buddhist reincarnation, which dogma has 
been found equally important and essential for the exoteric part of Buddhism as it 
is secondary and irrelevant for the esoteric part. 


It was precisely this disgust and aversion that led the noble stepmother 
and foster mother of Buddha, Queen Prajapati, to confess to Buddha’s teachings 
and become a nun. The marvelous report about this states that the queen said to 
Buddha: 


| protected your childhood and did not reward you in any way, so that no 
son would have a mother; | protected you from storms and sunlight and 
you did not deprive me of life; mothers of the rulers of this world must 
endure the torments of existence and descend from their thrones to 
become cattle, ants, and other lowly creatures; but | am the foster mother 
of a teacher of mankind and will not be reborn again. 

(M. o. B., 313.) 


Such was the power of this motive alone that a queen, succumbing to it, 
could renounce the world. The story of how the pampered princess and her 
delicate, refined entourage left the palace to hasten to Buddha is moving. | must 
recount a part of it here: 


The queen said to the princesses: “Children, Buddha has refused us three 
times to take the monastic vows; we will now impose them upon ourselves 
and then go to him: he will have to accept us.” When they heard this 
proposal, they were very happy, and they all cut their hair, put on the 
prescribed garments, and, hanging clay alms bowls on their arms, set out 
to leave their homeland. The queen-mother considered it inappropriate to 
ride to Buddha, as it would not correspond to the ascetic rules; she 
realized that one must come in a manner that was laborious, so they went 
on foot. In the past, they had considered it something great if they had 
descended from the upper floor of the palace to the lower; they were 
accustomed only to walking on floors as smooth as mirrors; as fuel, when it 
was cold, they always used only silk fabrics soaked in oil, because ordinary 
wood would have produced smoke that would have damaged the precious 
sandalwood; even when they bathed, large canopies had to shield and 
surround them with protective curtains; in general, they were raised in 
every way in the most delicate manner. Thus, they had hardly made a 
hundred steps when their delicate feet were already covered with blisters. 
The people streamed from all sides to see them; some offered food, others 
offered litters and carriages; but the princesses steadfastly refused any 
relief. In the evening, they arrived at the temple where Buddha was 
teaching. When Ananda (one of Buddha's servants) saw the bleeding feet, 
the dust that covered them, their deadly exhaustion, and felt his heart 
break; his eyes filled with tears, and he asked: "Why are you coming? Why 
did you lay these hard feet on the path? Have your enemies driven you out 


of the city? How can Buddha's mother remain in a place like this?" 
(M. o. B., 310 u. 311.) 


The social conditions, the castes of India, are well Known. The castes 
during Buddha's time were separated by even higher and thicker walls than 
today. If one compares the relationship of a Greek slave to his master with that of 
a Brahmin to a Pariah, the latter seems as mild as that of siblings. The burning 
longing, on the one hand, of the outcast from society for the comfortable, 
respected life of a Brahmin or warrior and, on the other hand, the fear of a 
prince's son, for example, of becoming a Pariah, were two more pillars of the 
dogma of reincarnation. 


If Buddha had allowed natural inheritance to continue, he would have had 
to dispense with all three pillars mentioned: the disgust for certain types of animal 
existence, the longing for a better life form, and the fear of being degraded to a 
worse state; for first, nature teaches that worms always give birth only to worms, 
lions always to lions, humans always to humans, and thus a person, for example, 
can never become a lion by natural means. Second, the caste distinctions were 
so strict, and the state constitution was so solid that the threat of a revolution that 
could overthrow the throne would have been sheer nonsense. 


Buddha, as a religious founder, had to replace the natural law with 
miraculous occasionalism. The child is not the rejuvenated parents but the 
procreation is only the occasional cause for the incarnation of karma; or, in other 
words: if a procreation happens somewhere, then the karma that has become 
free upon the death of an individual attaches itself to the fertilized egg according 
to its very specific nature and forms the entire nature. 


All sentient beings have their own individual karma, or their peculiar 

character is their karma; karma is inherited, but it does not come from 

parents; instead, it stems from a completely different earlier existence. 
(M. o. B., 446.) 


Only now, based on this teaching of this wonderful occasionalism, could 
Buddha let the powerful motives flow into the hearts of men. It was a brilliant, 
practical, and sharply executed coup. Every Buddhist must think at the sight of a 
maggot that he could become such a disgusting animal after death if he does not 
live virtuously; every rich and respected person must think under the same 
condition that he could become a day laborer after death, and every poor, lowly, 
despised person must say when he sees a prince gleaming in gold and jewels, 
riding a magnificent horse: Such a glorious person you can also become if you 
are virtuous. What powerful motives! 


Once Buddha had embarked on the wonderful path of occasionalism, he 
didn't mind adding a bit more wonder. (However, it remains questionable here 
whether it had anything to do with thoughts of his successors). So, besides the 
occasional cause of natural procreation, he taught eight other kinds of 
procreation: 


1) Through the mere external skin contact of two individuals of different 
sexes; 

2) Through navel rubbing (umbilical attrition); 

3) Through prolonged gazing into a man's face; 

4) Through the use of flowers and perfumes that were previously owned by a 
man; 

5) Through the consumption of food that a man has left behind; 

6) Through wearing clothes that a man has worn; 

7) Through favorable meteorological conditions, such as extreme heat; 

8) Through a woman listening wantonly to the sweet voice of a man. 

(M. o. B., 443.) 


But the punishments and rewards threatened by Buddha in this world were 
not enough for him. He therefore also taught an unimaginably terrifying place of 
residence for the arch-sinners (hell, naraka) and gardens for the virtuous (the 
kingdom of heaven, déwa-léka, brahma-ldka). 


We do not want to dwell on hell. My readers know enough about it from the 
oral and written reports of fanatical theologians, and |, for my part, consider the 
dark heart, the torn-apart heart of a villain, to be sufficient punishment for the 
most heinous crimes. Worldly violence can only slightly aggravate the 
punishment of a villain that he already carries in his heart through the severest 
physical punishment. 


On the other hand, we want to delight in the splendid descriptions of the 
déwa- and brahma-lokas. They contain the most beautiful flowers of oriental 
imagination. 


Buddha describes the dwellings of the blessed very briefly, as he naturally 
could not say much about them; but every word he used had an effect on the 
human heart like a magnet on iron. 


The déwa-/okas are worlds where the purest spiritual joys are felt, the 
highest conscious happiness. There are six of them. 


The brahma-lokas, on the other hand, are worlds where — which is very 
characteristic of Buddhism — complete peace prevails, and the inhabitants are 
completely unconscious. There are sixteen of them. 


The brahma-lékas are above the déwa-lokas. 


The finer distinctions between the joys in the individual déwa-/okas on the 
one hand and the brahma-/okas on the other are left out. The Buddhist scriptures 
contradict themselves in this regard: a sign that we are dealing with distortions of 
the teachings. Some claim that in the déwa-/lokas, physical pleasures similar to 
those in Muhammad's paradise are part of the joys, which would be entirely 
contrary to the spirit of Buddhism. | believe that Buddha only taught one déwa- 
and one brahma-paradise without subdivisions precisely because of the duration 
of the stay; because the desire was excluded, there were only highly desirable 
conditions: the noble aesthetic contemplation and unconsciousness. 


In a hundred of our years, they eat once. 
(ib., 50.) 


Can the glory, the contentment, the peace, and the deep serenity of 
Paradise be described more beautifully and vividly? 


The karma of an individual migrates from one of these great forms of 
Palingenesis to another, as it cannot dwell permanently in any of them. The main 
reason for this is that no one in the world can be kept pure except for those who 
have entirely and completely renounced life, who have fully extinguished their will 
to earthly life within themselves. Accordingly, a worm can, as a reward for an 
extraordinarily meritorious act in a previous life, be reborn directly into a brahma 
world after death, or conversely, a déwa can become a worm if the time spent in 
Paradise has expired, due to a bad previous action. A king can be reborn as a 
beggar, a beggar as a king, a proud queen as a courtesan, and a courtesan as a 
princess. All these transformations are inextricably linked to good and bad deeds. 


Exoteric Buddhism intensifies the punishments and increases the joys 
even further by making it, on the one hand, extremely unlikely to escape from 
Hell and, on the other hand, making the duration of the joys in Paradise 
extremely long, up to 9216 million years. 


The vanishingly small chance for an individual to escape the torments of 
Hell was illustrated by Buddha in the following parable to bring it closer to our 
comprehension: 


A man throws a snake into the sea: The east wind drives it west, and the 
west wind drives it east; the north wind drives it south, and the south wind 
drives it north. In the sea, there is a blind turtle, which rises to the surface 
once in 100 or 1000 or 100,000 years. Will it happen that the blind turtle 
rises just at the moment when its head encounters the snake? It is 
possible: but the probability of this event is not to be calculated. And even 


more unlikely is it that a sinner, who is in one of the great Hells, will 
succeed in being reborn as a human. 
(M. o. B., 442.) 


Since an individual can only free themselves from existence as a human, 
this shocking admonition and valuable opportunity must not be passed by. 


The greatest promise of Buddhism for the virtuous, the most severe 
reward, is Nirvana, the nothingness, the complete annihilation. 


In my main work, | have briefly but thoroughly discussed Nirvana and refer 
to it here. | only wish to note that Nirvana is the absolute nothingness, if only 
because the brahma-lokas would have no meaning otherwise. For as an 
elevation of a completely unconscious existence, which is taught in the 
brahma-lokas, there is only the complete annihilation of the being. The 
explanation that Nirvana is a place and yet not a place, that life in it is life and yet 
not life, that it is thus a place, which is only a relative nothingness, as a mere 
contrast to the world and a life of which we can have no conception, must be 
attributed to the account of the sharp-minded disciples of the great master, like 
so many other things that deserve no attention but have always been made the 
main point by unauthorized critics of Buddhism. 


We now want to make a small follow-up in the area of exoteric Buddhism, 
which will yield very interesting results. 


First, | would like to touch on two main points of the doctrine itself: world 
renunciation and suicide. 


Whoever renounces the world, absolutely renounces it, is a rahat, and the 
rahat finds in death absolute annihilation: he is fully and completely liberated 
(final emancipation). Buddha has explicitly taught that from the moment when 
absolute world renunciation begins, it is simultaneously the end, in which the 
whole character of being disappears. The individual shows whether they are 
serious or cheerful, loving or harsh. Nirvana is assured to them under all 
circumstances. 


Prince Sumana said to Buddha: "Lord, you have two disciples of equal 
purity, wisdom, and equal obedience: but one shares his rice with the 
hungry, the other eats it alone. What will become of them when they have 
died?" Buddha answered: "There will be no difference between the two: 
Each will attain Nirvana." 

(Eastern Monachism, 293.) 


Regarding suicide, Buddha takes a completely unique position. The 
highest, which even gentle, mild, loving people in the West cannot achieve, is 
that they do not stone the corpse of the suicide and do not feel the suffering of 
the "poor, certainly insane" next of kin as their own. Buddha, however, declared 
suicide, according to the spirit of his brilliant teaching, to be extraordinarily 
meritorious and advised it without reservation. He only forbade his priests from 
killing themselves, because otherwise, the world could not be redeemed. He thus 
demanded from them the renunciation of suicide as a heavy sacrifice. 


If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile. 
(Shakespeare.) 


(When you hold me in your dear heart, 
burn me not yet with the bliss.) 


Spence Hardy reports on this as follows: 


Buddha explained on one occasion that the priests should not hurl 
themselves from cliffs. On another occasion, he said or preached so that 
his listeners would be freed from life and their suffering; he further 
explained that those who are ready to follow him should be liberated from 
life immediately. The solution to this contradiction is as follows: The limbs 
of the priesthood are the medicine that can destroy the life principle in all 
living beings; the water that cleanses all the filth of desires; the magic herb 
that brings the highest good; the ship that can carry over the sea of fleshly 
desires; the chief, who leads the caravan of humanity through the desert of 
existence to redemption; the wind, which alone can extinguish the flame of 
ignorance and cruelty; the rain, which alone can extinguish earthly love; 
the teacher, who alone can lead to Nirvana. Therefore, Buddha 
commanded his priests, out of compassion for the people, to keep them 
away from the peace of death for some time. 

(M. o. B., 464.) 


What can | say here? Consider the misfortune that people must feel when 
their religion bars them from the way out of the world, and one can only cry out: 
You kind, gentle, dear, and — genius Indian! 


Let us now admire the practical sense of this noble man. 


| already mentioned idle chatter as a sin taught by Buddha. Excellent! How 
different the world would look if every European, before moving his tongue, would 
first check: 


the restless evil full of deadly poison, 


as the Apostle James (Chapter 3, Verse 8) calls it, or before he takes up the pen, 
would consider that idle chatter is a sin that could, under certain circumstances, 
bring upon him the corpulence of a rattlesnake after death! It's a pity that one can 
no longer found new religions today: otherwise, it would be advisable to establish 
one in which idle chatter would appear directly behind theft, yes, next to it, 
equivalent to a mortal sin. Buddha's practical sense appears here in the brightest 
light. 


When Malunka asked the teacher of humanity whether the world had an 
infinite or finite duration, he did not answer him. The reason was that 
Buddha considered such a question unnecessary. It is not the habit of the 
wise to answer questions whose purpose is not connected in some way 
with the effort to overcome life and achieve nothingness. 

(M. o. B., 375.) 


Furthermore, he repeatedly declared that only a Buddha (Teacher of 
Humanity) understands the core of the truth. 


Absolute truth is known only to a Buddha; it is veiled even from the déwas 
and brahmas. 
(M. o. B., 299.) 


It is exceedingly fine and concealed like a hair split a hundred times or a 
treasure covered by a great rock. 
(ib. 380.) 


He also explained: 
There are four things that only a Buddha understands: 


1. Karma-wisaya, i.e., how karma works. 

2. Irdhi-wisaya, i.e., how it was possible that Buddha could, in an instant, 
leave this world and reach Paradise (which most likely refers to the 
immediate and deep transition into aesthetic contemplation). 

3. Loka-wisaya, i.e., the size of the universe and its origin. 

4. Buddha-wisaya, i.e., the omnipotence and wisdom of Buddha. 

(M. o. B., 8 u. 9, Note.) 


Very practical! For what would he have said to his listeners if he had 
revealed to them the esoteric part of his teaching? They would have laughed, if 
not stoned him. Thus he lovingly steered away from philosophical problems that 
they were not yet ready to grasp and directed their entire attention to their 
actions, on which their salvation alone depended. 


His practical sense was further confirmed by the fact that he, based on the 
dogma of Palingenesis, bound the people to himself with chains of gratitude. 


A large part of the love that the people feel for Buddha arises from the 
belief that, for countless aeons, he endured the harshest privations and the 
greatest suffering in all possible forms of life, to gain the strength to save 
sentient beings from the misery of existence. It is taught that Buddha, if he 
had wanted to, could have attained Nirvana millions of years before his 
appearance as Buddha (Teacher of Humanity); but he voluntarily 
renounced all salvation and plunged into the stream of rebirths to redeem 
the world. 

(Man. o. Bud., 98.) 


Above all, one must admire Buddha's gentleness and his practical sense 
concerning all outward matters, which will indeed be the case when one 
becomes familiar with Brahmanism and its formalism. He explicitly commanded 
not to practice self-mortification and made the absence of self-mortification a 
condition for the priestly office. 


Two things must be avoided by anyone who wants to become a priest: bad 
desires and self-mortification, which (Brahmanic) ascetics inflict on 
themselves. 

(M. o. B., 187) 


He energetically opposed all the teachings of the Brahmans, which made 
the salvation of the individual dependent on observing obsolete regulations. 


Those who follow my commandments are all my children, whether they live 
in a village or in a cave, on a rock, or in a hole. 
(M. o. B., 326.) 


Those who kill animals, sin, but not those who eat meat. My disciples have 
permission to eat any food that is eaten in any city or any country. 
(ib. 327.) 


If | were to establish even a single strict (outward) law, | would bar the way 
to bliss for many, while it is the sole task of the teachers of humanity to 
open this way to all. 

(ib. 328.) 


| sincerely wish that all those who read this will have the courage | have. 
Oh, this Buddha! How well he knew how to build a temple in the hearts of men! 


Consider also the courage it took to express such teachings at a time when 
Brahmanism, with its ceremonies and its hundred thousand strict outward laws, 


still held an iron grip. To this day, no Brahman leaves his rigid rules behind. Living 
without even a broom, with which he clears the path before him, so that his foot 
does not crush even the smallest insect! 


But Buddha demonstrated the highest possible moral courage by daring to 
fight against the state constitution of India all by himself. 


His father, the old King Suddhodana, who had at first observed with horror 
the career path his son had taken, later accepted his teaching and once proudly 
said: 


My son does not look at origin, at descent from Brahmins, princes, officials, 
merchants, or slaves: he only looks for a good heart, for truth and virtue, in 
which he finds his deep joy. 

(M. o. B. 78.) 


Alone, utterly alone, the social reformer defied all that was firmly 
established, all the content of the three great and vast higher caste forms — and 
triumphed. Such is the power of truth. Although the Brahmins managed, through 
fire and sword, to eradicate Buddhism again from the Indian subcontinent, it 
spread to Tibet, China, Cochinchina, and the islands, and now counts 
approximately 369 million adherents — more than Christianity. 


And against such a doctrine, which stands completely equal to Christianity, 
the deluded English clergy annually send hordes of missionaries year after year: 
a folly that Schopenhauer rightly condemned in holy anger as "the insolence of 
Anglican priests and priestlings." Incidentally, every Buddhist who converts to 
Christianity (usually out of hunger, never out of conviction) costs the mission 
societies thousands of sovereigns, and the converts can be counted within an 
hour. Yes, as | mentioned earlier, the more intellectually free missionaries, when 
they enter India, usually waver and cling to the cross out of uncertainty. These 
"priests and priestlings" send missionaries to the Kaffirs and Hottentots, not to 
the mild Indians who have long since become what Buddha's teaching made 
them, but first to those who want to make them gentle — if they ever will, which | 
highly doubt — for they have a different purpose in mind: namely mild, gentle, 
good people. 


At the end of this part of the essay, i.e., at the end of the discussion of all 
the main systems of realism and idealism, | must make one more remark. 


We have seen that the riddle of the world, because its two propositions 
contradict each other, has found many solutions in the past part of humanity's 
movement. Objective minds always circled around the truth like the earth around 
the sun, but no pure idealist or pure realist has reached it. Although we have 


found that esoteric Buddhism stands at the center of truth, it is only its core. As a 
whole system, it is indeed unassailable, but it cannot fully satisfy humans 
because, despite everything, it cannot give any reasonable person what takes 
the external world as pure illusion. 


Therefore, some of my readers may have risen to the idea of whether a 
system that satisfies in all its parts could not be created through a proper 
combination of realism and idealism. And so it is. Christianity contains the full 
and complete truth in the guise of myth: it stands between absolute idealism and 
absolute realism as naked truth, as a transfiguration of the enlightened naive 
truth that lay in David's religion. 


The esoteric part of Buddhism (the flower of idealism), which is absolute 
truth, cannot be compared with pantheism (the flower of realism), which is 
half-truth. On the other hand, exoteric Buddhism, as | have already highlighted in 
my main work, is equivalent to pantheism, i.e., also half-truth, and indeed, they 
stand opposite each other as counterparts, which can be illustrated in the 
following image. 


North Pole - Pantheism 


South Pole - Esoteric 
Buddhism 


Pantheism, by destroying individuals, creates a simple unity in the world that is 
all-powerful, while Buddhism, by making the individual all-powerful, destroys the 
connection between individuals. 


One rests on the truth that the world has a single fundamental movement, 
a single destiny, while the other on the truth that in the world, only individuals are 
to be encountered. Or, in other words: one stands entirely on the first proposition 
of the world's riddle, while the other stands entirely on the second proposition, 
which contradicts the first. 


If one considers this relationship alone, the above image is correct: 
Buddhism is just as far from the truth as Pantheism. 


However, if one considers that for Pantheism the most ancient, indeed the 
only real, the individual self, is entirely lost, while Buddhism stands on this single 
reality and never leaves it, then this relationship shifts significantly to the 
advantage of Buddhism, respectively, to the disadvantage of Pantheism. Then 
the following image emerges: 


The Truth 


Pantheism 


That is, then Buddhism resembles the planet Mercury, which in an ellipse moves 
closest to the sun and revolves around it, while Pantheism resembles a comet 
that approached the sun only once and then lost itself in space, never to come 
close to the sun again: like a star lost in a hyperbola. 


It is high time that the West follows the East and takes an energetic stand 
against Pantheism, in whatever form it may appear, because the minds of the 
West are more critically trained than the imaginative Orientals, and are fully 
equipped to rid the world of it. Pantheism is the most extreme realism. The 
Pantheist allows the apparent supremacy of the external world, which has only 
an indirect reality, to cause the most real thing, the individual self, to become 
mere appearance: he sacrifices all the results of his knowledge, and himself, to 
an exaggerated realism by bringing an imagined living, yet non-existent unity in 
the world to appear. This is pure madness: a delusion that could only manifest 
because it departed from the unshakeable intimate connection of all things. But 
we should not lose this connection. Just as we would take a valuable diamond 
from the neck of a wooden idol and burn the idol as completely worthless, with 
cold blood. 


| have seen the struggle against Pantheism as the core of my life's work 
since my youth, and if all signs do not deceive, this will continue to be the case. 
Generation after generation, the idol, which was necessary for the spiritual 


development of humanity, but now is nothing more than bad wood, must be 
destroyed. 


lll. The Legend of Buddha's Life. 


"Om mani padme hom!" 
(Hail thee, precious Lotus Blossom!) 
Buddhist Hymn. 


Far in the East where it glows bright, 
Gray times become young; 
From the colorful spring of light 
A long deep draught! 
Novalis. 


Before we immerse ourselves in the deepest and greatest dogma, that of 
the Christian Trinity (the most precious pearl of the spirit, but still as a pearl 
Opaque), to make it a transparent glittering diamond, let us bathe in a wonderfully 
clear and balsamically fragrant element: let us immerse ourselves in the most 
beautiful fairy tale of the Orient — and that means in the most beautiful fairy tale 
that exists at all. It is the legend of Buddha's life. 


As | narrate, | will freely discuss Spence Hardy's excellent compilatory 
work, translating only where necessary. 


As | have already noted, the karma of Buddha, his innermost being, is not 
connected to the historical personality of Siddharta; it was not a simple heritage 
from his parents. Buddha had already lived in countless forms before. Naturally, it 
did not extinguish in Buddha, according to esoteric doctrine, for Buddha was on 
the path to Nirvana. Buddha had to be convinced that with his death, the whole 
world, which was after all merely the illusionary magic of his almighty karma, 
would perish. Exoterically, however, he taught that the world continued after his 
death (which it necessarily had to do) and that another teacher of humanity 
(Maitri Buddha) would appear after him. 


Before he was born as Prince Siddharta, he had lived, as follows: 83 times 
as a penitent, 58 times as a king, 43 times as the foliage of a tree; 26 times as a 
priest; 24 times as a courtier; 24 times as a Brahman’s son; 23 times as a 
nobleman; 22 times as a scholar; 20 times as the foliage of a tree; 14 times as a 
monkey; 13 times as a merchant; 12 times as a rich man; 10 times as a deer; 10 
times as a lion; 10 times as a snow goose; 6 times as an elephant; 5 times as a 
horse; 5 times as a Slave; 5 times as an eagle; 4 times as a horse; 4 times as a 
bull; 4 times as a snake; 3 times as a blacksmith; 3 times as a charioteer; 2 times 
as a fish, an elephant keeper, a rat, a jackal, a crow, a woodpecker, a thief, and a 
pig; 1 time as a dog, a physician for snake bites, a gambler, a mason, a 
blacksmith, a weaver, a shepherd, a circus performer, a carpenter, a barber, a 


potter, a cook, a judge, a fisherman, a hunter, a kite, and a hen. This list is very 
instructive. 


We must distinguish: 


1) the Bodhisat. 
2) Prince Sidhartta. 
3) Buddha. 


Buddha was Bodhisat from the moment he decided to become a savior of 
humanity until his birth as Prince Sidhartta. The time when he made this decision 
cannot be expressed in numbers; the Buddhists imagine this great moment to 
have occurred far back in time. As Prince Sidhartta, he was born in 623 B.C. 
Until his twenty-ninth year, he lived according to his high status. Then, for six 
years, he withdrew into the desert as a hermit, where he completed the final 
necessary steps to become a savior of humanity. When he had accomplished 
this, he was Buddha, that is, a savior of humanity. In this life, he lived to be eighty 
years old. He thus taught for forty-five years. His death occurred in 543 B.C. 


The excellent good deeds that Bodhisat, inspired by the glowing desire to 
save humanity, is said to have performed are carefully selected to fulfill this 
purpose. In his countless reincarnations, he gradually gave away as alms: his 
eyes, his head, his flesh, his blood, his children, his beloved wife. He then gave 
away immense riches, treasures of gold, silver, and precious stones, countless 
slaves, and herds of cattle. He also performed the most laborious heroic deeds, 
which required absolute courage. Likewise, he endured with great composure the 
persecution by unjust people. He further took upon himself the worries of others 
and laid himself down. Finally, he endured with the same calm and composure 
both the cruelty of his enemies as well as the kindness and love of his friends. 
The Indians consider this complete equanimity in everything to be the highest, for 
it is the hardest thing a human being can do. Shakespeare also celebrated this 
equanimity with the beautiful words: 


For thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing; 
A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Has ta'en with equal thanks. 


(For you were 
When you suffered nothing, as you suffered everything; 
A man, who took the blows and gifts of fate 
With equal thanks.) 


The glorious qualities of Buddha, which he had to demonstrate already as 
Bodhisat, are praised in the book of the 550 births, which was mentioned at the 
beginning of this essay, in very beautiful, witty, and imaginative stories. | select 
three stories, which | will abbreviate, and which deal with the unshakable 
determination and devout perseverance, the great sharpness of mind and 
practical sense, and the boundless kindness of heart of the candidate for the 
office of savior. 


From the moment Bodhisat felt within himself the certainty that he would 
become a Buddha, his soul inclined more and more toward virtue, while he felt 
deep disgust for sin. If an evil thought arose in his mind, he became restless like 
a flame flickering over a flame, but if he thought of doing good, his heart 
expanded blissfully, like pure rose oil poured onto the smooth surface of a lake. 
He never grew tired or fearful but always exercised the greatest determination 
and steadfastness. Neither Brahma, Vishnu, Iswara (Shiva), nor any other god 
had equal courage, as the following story illustrates. 


Once, Bodhisat was born as a squirrel during one of his candidacies. He 
lived in a forest and carefully cared for his young. Suddenly, a terrible storm 
arose, the rivers and streams overflowed, and the tree on which the squirrel's 
nest was located was uprooted and carried far out into the sea. Bodhisat made a 
firm decision to save his young. To do this, he dipped his bushy tail into the water 
and then shook it out with such force that the water fell on the shore. He 
continued this process, believing he could eventually dry up the sea without 
tiring. Again and again, he dipped his tail into the water and flung the gathered 
water onto the land. After he had worked incessantly in this way for seven days, 
the god of light, Sekra, noticed him and said: "But squirrel, what a foolish little 
creature you are! Do you really believe that you can dry up the sea?" 


The squirrel replied: "With this remark, you have revealed both your pitiful 
courage and your stupidity to me. If | had your courage and your understanding, | 
would not achieve my goal. Besides, | don't have time to engage in conversation 
with simpletons like you. Go away to the cuckoo." 


Sekra was very pleased with the squirrel's response and, full of admiration 
for its courage, commanded the divine spirits to carry the tree with the squirrel 
and its young back to land. 


2. 


When Brahmadatta was king of Benares, Bodhisat was born into a wealthy 
family and was named Sujata. His grandfather died, and his father grieved so 
deeply over the loss that he had the ashes exhumed and reburied near his 
house. Then he went to the grave three times a day and wept bitterly. The grief 


completely overwhelmed him; he neither ate nor drank anything. Bodhisat 
realized that he had to try to alleviate his father's grief. He therefore procured a 
dead buffalo, put grass in its mouth, placed water next to the corpse, and cried 
out, "Oh! dear, good buffalo, eat and drink." 


The passersby were astonished at the boy's insane behavior and asked 
him, "Sujata, what is this? Can a dead buffalo eat and drink?" But Bodhisat paid 
no attention to them and continued to urge the corpse to eat and drink. Finally, 
his father was informed of everything, and out of love for his son, he forgot his 
sorrow over the death of his dear relative. He went to Sujata and asked him, 
"Sujata, why do you trouble yourself with something that can do nothing?" Sujata 
replied, "The buffalo still has its feet and tail, and its internal parts have not yet 
decayed; if it is foolish of me to give water and grass to a dead buffalo that has 
not yet decomposed, then what should | call your actions, mourning my 
grandfather from whom nothing more can be expected?" The father replied, "You 
are right, my son. What you said was like water poured on glowing coals: it has 
extinguished my grief. | thank you from my heart." 


3. 


Another time, Bodhisat was Prince Wessantara, who lived in the happiest 
marriage with Madri-déwi. Both decided to withdraw into solitude with their two 
dearly beloved children and therefore distributed all their wealth among the poor. 


As they were about to say goodbye to their parents, the Queen Mother 
tried once more to persuade Madri-déwi to stay with her, arguing that the 
hardships in the forest would be too great for her. She replied that she would 
rather live in the wilderness with her husband than in the city without him. The 
prince supported his mother-in-law and made his wife aware of the dangers that 
awaited her from snakes and wild animals, but she remained steadfast. Then she 
asked her to at least leave the children behind, who would have to sleep on the 
hard ground instead of in soft beds, be exposed to the scorching sun and winds 
instead of being fanned, and eat fruits instead of fine meals. But she replied that 
she could no more live without her children than without her husband. So they all 
went into the wilderness. 


At that time, there lived an old Brahmin named Jujaka, with a lazy and 
nagging wife. When she heard that Wessantara was living with his family in the 
wilderness, she tormented her husband for so long that he finally decided to go 
to the generous prince to ask him to give him his two children as alms. When the 
Brahmin reached the place where Wessantara lived, it was noon. He thought that 
the prince would be in the forest gathering food and that Madri-déwi would not 
give him the children; so he decided to wait until the next morning. That night, the 
princess had a bad dream: a black man cut off both her arms and tore her heart 


from her chest. When she told her husband about the dream, he was filled with 
secret joy, for he sensed that the time was near for him to complete the 
necessary trials to obtain the office of savior. He sent Madri-déwi into the forest 
to fetch water, and while she was gone, he handed over the children. As soon as 
the Brahmin arrived, Wessantara received him most kindly and asked him how 
he could serve him. The Brahmin answered that he had come to ask for alms: 
the prince should give him his two children as slaves. Wessantara replied: "You 
are the best friend | have met here. | will fulfill your request; but | cannot do so 
right now, as the mother has gone away, and it would be wrong to take the 
children from her without saying goodbye." When the two children, Jaliya and 
Krishnajina, heard this conversation, they were seized by great fear and fled, 
hiding under the leaves of a lotus flower that stood in a pond near the cave. 


Meanwhile, Wessantara had decided to give the children to the Brahmin 
without further delay; but when he called, they did not come. The Brahmin, 
suspecting a trick, called the prince a liar and deceiver. The prince then went into 
the forest and called out loudly the name of the boy, Jaliya. When Jaliya heard 
his father's voice, he said, "Let the Brahmin take me instead! | can no longer bear 
to hear my father calling out in fear." With that, he tore through the leaves of the 
lotus, jumped to the shore, and ran weeping to his father. Wessantara asked him 
where his sister was, and when Jaliya explained that they had both fled in fear 
and were hiding, he also called out. She left the flower as her brother had, ran to 
her father, threw herself into his arms, and covered his knees with tears. 
Wessantara felt his heart breaking; but he remembered that without this sacrifice, 
he could not become a Buddha and thus could not free all living beings from the 
suffering and misery of life. He took them to the cave, poured water on the 
Brahmin's hands, and said, "May I, through this sacrifice, become the All-Wise!" 
and gave him the beloved children. 


The Brahmin took them and hurried away. But he stumbled and fell on his 
face. The children took advantage of the opportunity and escaped. They hurried 
back to their father, threw themselves at his feet, and, sighing and sobbing, 
reminded him of their mother's dream. Jaliya described to his father and sister 
their longing for their mother and begged that, if it were absolutely necessary for 
him and his sister to be given away, they be given to another Brahmin who was 
not as ugly and old as Jujaka; and his sister begged that their father might leave 
Krishnajina, the gentle sister who had never done any hard work, with their 
mother. Wessantara agreed, but when Jaliya asked why they should remain so 
still, he said it was because the Brahmin was near. Then they saw Jujaka 
approaching. The father then told them that they must remain silent, as they were 
like criminals with a blade held to their throats. The children trembled like aspen 
leaves. He grabbed them, tied them together with a rope, and pushed them 


forward with a stick, urging them to move quickly. They looked at him with wide 
eyes and asked him to free them. 


Wessantara asked, "If my children are so cruelly treated, what will their 
mother do when she learns of it? Will she, who walked over thorns and sharp 
stones for a whole day, no longer suffer when she hears they are hungry and 
thirsty? Will she grieve when she finds that their feet are swollen, or will she be 
relieved when she hears that they have been carried in her heart as she looks for 
them, and then finds them gone?" 


Now the prince told her that he had given them as alms so that he could 
become a Buddha. Madri-déwi then became calm and said: "You have done well, 
for the office of teacher of humanity is more precious than a hundred thousand 
children," and when she considered the reward for this deed, she wished with all 
her heart that all other beings in the world would benefit from it. 


When the god of light, Sekra, noticed that Wessantara had indeed 
sacrificed his children, he thought that it would soon be the princess's turn, and 
she should not be separated from Wessantara in such a cruel way. He, therefore, 
took the form of an old Brahmin and went to the prince. The prince asked him 
respectfully what he wanted. The Brahmin replied: "| am old and weak and 
entirely helpless; | ask you, therefore, to give me your wife as a slave." 


The prince looked into Madri-déwi's eyes, and she, guessing his thoughts, 
declared herself ready to follow the Brahmin. He handed her over to him so that 
the sacrifice would bring the promised reward. When the Brahmin took her hand, 
he said: "The princess now belongs to me; what belongs to me, you may not give 
away; therefore, take good care of her until | return." 


Sekra then took on his original form again and assured Wessantara that all 
déwas and brahmas had trembled with joy over his sacrifice. Then he continued: 
"You will undoubtedly become a Buddha; in seven days, your relatives will come 
to you with your children, and you will be proclaimed king." 


| cannot suppress the exclamation here: And to a people who have such 
profound and charming tales, the English priests send missionaries with their 
little "tracts" about converted reformatory inmates and repentant courtesans! 
Proh pudor! and for shame! 


Now | will tell the actual legend. 


When Wessantara died, Bodhisat was reborn in paradise, which is called 
Tusita, where he received the name Santusita. He lived there for 576 million 
years (57 kdtis and 60 lacs) in heavenly bliss. When this time had passed, it was 
proclaimed in paradise that an almighty savior of humanity would appear on 
Earth, and all the déwas and brahmas gathered to learn who this glorious one 
would be. When they discovered that it was Santusita, they went to him and 
earnestly begged him to accept the office of teacher, so that the various kinds of 
sentient beings might be freed from the misery associated with rebirth. Santusita 
did not answer but sank into deep contemplation to discover: 


1) The character of the time period in which he should be born; 
2) His homeland; 

3) The province thereof; 

4) His family; 

5) The day of his birth. 


He found that during the period of his birth, the average lifespan of humans 
would be one hundred years, making it a very favorable time; that the land would 
be Jambudwipa, the province Magadha, and the family the royal lineage of the 
Sakya. He also noticed that his father would be the King of Kapilawastu, 
Suddhodana, and his mother the Queen Mahamaya. Finally, he knew that the 
mother of a Buddha must die seven days after giving birth, so he checked and 
found that the conception of Mahamaya would occur 307 days before the 
predetermined day of her death. 


When a déwa leaves the heavenly kingdom, the following signs occur: 
First, his garments lose their luster, then the flower garlands he wears wilt; 
further, a kind of sweat covers his entire body, making him look like a tree in the 
morning dew; finally, his palace loses all its beauty and splendor. When the 
déwas noticed these signs, they crowded around Santusita and congratulated 
him. He then disappeared and was received by Mahamaya. This happened in the 
month of July, on the day of the full moon, early in the morning when the dawn 
was just beginning to break. 


The Queen's reception took place as follows: 


The inhabitants of Kapilavastu used to celebrate a great festival from the 
7th to the 14th day of the month of July. During this time, they held all kinds of 
festivities, danced, sang, rejoiced, and decorated their houses so that Sidhartta 
was received, and the entire city appeared like a garden of the blessed. On the 
last day of the festival, Mahamaya took a bath in fragrant water, adorned herself 
with flowers and gemstones, distributed large treasures as alms, and then lay 
down on a resting couch furnished with royal splendor. While she rested there, 
she had a dream. She saw how the four divine guardians of the heavenly realm 


seized the bed on which she rested and carried it to a forest in the Himalayas 
under a magnificent Sala tree. They then stood at a respectful distance. The 
wives of the gods then brought sacred water, washed the queen, dressed her in 
the finest garments, and anointed her with rose and jasmine oil. The four 
heavenly guardians then lifted the queen and carried her into a golden palace, 
built on a silver rock, and after she had entered the divine palace, she lay down; 
the queen then turned her head to the east. Then appeared the Bodhisat like a 
cloud in the moonlight. He came from the north and held a lotus flower in his 
hand. When he hovered down to the rock, he circled the queen's bed three times. 
At that moment, Santusita left the paradise he had been watching over and 
entered the world of humans; Mahamaya immediately felt that the Bodhisat had 
entered her body, and the child lay in her womb near her mother's heart. 


In the morning, when the queen awoke, she told the king her dream. He 
immediately summoned 64 Brahmins well-versed in the Vedas and had a meal 
served in golden bowls, ordering them to explain the dream to him. After the 
meal was finished, the Brahmins presented gifts. They then interpreted the 
queen's dream. They declared that she would give birth to a son, who, whether a 
layperson or a prince, would become a ruler of the entire world (Chakravartti), 
and that this ruler would forsake the world and become a mighty savior of 
humanity (Buddha). The king finally celebrated a festival because of this joyous 
event and distributed gifts. 


At the time of the conception, 32 great miracles occurred. The universe 
trembled; all worlds were suddenly illuminated simultaneously by a supernatural 
light; all the blind could see; all the deaf heard lovely music; all the mute sang 
sweet songs; all the lame danced; the crooked became straight; the prisoners 
lost their chains; the fire in all hells was extinguished, so that the latter became 
cool as water, and the sinners appeared like pillars of ice therein; thirst and 
hunger of all beings ceased; fear disappeared from all the timid; the sick were 
healed; people forgot all enmity; bulls and buffaloes bellowed with joy; all horses 
neighed; the elephants joyfully swayed their trunks; the lions shook the air with a 
mighty roar; all musical instruments began to play by themselves; the devas put 
on their most precious garments; all the lamps on earth lit themselves; the air 
was filled with fragrant scents; clouds moved through the air, although it was not 
the rainy season, and a refreshing rain fell everywhere; the earth opened up and 
countless fountains sprang forth; the birds remained motionless, hovering in the 
air; the rivers stopped flowing as if they wanted to gaze at the Bodhisat; the 
waves of the sea became smooth as a mirror, and its water sweet; the entire 
surface of the ocean was covered with flowers; all flower buds on land and water 
blossomed at once; all creeping plants and trees were covered with flowers from 
root to crown; the bare rocks suddenly bore the seven types of water lilies; even 
felled wood bore lotus flowers, so that the earth was like one great glorious 


garden; the sky resembled a blossoming rose, and it rained flowers over the 
whole world. 


The blessed body that carries a Buddha is like a precious shrine that 
encloses a relic; no other being can be received in the same form; the usual 
discharges do not occur, and from the moment of conception, Queen Mahamaya 
was free from all suffering and lived in absolute chastity, without any sexual 
pleasure. 


During the entire pregnancy of the queen, the four divine guardians of the 
heavens remained near her; moreover, 40,000 déwas with swords in their hands 
watched over her. Mother and embryo were protected from any illness. The 
queen's body was transparent, and the child was clearly visible: it sat upright on 
a throne like a priest who bestows blessings or like a golden image enclosed in a 
crystal vase; it could be seen growing day by day. 


The queen moved with the greatest caution, like someone carrying a bowl 
filled to the brim with precious oil, fearful of spilling even a drop; she neither 
consumed hot, bitter, or heavily spiced food; she did not lie on her face nor on 
her left side, she avoided any intense exertion and excitement, and lived very 
withdrawn and quietly. 


After the ten months had passed, the queen expressed the wish to visit her 
parents in Koli. The king granted this and ordered that the entire road between 
Kapilavastu and Koli be leveled, sprinkled with pure sand, planted with trees on 
both sides, and richly provided with fountains. A golden palanquin with soft 
cushions and a retinue of a thousand noblemen dressed in the richest clothing 
was prepared to carry the queen alternately. Mahamaya bathed in crystal-clear 
water, then dressed in clothes of priceless value, and adorned herself with her 
most precious jewelry, so that she looked like a goddess. As she climbed into the 
palanquin, sweet music played that did not cease. 


Between the two cities, there was a garden with Sala trees, called Lumbini, 
where the inhabitants of both cities used to stroll. At this time, all the trees were 
in bloom; countless bees swarmed around the fragrant chalices, joyfully sucking 
up their sweet nectar; birds with magnificent plumage swayed on the branches 
and sang enchanting songs. When the princess approached the garden, she was 
greeted by a heavenly fragrance, and she decided to take a short rest in the 
wonderful garden. Accompanied by a thousand courtiers, she entered. She 
admired its many beauties and, standing still before a magnificent Sala tree, 
reached out her hand to one of its blooming branches; but the branch bent down 
to her of its own accord, and as she grasped it, the birth of the prince began. The 
courtiers hastily erected a tent closed on all sides around her and then withdrew 
a short distance. As soon as this was done, all the d@was came down to earth 


and surrounded the tent as guardians. Without pain and without the slightest 
impurity, the Bodhisat was born. The queen's face was blissfully turned to the 
east, and Maha Brahma caught the child in a golden net. When he handed the 
child to the happy mother, he said: "Rejoice, for the son you have given birth to 
will redeem the world." 


Although both mother and child were pure, the gods sent down two 
absolutely clear, silver-shining streams, which soon disappeared again after the 
washing was completed. Maha Brahma then handed the child to a most 
extraordinarily valuable, spotted tiger skin belonging to the guardians of the 
heavens; this was then given to the nobles, who wrapped it in the finest and 
softest fabric. But suddenly the child jumped from their hands to the earth, and at 
the spot where it touched the world with this first step, a lotus flower bloomed 
immediately. 


The prince then looked to the east, and in a moment, the whole world 
became aware of the direction he was facing. All the d@was and humans in this 
world laid flowers and other gifts at his feet and said: "You are the greatest being; 
with you, no one can compare. No one can compare to you; no one is greater 
than you: You are the exalted one." And after he had looked east, he also looked 
to the southeast, south, southwest, west, northwest, north, and northeast, and 
also up and down; and in every direction, gods and humans recognized his 
omnipotence. When Bodhisat looked north, he took seven steps in that direction, 
and with each step, a lotus flower bloomed. Then he stood still and 
enthusiastically called out: "| am the highest in the universe; | am the lord of the 
world; | am the most excellent in the world; when | die, | will not be reborn; | have 
earned my Nirvana, the state of nothingness!" As he spoke these words with a 
voice that resembled the fearless roar of a lion and echoed up to the heavens, all 
the gods came and worshipped the young prince. And once again, the thirty-two 
miracles occurred, which had taken place at the time of his conception. 


The queen did not continue her journey to Koli but instead returned with 
her entourage to Kapilavastu. 


On the same day the prince was born, others also came into existence: 
Yasddhara-déwi, who later became his wife; the horse Kantaka, on which he fled 
the city into the desert; the nobleman Channa, who accompanied him on his 
flight; Ananda, his faithful servant; the nobleman Kaluda, who was later sent to 
him by his father to persuade him to visit his birthplace; the Bodhi tree (Tree of 
Enlightenment), under which the Buddha (i.e., the awakened one or the 
enlightened one) later attained enlightenment. 


King Suddhodana’'s father, Singahanu, had appointed a wise man as a 
minister named Kaladewala, who had taught Suddhodana the sciences. When 


Singahanu died, the minister asked to resign from his office and be allowed to 
become a hermit; but when the king reminded him that he could not yet govern 
without him, he agreed to live near the palace. Through harsh ascetic practices, 
he gained extraordinary powers. He had the ability to look into the future and saw 
that Suddhodana’'s son would become a Buddha in his thirty-fifth year. He wanted 
the child to remain at home and therefore urged the prince to perform all the 
rituals of the saints, such as bathing and worshipping. He did so and observed 
that the prince did not shrink back, for if the Buddha were to bow before any 
being, that being's head would immediately break into seven pieces. The old man 
embraced the little one, touched his feet with his forehead, and worshipped him. 
The king, overflowing with paternal tenderness, did the same. Then the hermit 
said: "| do not worship Maha Brahma or Sekra; if | wanted the sun and moon to 
stand still, they would stand still; but this child, | have worshipped." He then 
examined the child's body to see if it bore all the marks of an almighty Buddha. 
He found them all and, smiling like a vessel full of clear water with joy, declared 
that the prince would most certainly become a Buddha. 


Five days after the prince's birth, the king held a great festival to name his 
son, to which 108 learned Brahmins were invited. After they had been lavishly 
entertained, the king asked them about the child's fate. They declared: "If the 
prince remains a layman, he will become the emperor of the world (Chakravartti); 
but if he becomes a hermit, he will become a Buddha (teacher of humanity). In 
any case, he will be a blessing for the world (siddhatta)." 


According to this prophecy, the child was given the name Siddharta. 


On the seventh day after the prince's birth, his mother Mahamaya died, 
and her sister, who later became Queen Prajapati and the second wife of King 
Suddhodana, took care of the orphaned boy with the greatest love and care as if 
he were her own child. 


Five months after the prince's birth, a great harvest festival took place, 
during which the king had to plow a furrow according to reigning custom. The 
prince was taken to the field, where a magnificent tent was set up for him under a 
shady tree. The king wore his most precious garments and was accompanied by 
a retinue of a thousand noblemen. The entire people, dressed in festive clothing, 
attended the celebration with the happiest of hearts. About a thousand plows 
were set in motion at the same time; 108 of them were made of silver, the yoke 
animals had silver-plated horns, and they were decorated with white flowers. The 
king's plow, however, was made of gold, and the horns of the oxen were gilded. 
The king grasped the plow with his left hand while holding the rights with the whip 
(a spiked stick). The king plowed one furrow from east to west; the nobles 
plowed three furrows, while the other plowmen competed over who could draw 
the most beautiful and deepest furrows. As King Suddhodana entered the field, a 


delightful sight presented itself to him: all the plowmen and drivers wore brightly 
colored clothes; everywhere flags and banners waved, and the field shone like 
the brightest starry sky. The hundred caretakers, who were supposed to watch 
over the young prince, stood before the child's resting place, but they directed all 
their attention to the splendors of this rare spectacle and were completely lost in 
blissful contemplation. As soon as the young prince noticed that he was 
unobserved, he floated a few feet above the ground, into the air, where he 
hovered freely, without any support. When the caretakers saw his majestic 
appearance, they ran to the king and informed him of the wonderful sight. The 
king hurried over and was astonished that the tree cast no side shadow, although 
it should have done so according to the position of the morning sun; it was as if 
the sun was at its zenith because the tree cast only a perfectly vertical shadow. 
When the king saw his son hovering in this shadow, he shed tears of joy, touched 
the child's feet with his forehead, and worshipped him for the second time. At the 
same time, he said with deep emotion: "Oh! If only the royal mother were still 
alive and could see this, she would willingly sacrifice her life for you; why do you 
perform such miracles from your isolated father?" 


As the moon grows full, the prince grew to his seventh year. At this time, 
the god architect Sekra sent a heavenly bath down to earth so that the prince 
could bathe in it and refresh himself with crystal-clear water. 


When Siddharta was twelve years old, the king called the seven Brahmins 
and asked them how to prevent the prince from becoming a hermit. 


(| would like to draw your attention here to the following very remarkable 
similarities in the life of Christ: 


1) Christ was called Jesus, for he will save his people from their sins. 
(Matt. 1, 21.) 
The name Jesus is thus synonymous with Siddharta. 
2) When Christ was twelve years old, he sat in the temple and began to lay 
the foundation for his later ascetic life. 
And when he was twelve years old, they went up to Jerusalem. 
And it came to pass that after three days, they found him in the 
temple, sitting in the midst of the teachers, listening to them and 
asking them questions. 
And he said to them: Why did you seek me? Did you not know that | 
must be in my Father's house? 
(Luke 2, 42. 46. 49.)) 


The Brahmins then held a council and informed the king that the prince 
must not see four things if he were to remain a layperson: 


1) an old man; 
2) asick person; 
3) acorpse; 

4) ahermit. 

The king immediately ordered that three palaces (one for each Indian 
season) should be built for the prince. They were all of the same height; one had 
nine floors, the other seven, and the third five. Guards were placed around each 
palace's four-mile perimeter to prevent the prince from ever encountering any of 
these four things. 


When the prince was sixteen years old, his father Suddhodana sent 
emissaries to the king of Koli, who was related to the dynasty, to ask for his 
daughter Yasodhara-dew/ to be his son’s wife. However, the king of Koli refused 
to give his daughter's hand, as he believed that Prince Siddharta would become 
a hermit and that his daughter would soon become a widow. The princess, 
however, declared that she would not marry anyone other than Prince Siddharta, 
and if he were to leave to become a hermit immediately after the wedding, she 
would also become a hermit. Since Suddhodana was the head of the Sakya clan, 
he disregarded the king of Koli’s refusal, brought the princess from Koli against 
her father's will, and brought her to Kapilavastu. Upon her arrival, she was 
appointed as the prince’s most distinguished wife. The prince was seated on a 
silver couch, anointed with holy oil from a conch shell, and a royal diadem was 
tied around both their foreheads as he was given dominion over an entire 
kingdom. Simultaneously, an order was issued for all princesses of Kapilavastu 
and Koli to come to the prince’s palace as his secondary wives and servants to 
the queen. However, the male relatives of the princesses replied: "The prince is 
still tender; he is still very young, completely inexperienced. If a war were to 
break out, he would be defeated by the enemy; we cannot give our daughters 
and sisters to him." 


When the prince learned of this, he decided to demonstrate his strength. 
He had drummers go through both kingdoms and invited everyone to come and 
judge his strength. On the appointed day, a huge pavilion was erected in the 
palace courtyard, where a large crowd gradually gathered, packed tightly, head to 
head, awaiting the rare spectacle. The prince took a bow that a thousand men 
with combined strength could not have bent. He set it in motion, so that the end 
of the bow rested on the nail of his big toe and he pulled the string with the nail of 
his index finger with the greatest ease. The sound was so loud that it was heard 
10,000 miles away. Everyone believed that a great storm was coming, as the 
rainy season was not yet over, and they were frightened. Then the prince took an 
arrow made of ironwood from the forest of banana trees and shot it through a 
copper drum suspended on four corners without hitting the inside. He proved that 


he could hit targets in darkness as well as in daylight with his arrows. Finally, he 
shot an arrow that pierced the earth and revealed the significance of all holy 
writings, as if he had been taught by a learned teacher. 


The relatives willingly gave up the princesses; their number was 40,000. 


Now Siddharta led a life full of pleasure and joy and was very satisfied with 
it. King Suddhodana hoped that the prince would never become a hermit. But the 
gods were watching. 


One day, Siddharta ordered his finest chariot to be prepared for a ride. 
Four lily-white horses were harnessed to the chariot. During this ride, the prince 
suddenly encountered an old man. The man was sick and decrepit, had no teeth 
left, sparse white hair, and walked hunched and staggering, supported by a stick. 
The gods had noticed that the time had come for Siddharta to take up his 
teaching duties, and one of them had therefore taken on the form of an old man. 
The prince was startled and began to tremble violently. He had never seen such 
a pitiful figure before and was deeply moved by compassion. Finally, he asked 
the old man: "Are there many beings like you in the world?" The old man replied: 
"Many, Your Majesty." 


"Will | also become so old and frail?" the prince asked further. "Yes," 
replied the old man. "It is the fate of all humans who do not die young." 


The prince fell into deep thought, and for the first time, the idea arose in 
him that one should not love a life that leads so surely to such a fate. He ordered 
the charioteer to turn around and entered his palace, sad and troubled. 


When King Suddhodana saw the prince return so soon from his ride, he 
asked him about the cause, and the prince told him about his encounter. He also 
explained to his father that he was determined to become a hermit. The king was 
frightened and implored his son to dismiss such simple thoughts and to enjoy 
himself with his beautiful wives instead. At the same time, he doubled the guards 
and extended the guarded perimeter to eight miles around the city so that the 
prince could not escape. 


Four months had passed since then. The prince drove again in the same 
chariot with the white four-horse team through his gardens and under a tree 
encountered a leper. (Another god had taken on this form.) 


The prince, deeply distressed, asked his charioteer: "What is that over 
there?" The charioteer, who was actually a god in disguise, answered: "It is a sick 
man, and any person can become sick, including you, my prince." 


The prince was almost choked with sorrow. He wept and could not contain 
his grief. He immediately ordered a return and, upon arriving at the palace, 
pleaded with his father to let him go into the wilderness. But the king begged him 
to stay and ordered that the guards be further increased and the guarded 
perimeter extended to a twelve-mile radius. 


After another four months had passed, one day in the garden, the prince 
found a corpse. The body was already in decay, and worms were crawling out of 
the rotting flesh. 


Siddharta was near fainting. He asked his charioteer in a trembling voice: 
"Was that ever a human?" and received the reply: "He was once young, fresh, 
and blooming like you, my prince. You too will one day be a corpse, devoured by 
worms." 


This answer struck deep. A burning desire arose in the young man's heart 
to free himself from such a miserable existence. The distressed king could now 
only try to hold him back by force. The guarded perimeter was extended to a 
radius of twelve miles, and the number of guards was multiplied again. 


And after another four months, Siddharta finally saw a hermit. The man 
was sitting quietly under a tree, and in his venerable face, inner peace, the 
highest tranquility, and bliss were reflected. Siddharta asked, trembling with joy, 
whether every person could become such an enviable being, and the answer 
was: "Yes, it is within the power of everyone to attain this happiness, the only true 
happiness on earth, by becoming a hermit; at the same time, it is the only way to 
free oneself from existence." 


This time the prince was in a completely different mood. His heart rejoiced, 
but his mouth remained silent. He did not return to the palace but instead took a 
bath and had his richest clothes brought. The courtiers brought the 64 emblems 
of royal power, and Siddharta put them on — for the last time, for his decision to 
renounce the world was now irrevocably firm. 


At that moment, the throne of the light god Sekra flamed up. The god 
sought the cause and found that the greatest moment in the prince's life had 
come. He immediately commanded the architect of the gods to clothe the prince. 
The architect floated down to earth and wrapped the prince's body in a heavenly 
garment, making his splendid earthly attire look like filth. The prince let him 
proceed. The garment was of such fine fabric that, although 192 miles long and 
wide, it did not fill the hollow of a hand when folded. It wrapped around him in a 
thousand folds. Then the architect placed a crown with a diamond the size of a 
hen's egg on his head, and the sweetest heavenly music sounded as the dewas 
and brahmas began the song of victory. 


While the prince still lingered in the garden, his wife Yasodhara gave birth 
to a son. The overjoyed King Suddhodana immediately gave the order to 
organize a great festival and sent the prince the joyous news. "Now," cried the 
king, "my son will surely not escape me; now he is bound to us by an 
unbreakable bond." 


When Siddharta received the news, joy and sorrow fought within him. But 
eventually he exclaimed: "Something most beloved has been born to me!" 
(Rahula-jato). When the king was informed of this exclamation by the prince, he 
gave his grandson the name Rahula. 


The prince decided, because of the birth of his son, to postpone his 
intended flight by three more days. He also wanted to see his child. 


He returned to the palace and arrived just as the festival reached its peak. 
The princess Kisagotami, a relative of his, was the first to see him. She stepped 
to the window to get a better view of him, and at his sight, she felt as if the full 
moon had appeared in a light blue cloud. In her delight, she greeted the prince 
with the following sung verse: 


Siddharta is the most beautiful prince; 

Who can see him and resist? 

No woman, no man, no thing, nothing, nothing, 
And once again nothing can resist! 


When the prince heard this, he thought: "This woman reminds me through 
her repeated word 'nothing' of the blessed nothing (Nirvana) after my death; | will 
be grateful to her for this encouragement at such an opportune time and will 
reward her." He took a pearl necklace of inestimable value from his neck and 
sent it to the princess. When Kisagotami received the precious gift, she was full 
of joy, for she believed that Siddharta's grace had found her and that he would 
raise her to be his queen. 


Arriving at the palace, where countless lamps filled with fragrant oil 
illuminated the day, the prince lay down on a splendid resting bed and overlooked 
the radiant festive scene that unfolded before him. The 40,000 princesses were 
all gathered there; some danced before him, others played flutes, harps, and 
cymbals, each striving to please the prince. But he paid no attention to them and 
did not sleep for a moment. 


One by one, the others gradually followed his example. 


When Siddharta awoke, his eyes fell on a completely different scene: 
Some yawned, others ground their teeth or cried out loudly in their dreams; the 


mouths of many were covered with foam; everyone's clothes were in great 
disorder; still others tossed and turned restlessly, assuming indecent positions, 
so that the hall, which had shortly before resembled a paradise, now looked like 
a brothel. The prince was filled with disgust and hastened to act like a man who 
hears that his house is on fire. He resolved to flee immediately and willingly 
subject himself to any trial and austerity that his longed-for calling as a teacher of 
humanity might require. 


This was noticed by Wasawartti Mara, the mighty ruler of a dewa-loka. He 
appeared in the air near the palace and said to the prince, to divert him from his 
thoughts: "Fortunate one, in seven days from today, you will receive the magic 
chariot, the divine horses, the jewel of jewels, and all other signs of the highest 
earthly power (Chakravartti). The whole earth will be subject to your rule. 
Therefore, cast aside your gloomy thoughts and abandon the idea of wanting to 
become a hermit." 


These words had the opposite effect on the prince than intended; instead 
of calming his spirit, they agitated him as if a glowing iron had been thrust into his 
ear: they inflamed his excitement like a heap of dry wood fuels a fire. The sky 
would sooner dry up, or a piece of cloth would roll itself up, than the prince would 
renounce his teaching mission. 


Then Siddharta went to the golden gate and asked who was on guard. 
When he heard that it was Channa, he ordered this nobleman to bring his 
splendid steed, Kantaka, properly saddled and bridled. It was night, and as he 
felt the magnificent horse's saddle, he thought: a festival would not be taking 
place at this time; surely the hour has come for the prince to ride into the 
wilderness on its back. This thought filled the noble animal with great joy, and it 
neighed so loudly that all the gods heard it; but they immediately prevented their 
neighing from being heard. 


While Channa saddled the horse, the prince went to the chambers of his 
wife, Yasodhara, to see his son one last time. He quietly opened the door of the 
bedroom and saw the princess lying on a flower-strewn bed. She was asleep, 
with her arm wrapped tightly around her child, who was also slumbering at her 
bosom. Siddharta thought that if he pressed his son Rahula to his chest, he 
would have to move the mother's arm away from him, which would likely wake 
her; furthermore, if he spoke to them in this case, his resolve might waver. So he 
remained on the threshold, holding onto the doorpost with one hand and not 
daring to step forward. He thought: | have love in my heart because | have 
become a Buddha; if | now yield to tender affection and endanger the acceptance 
of the teaching, how could the various types of living beings be freed from the 
misery of existence? 


With iron determination, he pulled his foot back to the entrance and 
returned to the courtyard of the palace. The horse Kantaka lifted and proudly 
lowered its head as he approached; it trembled with joyful excitement. The prince 
gently ran his hand over the magnificent mane of the noble animal and said: 
"Beautiful Kantaka, you must now assist me with all your strength so that | may 
be enabled to free all living beings from the dangers of existence." Then he 
swiftly swung himself onto the back of the horse. Kantaka was snow-white 
without a single blemish and shone like the purest mother-of-pearl. It flew like an 
arrow. The noble Channa, who accompanied the prince, mounted the horse's 
croup and grabbed its tail; the gods made the horse's hoofbeats inaudible. 


At precisely midnight, Siddharta arrived at the outermost gate of the city. 
The king had placed a thousand warriors as guards day and night at every 
escape route to prevent his son's flight, and the gate itself was so heavy that it 
took the combined strength of a hundred men to open and close it. Channa had 
sworn to himself that he would, if necessary, lift the horse onto his shoulders and 
carry it over the wall. The horse was also determined to jump over the gate even 
at the cost of its life. But as they approached the gate, it flew open by itself, as if 
opened by the gods, because they knew well that they would be rewarded by 
having Buddha open the gates of Nothingness (Nirvana) for them in the same 
way. But Wasawartti-Mara, the aforementioned ruler of a dewa-loka, feared that 
he would lose his dominion if the prince successfully carried out his escape; for if 
Buddha were to save all beings, naturally, he would depopulate the paradise over 
which he ruled. He approached the prince once more and pleaded: "Go no 
further! Stop, so that the honors can be bestowed upon you, for which you only 
need to reach out your hand! What do you want to be a world savior when you 
can be the absolute ruler of the whole earth, an emperor of emperors?" But 
Siddharta answered: "All glory, all power, all earthly honors no longer tempt me: 
my heart only yearns for the office of redeemer. Get away from me!" Mara 
gnashed his teeth in rage and threatened: "We will see if you succeed in 
becoming a Buddha. From now on, | will never take my eyes off you; | will follow 
you like your shadow and tempt you until you succumb." (He indeed kept his 
word and tried to tempt the prince in the most dreadful ways daily for the 
following seven years, but in vain.) 


Thus, Siddharta completely and fully renounced the world, and his heart 
leapt with joy. 


Some distance from the city, a longing seized him to cast one last look 
back at it. But he did not dare to turn around because the dewas immediately 
closed his eyes. He gazed long in sorrow. Then, restlessly, he continued on his 
way. Sixty thousand dewas marched ahead with diamond torches, and the same 
number accompanied him on each side. The light emanating from the procession 


was so intense that one could see the smallest object on the farthest star. There 
were flowers, the sweetest fragrances filled the air, and the dewas let their mighty 
chords swell like the roar of the sea, making the most glorious music. 


Siddharta covered 480 miles that night. Kantaka, the noble steed, was so 
strong and elastic that, under normal circumstances, it could have performed 
three times the distance; however, the countless number of flowers, with which 
the path of the future savior of humanity was strewn, and the large retinue that 
accompanied him hindered the full display of its speed. 


In the morning, the fugitives reached the Anoma River. It was 800 feet 
wide. Kantaka, however, leaped over it in a single bound. When they reached the 
other shore, Siddharta handed over his faithful horse and all the valuables he 
was carrying to his companion and allowed him to return. But Channa did not 
want to make use of this permission; instead, he wanted to renounce the world 
as well. Only after the prince sternly asked him where he should take the horse 
and how his old father and wife would find out where he was if he did not return, 
did Channa give up the idea. For this, Siddharta gave him the promise that he 
would later help him to achieve the desired goal. Afterward, the prince asked his 
faithful companion to inform his royal parents, his wife, and his subjects that they 
should not grieve over his departure and his leaving the kingdom to become a 
poor hermit; and that his love and care, especially for his son Rahula, would 
remain, and that he would never see them again until he had won the office of 
Redeemer. The noble one, deeply moved by these words, let his tears flow freely 
as he took a tearful farewell from Siddharta. 


But Kantaka understood every word the prince spoke to Channa, and 
because the noble animal knew that it would never see its beloved master again, 
it became so sad that its heart broke, and it fell dead to the ground. But it was 
immediately reborn in paradise as dewa Kantaka. Channa, now overwhelmed 
with double sorrow, returned on foot to the city and there announced the 
successful escape of the royal son. 


The prince knew that as a hermit he could no longer wear his long hair; 
since there was no one who could cut it for him, he took his sword in his right 
hand, grabbed his beautiful locks with his left hand, and cut them off with one 
stroke. Then he said: "If | now throw the cut hair into the air and it stays there, | 
will become a Buddha; but if it falls to the ground, my efforts to obtain the 
teaching will be in vain." He then threw the locks into the air, and behold, they 
remained hanging sixteen miles above the earth, floating in the air like a soaring 
eagle. 


The brahma Ghatikara,*"! who had been a friend of the Bodhisat in 
previous lives, now brought the prince the eight items necessary for a hermit. 


Siddharta donned the robe and then went to a mango grove, called Anupiya, 
where he remained for seven days without taking any food, in a state of 
continuous intellectual bliss. 


Then he took the alms bowl in his hand, entered the city of Rajagaha, and 
went from house to house begging. 


In the city, a general festival was being celebrated, and soon large crowds 
of people surrounded the strange newcomer. Everyone admired his god-like 
beauty with delight. They indulged in the strangest speculations about who the 
stranger might be. Some claimed he was the ruler of the moon, who had fled to 
earth out of fear of the Asur Rahu**"!, others said he was the dewa Ananga, who 
had descended to earth to delight in their festival; still, others contradicted this, 
pointing out that Ananga had been burned by /swara (Shiva) while the body of 
the beggar shone like a blooming rose. Finally, it was agreed that it must be the 
light god Sekra or the highest god Maha Brahma himself, and the king Bimsara 
was informed that a mysterious being of a higher nature was staying in the city. 
The king went to the roof of his palace and watched the prince from there. Then 
he said to his entourage: "| cannot decide whether the stranger is a god ora 
human. If he stays, | will follow him, or he will leave the city. If he suddenly 
disappears from the earth, he is a god; but if he eats the food he has begged for, 
he is a human." 


When the prince had begged for the necessary food, he left the city, sat 
down under a shady tree, and tried to consume the contents of his alms bowl. 
Until that hour, he had only enjoyed the most delicious and finely prepared 
dishes; the mere sight of the dirty mixture in his bowl now caused such disgust in 
him that his stomach turned painfully. But after brief reflection, he spoke to 
himself with the following words: "Siddharta! Your body is not made of shining 
gold; it is composed of many substances and limbs. This food, as soon as it 
enters the house of your body, is mixed with saliva in your mouth and is ground in 
the mortar of your teeth; then it enters the oven of your stomach, where it is 
mixed with digestive juices and caught by the fire of digestion; your breath fuels 
this fire, and eventually, over the course of a day, the food becomes excrement. 
The rice in the pot, compared to the excrement you will expel, is clean and pure. 
Siddharta! The body is matter, and this rice is also matter. So be wise and let 
matter be joined to matter." 


Thus, he overcame his disgust and bravely swallowed the bad rice. 


Those who had followed the prince from a distance on the king's orders 
reported back to their lord and told him that the stranger had eaten the food he 
had begged for. Bimsara immediately sent for the prince and asked him who he 
was. When he learned that the stranger was the son of the mighty king of 


Kapilavastu, he was horrified and exclaimed: "O prince, what have you done? 
How could you, a prince of the noblest and mightiest lineage, degrade yourself to 
a beggar? Come with me; | will give you half of my kingdom." 


"If | did that," answered Siddharta, "| would be throwing away an invaluable 
gemstone for a pebble. My kingdom is not of this world. | do not want to be a king 
or an emperor (Chakravartti); | want to be a savior of humanity." 


The king used all his eloquence to persuade the prince to turn back, but to 
no avail. When he realized that Siddharta was unyielding, he said: "Then at least 
grant me the request that you give your first soeech as Buddha in my city of 
Rajagaha." The prince promised, and the king returned alone to his residence, 
while Siddharta retreated into the Uruwela forest, where he immersed himself in 
deep and prolonged meditation (dhyana). 


After some time, five ascetic Brahmins joined him there and grew very fond 
of him. They lived together for nearly six years in terrible austerities and 
self-mortifications. The prince did not have to worry about food, as his 
companions took care of his needs. But Siddharta eventually realized that he 
could not become a Buddha in this comfortable way; he needed to take on far 
greater hardships and learn to endure them. "A meal as small as a mustard seed 
must suffice for my body," he concluded. 


From that moment on, he refused the food of the Brahmins and took only 
one small piece of fruit from a tree each day. He would have starved to death if 
the dewas had not infused a blood-like substance into his skin through the pores. 
This kept him alive; however, his body became almost black from this strict and 
harsh way of life, and the 32 divine marks on his body disappeared. At the same 
time, he experienced such exhaustion and physical weakness that he could no 
longer stand or sit upright. Finally, after a night spent in the deepest meditation, 
he collapsed unconscious and his companions thought he was dead. 


He recovered after some time and decided to take more food from then on. 
Afterward, he regained his former radiant beauty and the 32 divine marks*"!, 


Around this time, a noble maiden named Sujata found a prayer answered, 
and she sent out to fulfill the vow she had made to achieve this. She had 
promised to sacrifice a precious milk porridge annually to the gods if her heart’s 
desire was granted. For this purpose, she let a thousand cows graze on the 
lushest meadows and nourished them with the milk of all others; then she gave 
the milk of these 500 cows to 250, and with the milk of these 250, she nourished 
125, and so on, until only eight cows were left, which she nourished with this 
concentrated, delicious milk. 


With the milk of these last eight cows, she cooked the most precious rice. 


The night before the day on which the thanksgiving sacrifice was to be 
made, Siddhartha had various special dreams. 


1. He dreamed that the entire earth was his resting place. The sea surged 
forth, its waves rising higher and higher toward him until they finally 
touched his hands and feet. This seemed of such importance that all the 
deva- and brahma-lokas were opened in a heavenly radiance that shone 
upon him. 


This dream indicated that he would redeem all beings in the three worlds 
and that his wish to become a Buddha, which he had longed for, was close to 
fulfillment. 


2. From his chest flew a mighty arrow, which pierced through the entire 
universe. 


“So too will my teaching spread victoriously to the farthest reaches of the 
world,” he thought, full of fresh confidence. 


3. He saw a headless worm with a white body and a black head approaching 
his knees. 


“All beings implore you for deliverance,” he spoke to himself. 


4. Countless birds of various plumage flew from the four corners of the sky 
toward him; but once they reached him, they lost their multicolored 
feathers and became uniform: they took on a golden shimmer. 


He concluded from this that all the different religions would unite in his 
teaching. 


5. He climbed a mountain of decayed corpses, but the soles of his feet 
remained nonetheless completely pure. 


He interpreted this to mean that he would remain completely pure while 
returning to the corrupt world, to the midst of greedy and lustful people. 


These auspicious dreams filled the prince with unwavering confidence in 
the success of his mission and gave him the greatest strength and endurance. In 
joyful anticipation of what was to come, he sat down in the morning under a fig 
tree, and soon the leaves of the tree were bathed in the golden glow of the light 
emanating from his body. 


At that moment, Sujata approached with her precious offering. She had 
donned her finest garments and carried the rice in a magnificent golden vessel 
with a richly decorated lid, balanced on her head. When she saw the radiant 
prince, she could hardly contain her joy. She began to dance and then knelt 
before him, offering the rice she had prepared for the gods. The prince looked 
around for his alms bowl to hold the precious food, but it had disappeared. Sujata 
then asked him to keep the golden vessel. Siddhartha ate the rice from it, and 
when he was finished, Sujata brought fragrant water for him to wash his hands. 
As she cheerfully said, "As my wish has been graciously granted by the gods, so 
too may yours find fulfillment." 


After she had departed, Siddhartha went to the nearby river and threw the 
golden vessel into it. With the thought in the water: Swim against the current, and 
today you will become a Buddha. And behold, it swam as if it had reached the 
middle of the river, against the rushing current with the speed of a fast horse. 


After this, the prince went into the forest and sat down under the Bodhi 
tree, under which he was born, so that everything could now be fulfilled and 
accomplished as it was destined. 


Suddenly, the earth opened up, and the golden throne for the savior of 
mankind appeared. When the prince saw it, he was exceedingly pleased. He sat 
down upon it and soon felt filled with the highest courage. At the same time, all 
the dewas and brahmas left their heavenly dwellings to witness the triumph of the 
glorious one, for the hour had now come when the mighty tempter 
Wasawartti-Mara would fight with the prince for the prize of victory for the last 
time. 


Wasawartti-Mara struck the great world drum with his mighty hand, and it 
resounded under his touch with such a terrifying sound that all the dewas and 
brahmas trembled with fear and closed their eyes. But the prince remained 
completely calm and bravely awaited the enemy. 


Now Mara approached with his invincible army of terrifying spirits. He rode 
on a tower-high elephant and had 500 heads with a thousand glowing eyes and 
500 flaming tongues. Many of his warriors had assumed the most horrifying 
forms and fought now as multi-headed monsters, fire-breathing dragons, winged 
lions, tigers, bears, buffalo, panthers, or even snakes, which had a second 
wide-open maw in the middle of their bodies, from which poisonous foam 
emerged. In proper appreciation of the prince's great power, Mara decided to 
cautiously attack him not from the front but from behind, and then to assault him 
with cunning deceit and sneaky measures. 


The dewas and brahmas were very saddened when they saw the terrible 
god and his gruesome entourage of wild demons, and they lamented: "Oh! The 
poor Siddhartha will surely be defeated and perish in this unequal struggle!" They 
did not want to witness his defeat and fled in great distress. When the prince saw 
that they had all left him, he smiled. He remained calm and was as fearless as 
the king of the lions when an elephant approaches. He suspected that Mara 
would try to attack him from behind and thought: | will have to fight alone; my 
parents are far away, no brother supports me, no friend is near to assist me ... 
But am | really alone? Oh no! Truth stands by me like a mother; Wisdom like a 
father; my Teaching like a brother; my Compassion like the best friend; my 
steadfast Faith in my mission like a strong relative; my Perseverance in suffering 
like a helping son. These six companions have faithfully protected me up to this 
point; they will continue to assist me. 


At that moment, Mara stepped out from behind the tree and wanted to 
touch him. But the radiant beauty of the prince blinded his eyes and paralyzed 
his movement. 


Then Mara conjured up a mighty typhoon to sweep the prince from the 
throne. The rushing whirlwind took everything in its path: it broke the strongest 
trees like straw, hurled rocks upon rocks, and lifted the waves of the raging sea in 
wild circles up to the vault of heaven. But as it approached the prince, it turned 
into a gentle, refreshing zephyr, which barely moved the leaves of the tree under 
which Siddhartha, shining like the sun, sat in unshakable calm and majesty. 


Mara turned in helpless rage like a trampled snake and decided to destroy 
the prince through a flood of water. To this end, he caused heavy clouds to 
gather over the prince and thunderstorms to rise, which in their terrible discharge 
poured down entire torrents of water; lightning flashed and split the earth, 
deafening thunder rolled, and the smallest of the falling raindrops was the size of 
a palm tree. But when the dreadful storm reached the prince, it couldn't even 
dampen the hem of his garment; it instead refreshed and cooled him, much like a 
gentle shower of water lilies, and he felt so contented that he smiled to himself, 
like the silvery light of the full moon in the cloudless sky. 


This made Mara angry like an enraged tiger, and he swore that he would 
crush Siddhartha into millions of pieces. He rolled millstones and granite 
boulders, lifted entire mountains, and hurled them from the heights onto the 
Bodhi tree. But as they came near the prince, they transformed into fragrant 
flower garlands and spontaneously arranged themselves into a graceful flower 
offering around him. 


"What?" Mara cried out in disbelief, "the prince is not crushed? And he still 
wishes to become a teacher and savior of mankind? Wait! | will have your radiant 


body pierced a thousand times with pointed swords until not a single piece of you 
remains!" 


And he commanded that a rain of the sharpest double-edged weapons fall 
to the earth. Immediately, flashing daggers, swords, spears, sparkling battle 
axes, lances, javelins, arrows, and so forth, came rushing down from the skies. 
But the murderous tools fell as glowing rubies, emeralds, turquoise, opals, and 
diamonds at the prince's feet and lay there, shining as brightly as the glow of the 
dawn, while the valleys below were still plunged in night and darkness. 


When Mara saw that Siddhartha emerged unscathed and as serene as a 
blue water lily from this attack, he raged like a blazing wildfire. "| must try to burn 
him," he snarled, and soon, glowing lava streams erupted from all corners of the 
earth, which, with greedy tongues of flame, consumed everything living they 
touched. A few steps away from Siddhartha, however, they suddenly vanished, 
and in their place, countless flowering branches of apple and peach trees 
covered the ground and enveloped the steadfast prince in a rosy, shimmering 
blanket of blossoms. 


Now Mara attempted another way to destroy Siddhartha through the power 
of fire: He first sent sulfuric fumes, then fiery ash, and finally, his glowing hot sand 
rained down from the sky in such masses that the light of day darkened. But the 
former turned into fragrant sandalwood powder, and the latter into pearls as they 
approached the prince; and this itself was, in its pristine beauty and carefree 
cheerfulness in the face of all the looming destruction, like a blossom-covered sal 
tree stretching its dew-fresh branches toward the gentle breezes of a spring 
morning. 


Thereupon, Mara enveloped the entire world in the most intense darkness 
and unleashed the worst of his spirits to increase their terrors. But from the 
throne of the prince, the darkness was split by a shining beam of light, which 
ascended into the sky, enveloping the figure of the invincible with a heavenly 
glory, while it struck the demons with blindness, and rose-colored rays spread out 
like a canopy over the entire firmament from the Bodhi tree. The united brilliance 
of all the gemstones in the world would have paled in comparison to the 
incomparable light that shone forth, with which at this moment Siddhartha's 
transfigured face conquered all the terrors of the darkness. 


Mara's fury now knew no bounds. He raged like an elephant from whom a 
young one had been stolen. "Up!" he cried to his warriors, "Up, all of you! Attack 
the prince from all sides at the same time, stab him, cut him to pieces, crush him 
to dust, destroy his desire to become a Buddha; we must not let him escape!" But 
he himself grabbed his terrifying discus, which in flight could cut through massive 
rock faces like a weak bamboo stick, swung it whistling through the air, and 


hurled it with all his immense strength at the prince. However, before the soul's 
purity and the unshakable faith of the future savior of mankind, the effect of the 
otherwise infallible and fearsome weapon shrank to that of a harmless withered 
leaf. The discus remained suspended in the air as lightly as if it were no more 
than a floating leaf, while Mara's warriors, who counted on the devastating power 
of the weapon in their master's and lord's hands, couldn't even recognize any 
effort in just looking at the supposedly shattered body of Siddhartha. Instead, he 
sat gracefully and fresh, as unperturbed as a juicy fig split in half, still unmoved 
on his golden throne, over which the discus hung like a canopy of flowers. 


At this sight, Mara nearly lost his senses in rage. His eyes glowed red as 
fiery wheels spinning in circles, and in his thousand hands, he brandished an 
equal number of destructive weapons, furiously attacking the prince with the 
highest concentration of his supernatural powers to overpower him in 
hand-to-hand combat. "I will seize you by the legs," he roared in fury, "and hurl 
you like a ball headfirst into the deepest abyss of hell unless you immediately 
and voluntarily relinquish my throne. Away with you! Go! Go!" 


When other Bodhisattvas had previously stood at the point of attaining 
enlightenment, Mara always approached them with the intent to prevent them, 
using all the power at his command; but he was always confronted with a 
determined battle that he had anticipated in vain. Not so with the Bodhisattva 
Siddhartha; for this reason, it was reminded that in one of his previous existences 
as Prince Wessantara, moved by compassion, he had, for a brief moment, 
allowed thoughts to dwell on his dear children, and when the brahmins who 
asked him for alms forcefully demanded that he give them up, he had, out of fear, 
briefly hesitated in giving them to these alms-seekers. Because of this fault, Mara 
engaged him in battle with even more persistence and had to exhaust all his 
trials and temptations upon the prince until he finally decided to leave the throne, 
in this way, reaping the full fruit of his merits. 


"Get down from my throne!" Mara roared once more. 


Then the prince, with indescribable gentleness, while a kind smile played 
on his lips, as lovely as a blooming lotus flower, replied: "Poor, deluded Mara! To 
win this throne, | have steadfastly endured the hardest trials and sufferings in 
countless forms of existence for millions of years. This throne is now my rightful 
possession. But you have lived only for your pleasure until now; how could it be 
your throne?" 


But Mara, enraged by the prince's gentleness as if oil had been poured on 
a blazing fire, shouted in the highest fury: "I have given much, much more alms 
than you and achieved and accomplished a thousand times greater deeds than 
you. | can call witnesses who can prove it to you!" 


"That's a lie!" cried the prince, stretching out his hand like a lightning bolt 
descending from the clouds, in defense against the false adversary. Then, 
looking at him with reproach, he continued, full of pity: "Oh Mara, what have you 
done? You have degraded yourself to a liar, you, a dewa, a pure god?" 


Then the earth shook violently to its foundations; fire erupted from all its 
fissures, and a terrible underground noise echoed, causing all of Mara's 
companions to throw down their weapons in terror and flee in wild confusion 
without even looking back at their leader. Simultaneously, Mara's elephant fell to 
its knees before the prince in worship, hurled its master violently to the ground, 
let out a terrible roar, and then joined the fleeing hordes in great leaps. Mara, 
stunned by the fall, was left lying on the ground, deprived of his weapons and 
abandoned by his followers, Mara had to give up any further struggle and admit 
defeat. "Oh, Prince Siddhartha!" he cried out in pain, "what a fool and evildoer | 
have been! Too late, | now realize that you are the glorious one, the noblest and 
strongest, that you are almighty! | will proclaim your courage, your power, and 
your merit to the entire world. Forgive me, oh, forgive me!" And with a veiled 
face, he fled to his paradise, where he threw himself down and hardly dared to lift 
himself up again out of shame and regret. 


Now all the dewas and brahmas returned, bringing heavenly flowers and 
offerings. With graceful gestures, they placed their hands on their foreheads and 
honored the prince, joyfully exclaiming, "The evil Mara is overcome and has fled! 
Our prince Siddhartha has remained the victor!" Then they sought out the 
crushed Mara and mocked and ridiculed him so much for his well-deserved 
defeat that he rose hastily from his bed, took on the form of a human, and 
wandered restlessly over the earth like a restless wanderer. But his three 
wonderfully beautiful daughters noticed as soon as their father disappeared from 
his paradise, followed him, and asked him with concern about the cause of his 
distress and despair. He then shared with them all the details of the great battle 
he had fought with Prince Siddhartha and in which he had been so shamefully 
defeated. When he had finished his story, they asked him to be of good cheer, as 
they now intended to subdue the prince's unwavering steadfastness with their 
charms and seductive arts; and although Mara predicted that all their attempts 
would be in vain, they nevertheless persisted in their plan, reminding their father 
that until now, no man had resisted the magical power of their heavenly beauty 
even for a single moment. With that, they transformed themselves into 600 
different charming maidens of various ages, took on the most seductive postures, 
adorned themselves in the most exquisite garments, arranged their hair in the 
most alluring styles, and with sweet words invited the prince to join them, 
suggesting to him to abandon his seat under the Bodhi tree and instead devote 
himself to their company. 


But Siddhartha remained unmoved. Then the most beautiful of the 
beautiful approached him closely, stretched out her glorious arms full of longing 
and desire toward him, and reminded him reproachfully of the pleasures that he 
had once, in other times, wisely sought with such pride in abstinence, eagerly 
pursued, and fully enjoyed. "Why do you now want to live so lonely and joyless?" 
she concluded, "you, the most beautiful and glorious of all?" But even this proved 
unsuccessful. The prince remained deaf to all the temptations of his lovely 
seductresses; indeed, he did not even deign to give them a glance. So they 
finally left him, sad and ashamed, having accomplished nothing. 


Siddhartha then fell into deep, blissful contemplation, and in this, the last 
spark of his love for life was extinguished. He had reached his goal: he was 
Buddha, the almighty savior of the universe. 


In this great moment, the spirit of the Glorious One of Wisdom overflowed 
like a vessel filled with honey, and in delight, he expressed his feelings in the 
following stanzas: 


Oh, who counts the long years, 
Oh, the thousands of years, 
Where | sought the builder 

Of my unfortunate house? 


Oh, how the feet bled, 

Oh, how painful was the wandering, 
Oh, how painful was the longing 
For refreshment, for salvation! 


At last, | have found you! 


And the Glorious One fought valiantly to overcome this last rebellious 
impulse of his selfish self. By vowing not to rest or take a break until the treasure 
of wisdom, which had revealed to him the highest good on earth — the bliss of 
peace in the heart — had become the share of all other beings in need of 
salvation, he willingly gave up the peace and tranquility of his beloved solitude to 
return to the world, against which every fiber of his being resisted. 


Mindful of the promise he had previously made to King Bimsara, to hold his 
first sermon in Rajagaha, the residence of this prince, Buddha decided to go 
there without hesitation and from there to spread his teachings throughout the 


kingdom from place to place. But on the way, he met his old friends, the five 
Brahmins, with whom he had lived for six years as an ascetic in the wilderness, 
enduring the hardest deprivations; they were so moved by his appearance and 
so full of deep joy that the goal of their fervent wishes — the office of savior — 
had been achieved that he could not do otherwise than to fulfill their urgent 
request and spend a short time of rest with them. While he gave them the 
consecration of his blessing and accepted them as his first disciples, a wondrous 
beauty, comparable to a magnificently adorned woman, slowly drew in the 
evening. The sparkling stars as a pearl necklace, the silver crescent moon as a 
noble crown, the bright clouds flowing down like splendid braids of hair, his 
widely fluttering, rosy-edged robe spreading over the whole resting earth like a 
translucent veil: so he laid his chaste bridal beauty like a fragrant flower offering 
at the feet of the world's redeemer, who, with arms widely extended, raised 
himself to pour the fullness of his love, wisdom, and goodness over the suffering, 
wandering souls. From near and far, from high and low, the brahmas and dewas 
came, riding their golden chariots through the air; people and animals hurried 
from everywhere to listen to the words of wisdom and comfort that flowed from 
his divine mouth. The audience, which gradually gathered around him and 
surrounded him in densely packed circles, was so unimaginably large that 
100,000 dewas had to content themselves with the space of a pinhead. Yet, 
everyone found a place, and the rays that emanated from Buddha’s presence 
could easily reach even those standing farthest away. A joyous wave swept 
through the entire assembly, sounding like the roaring of a storm; but when the 
serving light gods blew into their conch shells to command silence, every sound 
stopped, as quiet as the whisper of small, happy ocean waves gently lapping on 
a sunny beach, and the entire enormous crowd stood in breathless suspense, as 
still and motionless as the smooth, unmoving surface of the sea. Then Buddha 
opened his mouth and, in words of captivating power and might, proclaimed his 
doctrine of love and voluntary renunciation to the world. All hearts flew to him and 
gave themselves to him without reservation, even though he spoke in the 
language of his native Magadha, and the mild gaze of his kind eyes embraced 
everyone with equal love without distinction, it felt to each of those present as if 
he were speaking to them in the tones of their mother tongue and as if he were 
looking directly at them; and it was the same with the animals, large and small. 
Thousands upon thousands declared their allegiance to his teaching after this 
first sermon and became enthusiastic followers, including many princes who, 
despite the resistance of the ruling Brahmins, adopted the new doctrine, rejected 
all caste distinctions, and preached the equality of all people, elevating it to the 
state religion in their lands. Even King Bimsara, whom Buddha visited shortly 
thereafter, became one of the most fervent and loyal adherents of the doctrine of 
the noble sage and remained so until his death, after which he was reborn. 


Buddha taught, as already noted, for forty-five years. He is said to have 
traveled throughout all of India and even visited the island of Ceylon. Gradually, 
he converted the majority of the population and experienced the complete 
triumph of his teachings. 


| will refrain, as difficult as it may be, from recounting the many enticing 
stories of his further activities and will now only report on his two chief disciples 
Seriyut and Mugalan, the fate of his son, his father, his foster mother, his wife, 
and also on the admission of women into his order and his death. 


In the two cities of Kolita and Upatissa, there were two noble families, 
which had been closely connected through the most intimate friendship for seven 
generations. Each of these families had a prince, who bore the same name as 
his city. Prince Kolita had an entourage of 500 chariots, and Prince Upatissa had 
an equal number of 500 golden litters. Both possessed a high level of intellectual 
education, had the same dispositions, the same inclinations and aspirations — in 
short, they were of one heart and one soul, so that whatever one did was also 
done by the other. But while they lived in pleasures and indulged in all the 
delights and joys of their privileged position, they came to the realization of the 
impermanence and vanity of human existence and began to search and inquire 
after the truth, which could protect them from rebirth and open the way to 
attaining Nirvana. When they realized that their own knowledge was not sufficient 
for this, they sought out a learned Brahmin named Sanga, who was reputed to 
have great wisdom, and asked him to instruct them. But his teachings did not 
satisfy them. So, they left him and wandered through all 63,000 states of India, 
that vast small part of the world, to find what they were seeking. Sad and 
disheartened, each returned to his homeland, after giving each other the promise 
that as soon as one of them found the right teacher, he would unerringly inform 
the other. Not long after, a young priest, a disciple of Buddha, came to the city of 
Upatissa, and while he was going from house to house with his alms bowl, he 
was immediately noticed by the prince, who was deeply impressed by his entire 
demeanor and appearance. Upatissa observed and invited him to be his guest 
for a meal. After they had spent a long time in stimulating and instructive 
conversations, Upatissa said to the stranger: "From everything | see and hear 
from you, | am increasingly convinced that the path you are following is the right 
one and will surely lead to Nirvana. Tell me, who was your teacher?" The disciple 
answered: "Buddha." 


Upatissa eagerly desired to get to know the teachings of the wise one in 
their entirety. But the disciple hesitated because he knew that Sanga, the former 
teacher of Upatissa, was an enemy of Buddha. Therefore, he answered 
evasively: "| have only recently become a disciple of Buddha; the teaching is very 
deep, and how could it have developed fully in me?" But Upatissa insisted and 


said that if the disciple would only give him a few brief clues, he would figure out 
the necessary conclusions for himself. The disciple then said: "Buddha teaches 
that all things have a cause; that the world has come into existence (i.e., it has 
not always existed), and that it will perish." 


When Upatissa heard this, he cried out joyfully: "I believe in Buddha. 
Where can | find him? | will go to him and become his disciple too!" When he 
learned the location of the wise one, he hurried to his close friend Kolita, and 
joyfully shared that the goal of their longing was now within reach, and Kolita, 
after hearing everything, also believed immediately in Buddha. 


Without delay, the two friends set out together on the path to Buddha. As 
they approached, Buddha sensed their desire, which guided them to him, in their 
hearts, and he said joyfully to his companions that these two arrivals were to 
become his chief disciples. After they respectfully greeted him, they asked in all 
humility if they were worthy to be received into his circle, as thirsty souls longing 
for salvation and redemption, and Buddha kindly welcomed them, saying, "Come 
to me! | will free you from all worries and worldly distress and show you the way 
to salvation. Listen to me." 


He then revealed to them his teaching, starting with the main principle: 


"Man must completely purify himself from all evil desires; virtue must be 
embraced with a burning soul; the flesh must be completely mortified: this 
is Buddha's most noble commandment." 


They understood him as perfectly as if they had been his disciples for a 
hundred years, and after Buddha had conferred the priestly ordination on them, 
they were clothed on the same day. From this time on, Kolita was called 
Mugalan, and Upatissa was called Seriyut, and they both became the 
inseparable companions and most faithful disciples and friends of their exalted 
master. 


While Buddha was still in Weluwana, the place where Seriyut and Mugalan 
had visited him, a message reached him from his old father, who urgently 
requested him to come to his native city, Kapilawastu. "It is my deepest wish to 
see you once more before | die," the old king had said; "it has now been seven 
years since we have had to live without you; countless others, who are not bound 
to you by the ties of blood, are daily blessed by your presence and receive the 
benefit of your teachings. But we, your old father and your closest relatives, long 
in vain for your presence." 


This message was delivered to Buddha, who immediately ordered 
preparations to leave for Kapilawastu, through the nobleman Kaluda, a man 
trustworthy in every respect, who had been born on the same day as Buddha 
and had been his loyal playmate in childhood. But there was more to this 
message: 


No fewer than nine emissaries had previously been sent by King 
Sudhodana each with an entourage of a thousand companions, sent to bring his 
son back for a visit to his homeland. But none had ever returned to him, nor had 
any of them fulfilled the mission they had been given. It had always happened 
that those concerned had arrived at the place where Buddha was at the very 
moment when he was proclaiming his great teaching, surrounded by the 
enthusiastic crowd of his disciples and followers; and it was impossible to hear 
the teaching Buddha proclaimed without becoming convinced of the truths for 
which they had come to seek, that they would use his eloquence as a means to 
attain salvation, so much so that they regularly lost sight of the earthly matter that 
had brought them there, and lived only for their inner purification and healing. 
This is what happened to Kaluda as well; he was a priest and, after shedding the 
last earthly bonds, had even become a blessed rahat. But he had firmly promised 
the old king that, whatever might become of him, he would return to report at 
least the success of his mission. Thus, he flew swiftly through the air to bring the 
joyful news of his son's impending arrival to his father. 


The king was overjoyed when he received the news and immediately 
ordered the magnificent estate Nigrodha, surrounded by vast gardens near 
Kapilawastu, to be made ready for Buddha and the many priests and followers 
accompanying him. Then he set out to meet him, accompanied by all the princes 
of his house and the nobles of the kingdom, followed by an immense crowd that 
gradually swelled to 160,000 heads. All were festively dressed, carrying flowers 
and balsamically fragrant offerings in their hands, and leading the procession 
were thousands of boys and girls from the first families of the land, who had 
come to welcome him at the threshold of his homeland. The reunion between 
father and son was deeply moving. "My lord and master, my prince Siddharta, my 
Buddha," stammered the old king, who was completely overwhelmed by the 
divine majesty emanating from Buddha's appearance, as he fell to his knees 
before him, "my son, my beloved son! Do not forget that | am your father, who 
held you in my arms. | will no longer call you my child, for | am not even worthy to 
be your slave. Twice in your childhood days, | worshiped you as the divine 
miracle you were, and now | want to do it a third time, as it is the only way | can 
express my love for you; for even if | were to lay my entire kingdom at your feet, 
you would still regard it no higher than the ash scattered to the winds." The 
princes and nobles, as well as the entire entourage, followed the king's example; 
and just as they all bowed deeply with their foreheads to the ground, they then 


rose again as if a strong wind was sweeping through the treetops of a bamboo 
forest, moving them back and forth. Then Buddha gave his blessing to all, as he 
slowly rose into the air and remained there for a longer time while streams of light 
emanated from his eyes, his hair, his hands, and his feet, and enveloped his 
entire figure in a seven-colored radiant sea. All eyes were captivated by the 
heavenly appearance, and there was no one whose heart did not tremble with 
joy, as if he had accomplished a great and noble deed. 


On the following day, the waves of joyful excitement, which had seized the 
royal family and the entire population, still ran so high that no one in the city 
thought of providing food for Buddha and his numerous priestly followers, who 
were staying outside in Nigrodha. Therefore, as was his custom, he took his alms 
bowl early in the morning and, accompanied by the 20,000 priests who had come 
with him, set out for Kapilawastu to collect alms from house to house. Along the 
way, a lotus flower sprang up at every spot where his foot was about to touch, 
only to disappear again as soon as he stepped over it; at the same time, butter, 
as one brings it to the fire, melted away all the unevenness of the hilly terrain 
through which the path led; a fresh wind arose, sweeping away every impurity 
from the air, and a fine spray fell, which settled the dust. Near Kapilawastu, the 
radiance emanating from Buddha was so intense that all the gates, walls, towers, 
and monuments appeared to be bathed in a stream of molten gold, and the entire 
city was flooded with light. Full of delight at this new miracle, the inhabitants 
hurried from all sides and now saw the deified son of their ruler, equal to the 
poorest Pariah, going from door to door begging. 


This sight exceeded their comprehension to the point that they stood 
frozen in silent astonishment. No one moved to offer him anything or to take his 
alms bowl from him to offer him food. Buddha, however, continued undeterred, 
going from house to house, illuminating even the lowliest and most 
inconspicuous with his radiant presence, like the moon, whose silver rays reflect 
in the smallest, dirtiest puddle as well as in the vast ocean. 


Meanwhile, his wife, Princess Yasodhara, had been informed of his 
presence in the city and the remarkable circumstances surrounding it. She 
hurried to the window of her palace and saw him in the distance as he was just 
receiving a gift. "Oh!" she cried out painfully, "Prince Siddhartha, going from 
house to house in yellow robes with an earthen alms bowl in hand! He, who in 
this very city was seen driving in his lily-white chariot, followed by a thousand 
nobles and adorned with the sixty-four marks of his royal dignity! Woe! Woe! That 
such a thing should happen!" And in despair, she wrung her hands and sobbed 
loudly. But suddenly, her tears stopped, and she became very still: a ray of 
heavenly peace fell on her face, illuminating her sorrowful heart, and she 
recognized in his voluntary poverty the highest bliss, which was revealed to her 


in dazzling light, even through the outer poverty and neediness of his current 
state. "Oh Siddhartha," she spoke softly in her heart, "just as on the night Rahula 
was born, the stars bowed to the king's child, so now | see that he has won the 
stars and even the sun through his glory." 


Not so with King Sudhodana. News of the strange events in the city also 
reached him, and without even taking the time to don his royal robes, he rushed 
in breathless haste from his palace to the street and to his son. "Why do you 
bring such shame and disgrace upon me?" he cried out from afar, completely 
beside himself. "Am | not rich enough to host all the kings of the earth if you were 
to bring them to me as guests, to entertain them, let alone you and your 
demanding assembly of priests?" But Buddha calmly replied with a smile: "This is 
the custom and practice of the caste to which | belong." "What, of your caste?" 
the excited king exclaimed. "Have you forgotten in your life as an ascetic in the 
wilderness that we are direct descendants of the gods? Never before has anyone 
from the noble Sakya lineage carried the alms bowl in his hand; rather, some of 
your ancestors were so blessed with supernatural gifts that they only had to 
stamp their foot, and the earth opened up to fulfill their wishes!" "Not those 
ancestors | meant, my father," Buddha answered with a gentle smile, "but the 
Teachers of Mankind, who preceded me in office. Behold," he then continued 
earnestly, seeing how the king's agitation began to subside, "just as one who has 
found a hidden, precious treasure takes out the most beautiful and valuable 
gemstone to present it to his father as a gift, so too do |, my father, wish to reveal 
to you the priceless jewel of my teaching, so that you may attain the highest 
bliss, which lies in making this your secure possession. Lend me a willing ear; do 
not hesitate any longer to confess to my teaching, and you will not regret it." And 
as the old king listened to the open words, spoken with such irresistible attention 
to truth, which flowed from the mouth of his beloved son, it was declared that on 
that very hour, at that very moment, of the four paths that lead to Nirvana (S. Phil. 
d. Erl., Vol. |, S. 617), he achieved the first two. Then he took the Buddha's alms 
bowl into his own hand and guided the wise man and his group of priests to his 
palace, where they were all richly entertained. When the meal was over, the 
40,000 princesses, who had served Buddha when he was still Prince Siddhartha, 
besides his rightful wife Yasodhara, approached to offer their divine homage. 
Only Yasodhara stayed away, which caused the king to send for her and ask her 
to come too. But she had the message sent back that if she were worthy of any 
attention from Buddha, he would come to her on his own and seek her out so 
that she could greet him. When Buddha heard this, he immediately got up to go 
to her chambers. On the way there, he said to Seriyut and Mugalan, who were 
walking beside him, that he foresaw that the forthcoming reunion with the 
princess would be an exceedingly painful sight; that while he would remain calm, 
the grief that would fill her soul might otherwise cause her chest to burst. She 
had already provided him with the most valuable support in previous lives to 


attain the position of savior, and he owed her much. "I myself am free from all 

earthly desires," he concluded, "but she is the one who, due to her excessive 

love for me, is not yet; but the day is not far off when she will be, and then she 
will also receive the ordination from me as a priestess." 


And as he had predicted, so it happened. 


When Yasodhara heard that Buddha was on his way to her and that he 
was approaching her chambers with his entourage of courtiers, love and pain 
wrestled so overwhelmingly in her heart that she, upon seeing him, was like a 
vessel whose contents overflow under the weight of all the converging emotions, 
causing her to lose all composure. Completely forgetting that she was merely a 
weak woman and that Buddha was the almighty Lord and Savior of the world, 
she sank down before him, clasped his knees in passionate love and sorrow, and 
bathed them in a stream of unnoticed tears that flowed from her eyes onto his 
feet. Everyone stood utterly shocked; for even Maha Brahma, the highest of the 
gods, is not permitted to touch the sacred body of a Buddha, and the devastating 
punishments would befall the daring mortal who dared to commit such sacrilege. 
Then the elderly King Sudhodana stepped forward and interceded for the 
unfortunate princess. "Forgive her," he pleaded, "for what she is doing here is not 
in the heat of a momentary emotional outburst, but is the genuine expression of 
her unwavering loyalty and love for you. During the seven years you were 
absent, grief at being separated from you never left her for a single day. When 
she heard that you had cut your hair, her beautiful long braids also had to be cut 
off; when she was told that you had laid aside all adornments, renounced the 
usual use of perfumes, and wore humble clothing, she too donned the yellow 
penitential robe and steadfastly renounced every privilege her royal rank 
bestowed upon her, even the smallest comfort and convenience in life. Like you, 
she took only enough food to stave off hunger and ate from iron vessels instead 
of golden dishes; like you, she shunned soft cushions and luxurious blankets and 
lay down on the hard earth as her bed. And when other princes, drawn by her 
radiant beauty and her unfading youthful charms, courted her and sought to win 
her as their new bride, she rejected them all with the words that she was yours 
and would remain so until her last breath and for all eternity. For the sake of her 
loyal love, be merciful to her and do not let her suffer too harshly for forgetting 
what you have become as a human." 


It was hardly necessary for the king to make this plea for Buddha to be 
moved to mercy for the princess. The fullness of his goodness bent down to the 
grieving woman, lifted her up, and held her heart to his own. Then he turned to 
the circumstances and explained to them that she had been a true friend and 
companion to him even in previous existences, and as he told them the story of 
his life as Prince Wessantara in the forest wilderness and highlighted the 


devotion with which the then Madri-dewi had offered up her children in sacrifice, 
to ease his attainment of the teaching office, the sad thoughts of the princess and 
the cherished fears of the elderly king faded away like the fleeing shadow of a 
cloud when the sun emerges after a storm. 


On the seventh day after Buddha's arrival in Kapilavastu, Yasodhara-dewi 
dressed her son Rahula, who was now seven years old, in costly princely 
garments, led him to a window, and said to him, pointing to Buddha, who was 
sitting down in the palace courtyard below, and taught: "This priest, who is so 
beautiful and good, and who looks like the very god of light himself, is your father. 
Go to him and let him place you on the throne, which he himself has renounced; 
for you are his only and rightful heir." "But isn't King Sudhodana my father?" 
Rahula asked in astonishment. "How can this priest be my father?" The princess 
took him in her arms, explained everything to him, and then asked him again to 
go down and greet his father. 


When Rahula stood before Buddha, he looked up at him without any 
hesitation and then said with quickly awakened childish affection: "My father! 
Your shadow is a place where one would like to be." Buddha embraced the son 
and lovingly drew him to himself. When he soon after stood up to leave the 
palace, the child followed him willingly and was no longer to be moved to leave 
him. The princess, who had eagerly watched the proceedings from her window, 
began to weep bitterly, for she was overcome by sudden fear that Buddha might 
take the son into his order, which indeed happened a few days later, along with 
Nanda, Buddha's younger half-brother (the son of Sudhodana from his second 
marriage to Queen Prajapati). Meanwhile, the little prince had been confined by 
his mother and no longer allowed to leave her side, and asked his father to pass 
on his inheritance. Buddha turned to Seriyut, who stood near him, and said: "My 
son here desires something without being prompted to seek his inheritance. | 
cannot imagine that he would want something so connected with worry, fear, and 
constant heartache as worldly life. Therefore, | will give him the inheritance of the 
beggar Buddha and not that of the king's son Buddha, namely: peace of heart. 
Admit him into our order." 


Seriyut obeyed. 


When King Sudhodana heard this, he became very troubled. He went to 
Buddha and lamented: "First you left me; then you took away my second son, 
Nanda, and now my last support, your son, my grandson, whom | have regarded 
as my son and heir to the throne, from the day you, his father, became an 
ascetic. Promise me that from now on, you will not convert any more family 
members without first obtaining my prior permission." Buddha gave the 


requested promise but then gave a speech to his father, which moved the old 
king so deeply that he fully accepted the teachings of his beloved son. Shortly 
thereafter, he became an arhat, and when he came to die, Nirvana, the 
Nothingness, was his reward. 


Princess Yasodhara thought her heart would break when Rahula received 
the ordination. But Buddha went to her and said: "Do you not remember that 
when we were Wessantara and Madri-dewi, you, without raising an objection, 
allowed your children to be given away? Do you now wish to fall back into earthly 
emotions? She immediately and earnestly asked to be accepted as a priestess, 
and he promised her this but with the reservation that it might happen later, for if 
it were done now, the people might be harmed, because she had just renounced 
Rahula to the world." 


(I again pointed out here the strength that Buddha gave to the dogma of 
rebirth. A motive like the one just described must have been almost irresistible. 
No other religious founder had a weapon of such compelling force. It is often 
enough in ordinary life to remind someone of a good deed they performed in the 
past to encourage them to repeat a similar one. Buddha had a thousand other 
lifetimes at his disposal, which he could fill with good deeds as he pleased. He 
only needed to say: "You have already done this or that as X or Y" and it was 
believed by everyone as the omniscient Buddha. Then certainly no one wanted 
to be worse than in a previous life, to avoid becoming an animal or some other 
creature of a lower species, and everyone followed him blindly.) 


The wise man also believed that the queen, Prajapati, the faithful guardian 
of his childhood (she became his excellent foster mother after the death of her 
sister Mahamaya, Buddha's mother, and the second wife of King Sudhodana), 
who now urgently desired admission into his order, should be temporarily 
refused. As we have seen above in the second section of this treatise ("The 
Exoteric Part of Buddha's Teachings," S. 101/102), the Queen Mother had three 
times unsuccessfully tried to overcome her unsuitability to fulfill her wish; the last 
time was when Buddha came to Kapilavastu for the cremation of his father's 
body, and after the ceremony was completed, stayed a few more days to instruct 
his relatives in the proper practice of his teachings. 


"Women, do not enter my undefiled order!" With these very significant 
words, Buddha had always responded negatively, and the reason is not far to 
seek. In a religion where the highest virtue is chastity, absolute celibacy, the 
virginity itself, the woman as such (especially in Asia, where the institution of 
polygamy exists) was seen as the sole agent for the perpetuation of the human 
race and therefore also of all misery in the world, must have remained a secret. 


Furthermore, Buddha feared that the admission of women into the order would 
give rise to gossip, that the older and more mature women would incite the young 
ones. The Buddha, however, did not, of course, exclude women from salvation. 
He had come to free all sentient beings from the sufferings of earthly existence, 
and as much as he cared about preserving the exclusive character of his 
teachings as a truth of salvation designed only for the intellect and moral strength 
of men, it is clear from the unambiguous answer he gave when asked whether 
women were also capable of attaining the necessary maturity of knowledge that 
leads to the bliss of nothingness: 


"Have the teachers of humanity come into the world only for the salvation 
of men? | tell you, the highest truth is as accessible to women as it is to 
men. The entrance to Nirvana is open to both without distinction." 

(M. o. B., 311.) 


But he had to be very cautious. Before the new forms had taken root, 
before his teachings had penetrated deeply into the people, he could not 
consider establishing a female branch of his order. Here too, one must admire 
the practical sense of the great sage of Magadha, for | recall how much he was 
attacked from all sides because of his radical teachings, which challenged 
everything established, everything venerable, and how powerful his bitter 
opponents were, whose strength was as great as their numbers. But when he felt 
completely secure, he gave up the previously prudent, negative stance he had 
maintained towards the establishment of convents for women. Queen Prajapati, 
who had come on foot to Buddha's then residence in Kapilavastu, accompanied 
by five hundred princesses who also wished to renounce the world (see S. 
101/102), pleaded with him to grant her the ordination of a priestess, to fulfill a 
similar desire. She was the first, and her initiation was performed with great 
solemnity in the presence of the entire priesthood as she was ordained as a nun. 
The others followed her five hundred princesses who had come with her. Thus, 
the first convent for women was established, over which Buddha appointed the 
Queen Mother as its abbess or superior. However, it soon became clear that the 
number of applicants could no longer be accommodated, and in the same year, 
several other convents had to be created beside it. Over time, their number grew 
to considerable heights. They were all placed under the supreme oversight of the 
excellent Prajapati, who greatly contributed to their organization and, in the long 
years of her blessed activity (she reached the age of 120 years), helped many 
who were errant and afflicted, as a true guide and comforter, to find the right 
path. She too entered Nirvana, but only after she had, according to Buddha's 
specific instruction to the assembled community of the faithful, performed several 
remarkable miracles that extinguished the last doubts of those who still believed 
it was impossible for a woman to attain Nirvana. She died at the same time as 
the five hundred princesses who, from the day they had taken their vows with 


her, had been her inseparable companions and now wished to remain with her in 
death. Their funeral ceremony was the most magnificent that had ever taken 
place during the time Buddha held his high office. For each of the 501 bodies, a 
special pyre of sandalwood, richly anointed with the most fragrantly scented oil, 
was erected, and when the flames had completed their work, and someone 
wanted to collect the ashes of each individual, it was found that from the 500 
princesses, not the smallest trace of ash remained, while in the place where the 
earthly shell of the noble Queen Mother had been, there was a small heap of 
matt-glossy white pearls, which the faithful Ananda carefully gathered and placed 
in Buddha's alms bowl. 


Just as Prajapati had renounced the world, Princess Yasodhara could no 
longer resist the urge to do so over time. She was the one who, from her equally 
rich inheritance from her husband, her parents-in-law, and her son, the Lord of 
immeasurable wealth and the Queen of Kapilavastu, gave up everything. Wealth 
and all power now disgusted her, and she longed with all her soul only for the 
silence and peace of the convent. When the inhabitants of Kapi/avastu heard that 
their queen wanted to leave them, they rushed to her in droves and begged her, 
through their tears, to stay. But she remained firm in her decision, distributed all 
her possessions, and then set off on foot to Buddha, who received her very kindly 
and gave her the ordination. At the same time, he assigned her a convent near 
his own vihara (assembly hall) as her residence, from where she could 
sometimes come to him to learn from him and see her son Rahula. But the 
inhabitants of the surrounding areas showered her there with so many attentions 
and gifts that she went to Buddha and asked him to allow her to move to another 
place where people would no longer bring her so many offerings and tributes, as 
had been the case when she was still queen. The same thing happened at the 
new place she moved to, and then at a third place as well, after which she 
preferred to return to her first residence. There she led a truly holy life and 
attained true, indestructible peace of heart. When she reached her 
eighty-seventh year and one evening, with the gift bestowed on her spirit to 
foresee future events, she realized that Buddha would attain Nirvana in two years 
and thus Nothingness, she sought out the sage in his vihara and asked him for 
the grace to be allowed to die before him, as she could not survive him. Then she 
knelt before him and earnestly begged him to forgive her for everything she had 
ever done wrong. But Buddha lifted her up and said: "The crystal-clear waters of 
Lake Anotatta, in which the dwellings of the gods are reflected, need no 
purification; the pure gold, which flows down from the fruit of the sacred Gambu 
tree on the paradisiacal heights of the Himalayan forest mountains into the four 
rivers, drips down from its branches needs no purification; the great jewel in the 
center of the star crown, which grants dominion over the entire world, cannot be 


made more radiant than it already is: so too do you, the most virtuous of women, 
have no need of forgiveness, for your pure heart is free from all sin. Your wish 
shall be fulfilled: today you will enter Nirvana." 


Meanwhile, news of the imminent passing of the beloved princess had 
spread everywhere. The entire priesthood gathered and stood deeply moved, for 
a premonition ran through them all that the death of the princess, born on the 
same day as Buddha, was only a precursor to the master's own impending 
departure. The faithful Ananda, who had not yet reached the stage of an arhat 
and was thus not entirely free from all earthly emotions, shed bitter tears at the 
thought of never seeing his beloved mistress again. But the princess gently 
rebuked him, saying that she was about to attain the highest happiness, which 
could not be achieved on earth, and therefore there was no reason to weep and 
lament. Now many dewas and brahmas, as well as countless inhabitants of the 
surrounding towns, came to catch one last glimpse of her. At a sign from Buddha, 
who, as he said, wanted to leave no doubt that she had reached the highest 
possible level of overcoming all worldly things, she then rose into the air and 
remained there for a long time, standing amid a radiant cloud of light, worshiped 
with fervor by all who saw her in her divine splendor. However, despite the power 
granted to her by Buddha to perform divine miracles, she made no use of it; 
instead, she appeared in her wonderful, transitory beauty, which she had retained 
in her 78th year, even as she had been at the age of 16, to the hearts of those 
faithful who were still struggling with earthly temptations, to kindle sinful desires 
of passionate longing. She withdrew from their sight as long as the 
transfiguration lasted, full of devotion to her husband, and prayed humbly as she 
vanished into the cloud of light. She descended back to earth, she withdrew into 
the solitude of her cell, and that same night, as she passed from the state of 
deepest blissful contemplation (dhyana) into that of rest, where there is no more 
awakening, she reached the place of eternal peace (the city of peace). 


So the time came for Buddha to attain Nothingness in the city of Kusinara. 


With a large entourage of priests, he had earlier visited the city of Pawa 
and rested in a large garden filled with magnificent mango trees, which belonged 
to a blacksmith named Chunda. The blacksmith was delighted by the great honor 
bestowed upon him and treated everyone to a splendid feast. 


Buddha ate some pork, which the dewas, foreseeing that it would be the 
immediate cause of his release from the sufferings of human existence, had 
secretly prepared for him as the finest delicacy. Then he gave a stirring speech: it 
was his last. 


After a while, he set out for Kusinara. As the moon walked among the 
sparkling stars, so the exalted sage went forth, surrounded by his numerous 
priestly followers. 


But along the way, he began to feel unwell. He suddenly experienced 
severe colic and suffered great pain. With great difficulty, he was able to move 
forward and finally sank exhausted under a tree by the roadside. There he said to 
his faithful servant, "Ananda, | am deathly tired; | must rest. | am also very thirsty; 
give me a drink of water." 


Although a Buddha is omnipotent, he is still human. Had Buddha appeared 
in the form of a dewa or brahma among men, the hardened ones would not have 
found in his renunciation and all his other glorious deeds the striking examples 
they found. One would not have felt such great love for him, in short, his 
appearance would have been unsuccessful. Therefore, Buddha's karma created 
a human body that felt pain and pleasure like the body of any other human being. 
(Here, too, | refer to Christ.) 


After he had somewhat recovered, Buddha steadfastly continued his 
journey. In the Kukuttha River, which he soon reached, he took a bath. His body 
shone with such radiant beauty that it looked like the sun, and the two banks of 
the river glowed in golden light. But soon, a little further along the way, great 
fatigue overcame him, forcing him to stop again. He reached a nearby garden 
with difficulty, where he collapsed, saying: "| feel very weak; | cannot go on. 
Ananda, spread out a blanket, | must lie down." 


He endured terrible pain and writhed in agony. All of this, however, as 
already mentioned, appeared so that his companions and all those who were still 
deceived about the value of life might recognize, from his own example, how 
fleeting youth, beauty, health, and strength are, how full of suffering and worry life 
is, and how no one here on earth can escape old age, decay, and death. All 
those who hear of the sufferings and pains that the gentle, mild teacher of 
humanity had to endure before his entrance into Nirvana will weep and feel the 
deepest sorrow, just as those who witnessed the torments of his severe death 
struggle with their own eyes did. But, to make once again more vividly clear the 
entire suffering and misery of human existence and, by this realization, to make 
those hungry for life and indulgence more receptive to the truth of salvation that 
he offered them: he had to, if he had so willed, possess the strength of myriads of 
the strongest lions and elephants in his venerable body, but now he said to the 
mortal limbs, "Ananda, | feel very weak; | am also very thirsty; give me a drink. | 
will rest." 


After a while, he felt better again and decided, before another attack of 
pain could strike him down, to cover the remaining distance as quickly as 


possible. But although the entire distance between Pawa and Kusinara was only 
a few miles, many hours passed before he saw his goal near, as the 
overwhelming heaviness of death pressed upon him more and more, preventing 
him from moving forward. Finally, after renewed exertion, he reached a mango 
grove near Kusinara, where he lay down to gather his remaining strength for the 
short distance left to travel. Despite the unbearable pain he suffered, despite the 
icy shivers of death that already shook him, his heart remained full of kindness 
and mildness until the last moment, concerning itself with the well-being of all, 
whom he embraced with inexhaustible love and care. He thought of the possible 
fate of the blacksmith at whose house he had been a guest and rightly feared 
that his kind host would be held responsible for his death due to the meal he had 
eaten there. Therefore, he said to Ananda, to prevent any misfortune: "Ananda, | 
entrust to you that, if any reproach should be raised against the poor blacksmith, 
you must proclaim to everyone that Chunda has acquired the greatest merit by 
serving me the meat that has now been fatal to me: for now | will see the city of 
eternal peace." And when, with the last effort of his dwindling strength, he had 
reached the magnificent pleasure garden of his old friends, the princes of Malwa, 
near the gates of Kusinara, and Ananda had prepared the resting place between 
two blooming sala trees in haste, as requested, from which he would not rise 
again, he said to his faithful servant: "Ananda, if the Malwa princes should not 
hear about this, they would be inconsolable. Go to them and tell them that | am 
dying near their residence." 


Ananda then went into the palace of the princes and said to them: "Noble 
princes! My beloved master is outside at the gates of your city, in the sala groves, 
which belong to you, and this is the day on which he will reach Nirvana." 


When the 60,000 princes heard this, they were seized with the greatest 
sorrow. Some tore out their hair and beards in desperation and wept loudly; 
others beat their clenched fists against their chests or threw themselves to the 
ground like trees felled by an axe; others rolled on the earth in wild grief and 
declared that they, too, wanted to die immediately: it was a heartbreaking lament. 


"Oh, Buddha, our Lord will die today!" they cried out in anguish. "Woe, 
woe! Our beloved Master will soon be a corpse! Oh, the eyes that looked so 
gently upon our pain, they must break!" 


Then they hurried out into the blooming garden where the dying sage lay, 
threw themselves down before him to worship him for the last time, and sobbed 
loudly. Buddha lovingly admonished them not to wail and mourn, for he was 
about to enter the bliss of Nothingness. 


He retained the purest consciousness until the last moment. 


Early in the morning, he summoned all his priests to his bedside and said: 
"Priests, if you still have any doubts about the teachings that | have proclaimed to 
you for forty-five years, speak them now. For later you may deeply regret not 
having discussed them while | was still with you. If you have any reservations, 
express them directly to me, not through the mouth of a stranger." 


Everyone remained in silent reverence. 


Then after a while, Buddha said: "You are silent? You no longer harbor any 
doubt that | could take from you? Very well! Then may Nothingness spread its 
heavy wings over you. | leave you with a final teaching: All elements will pass 
away, but the truth of my wisdom will remain." (I recall here the words of Christ: 
"Heaven and earth will pass away, but my words will not pass away.") 


As he spoke these words, his life expired. 


Until the cremation of the body (which took place seven days after 
Buddha's passing during the most magnificent ceremonies with the participation 
of all the dewas and brahmas from all the paradises), the great deceased was 
laid in a golden sarcophagus in the splendidly prepared and adorned coronation 
hall of the kings of Malwa. During this entire time, soft, lovely melodies and 
songs, offered by invisible blessed spirits to the departed, filled the vast temple 
space, which was flooded with a supernatural light; heavenly fragrances wafted 
up and down, and flowers fell from the sky in such quantities that the ground 
around the entire city of Kusinara was knee-deep covered with them. Whatever 
could delight the eye, intoxicate the ear, or elevate the heart was poured out in 
lavish abundance upon the place during those days, where the now liberated, 
kind teacher and savior of humanity lay in peaceful rest and transfiguration of 
death. No decay or rigidity of death approached the body, which still shone with 
youthful beauty; the divine splendor of his limbs radiated like the moon through 
the delicate fabric of the magnificent garments in which the royal maidens of the 
Malwa princely house had wrapped him, and he rested like a sleeper. Then the 
golden coffin, which held the remains of the beloved Master, was placed on the 
massive pyre, which had been constructed during those days from fragrant 
sandalwood and other precious, oil-soaked, aromatic woods, and as a general, 
heart-wrenching lament arose, so loud and overwhelming that even on the day of 
his entrance into Nirvana it was not equaled, the towering columns of flames 
devoured the earthly shell of the noblest of the wise, who had until then walked 
upon the earth. 


Let us look at the charming legend — this poetic "Gospel" of India! — at its 
core, we see a noble prince, who willingly renounced the throne of his fathers, 
power, honor, and wealth — and became a beggar. Old age, decay, sickness, the 
death of human beings, and finally the peace of heart attained by those who 
renounce the world became problems that occupied his mind until he solved 
them. He could not do otherwise: he had to renounce the world. 


*[] | remind you that a brahma is a resident of the highest paradise and should 
not be confused with a brahmin. 


**2] The Asuras Rahu and Ketu are giants who constantly chase after the sun 
and the moon to devour them. Occasionally they succeed (solar and lunar 
eclipses), but the sacred stars are always freed by mighty gods. 


*l5] Of the 32 main and 80 lesser beauties that Buddha's external appearance, 
according to legend, was said to have possessed, the following are mentioned 
here: 


His figure was tall and slender like a banana and full of strength and grace; 
his limbs were in the most perfect proportion to each other; his posture was of 
indescribable dignity and majesty, his gait of royal majesty like that of a proud 
lion. 


He had a magnificently rounded head of extraordinary size (but not a thick 
head), a very high and broad forehead, beautifully arched temples, and rich, 
blue-black hair that was as soft as silk and lightly curled. 


His radiant eyes were unusually large, blue in color and sparkled like 
sapphires; his eyebrows were sharp and finely arched and close together. 


His well-formed mouth was moderately large and extremely expressive in 
speech as well as in his winning smile; his teeth had the soft shimmer of enamel 
that the inside of a shell shows, and they were closely aligned like a string of 
pearls and diamonds. 


His nostrils flared slightly; above his forehead was a lock of hair, and a 
lighter strip of skin stretched from one temple to the other like a headband. 


His clear, pure skin was smooth and spotless like polished ivory; his body, 
which emitted a pleasant fragrance and glowed, neither accumulated dust nor 
dirt: he was like a lotus flower in a large pond, which remains completely 
untouched by the mud in which it grows; his genitals were hidden like the stem 
and pistil of a flower covered by its leaves and stamens. 


His voice was of wondrous harmony, like a perfectly tuned string 
instrument; his senses were extraordinarily sharp: he had 7,000 taste buds, so 
he could perceive tastes and notice differences that completely escaped others. 


His beautifully shaped hands were as soft as oil-soaked cotton and were 
covered with auspicious lines; his fingers tapered to fine points; his nails, with a 
reddish hue, were raised in the center and sloped down towards the sides. 


His feet were like two golden sandals, and in the center of each sole was a 
wheel. (This symbol represents the endless cycle of reincarnations, rolling on 
tirelessly, and in Buddhist teaching, it holds the same significance as the symbol 
of the cross in Christian teaching.) 


IV. The Character Portrait of Buddha. 


And when he saw the people, he was moved with compassion for them. 


Matthew 9:36 


And Buddha said: Buddha has compassion for the whole world. 
Spence Hardy, M. o. B., 47 


Buddha was brilliant. This great figure shows us a flowering of the mind 
that stands almost uniquely in humanity; for it is the union of Kant's sharp power 
of distinction and connection with the artistic imaginative power of Raphael or 
Goethe. | repeat here with the greatest determination, because | know that it 
cannot be contradicted by anyone, that it will always remain doubtful which 
branch of truth is the right one: the one found in the esoteric part of Buddha's 
teachings or that in esoteric Christianity. | remind you that the core of both 
teachings is the same: it is the absolute truth, which can only be one; but it is 
questionable and will remain questionable whether God has fragmented himself 
into a world of multiplicity, as Christ taught, or whether God always incarnates in 
a single individual, as Buddha taught. Fortunately, this is secondary; for it is 
entirely the same whether God lies in a real world of multiplicity or in a single 
being: his salvation is the main thing, and this was taught similarly by Buddha 
and Christ; likewise, the path leading to it was established by both in a similar 
way. 


Since Buddha did not have any internal temptations to overcome in his 
secluded life, he concentrated his entire blood circulation in the most precious 
organ of man, the head. It can be said that he was only a knowing being. He 
hovered above the world and looked down on it. In this delightfully free play of his 
mental powers, he must have always moved in a high state of being, both when 
he sought his inner self in solitude and when he looked at the colorful turmoil of 
India. He sat like an actor in the theater, contemplating the great picture of life in 
contemplation. And for him, hours became minutes. 


His irony and sarcasm were devastating, his wit was admirable. He could, 
as the saying goes, split a hair into a thousand hairs. | refer to his controversies 
with the learned Brahmins, translated by Spence Hardy. He defeated them all, all 
of them, and here shows great similarity with Plato's dialectical spirit, which also 
spun a thousand individual, seemingly unrelated threads and then suddenly tied 
them all into a single knot. All those who wanted to argue with Buddha were 
warned beforehand, 


because it was extraordinarily daring to contradict Buddha; for his artful 
method of winning others over to his point of view was astonishing. 
(M. o. B., 268.) 


His eloquence must have been captivating, especially when he was not 
engaged in dialectical battle but could develop his teachings unhindered. How his 
great blue eyes must have sparkled! 


As one might easily imagine, in their despair, the Brahmins clung to the 
fact that Buddha came from the warrior caste, that he was not a Brahmin. They 
drummed their absurd claim into the ears of the people: Only a Brahmin can find 
the truth. Buddha is not a Brahmin, not a scholar, therefore his teachings must be 
false. We are faced here with the same conclusion and the same premises as 
these: 


All humans have ten fingers; 
You have nine fingers; 
Therefore, you are not a human. 


The Brahmins of all times, all places, and in whatever costume, are known to 
have performed similar deceptive tricks of this kind. The geniuses, however, have 
always treated them as Buddha did, that is, they left them alone, and a fine, 
charming, ironic smile appeared on his lips. 


When Buddha began to teach, he no longer had time or peace to study; 
just as little as a nobleman will calmly read a letter again when a person is 
fighting for life in the waves or a house is burning, from whose windows cries for 
help are heard. And what was there left to study at all? He had — pardon me for 
the bold but apt trope — within two hours, thanks to his remarkable judgment, 
separated the gold from the sand in the four Vedas, put the gold in his pocket, 
and left the sand behind. Should he perhaps sift through the sand for years, in 
which there might no longer be a grain of gold? He would have had to be a 
judgmentless Brahmin to engage in such a miserable, fruitless task. Instead, he 
concentrated all his now free energy first on his rebirth, on his total refinement, 
then on the half or fully decayed hearts of his fellow human beings. And how he 
worked, the layman, the victor, who despite the caste that claimed to have 
monopolized wisdom, surpassed them! 


As | mentioned earlier, Buddha had to consider all the people he 
encountered as mere appearances, as unreal. Nevertheless, he had to teach and 
try to pull these phantoms out of their dreadful apparent misery and onto the path 
of salvation because it was entirely a matter of a positive, real suffering that he 
had to free himself from if he wanted to maintain his hard-won peace of soul. 
Whoever has a vivid imagination and has only once looked clearly and 
objectively into the world will forever live under the reality of the world, even if 
one says a thousand times in one's mind: "All this is just appearance and magic 
of the mind." If Buddha was really right, that is — | repeat it — if he alone was the 
real essence of the world, lay God in his breast alone, and the world was only an 


appearance — then this appearance was at the same time a reality that captured 
his heart and did not let go, which Buddha had to transform into positive states 
within himself, which then exerted the decisive and intended influence on the 
hidden karma. 


So it was — and with this, we move on to the heart qualities of the Indian 
Savior — the surging compassion for humanity, the boundless mercy of Buddha, 
which whipped him out of his comfortable princely life into the murky flood of the 
world and made a wandering beggar out of a prince. 


And Buddha said: 
Buddha has compassion for the whole world. 
(M. o. B., 47.) 


Very beautiful and profound is Buddha's way of acting, I.e., his transition 
from a peaceful, carefree life into the struggle with harsh humanity, expressed in 
the image that he left paradise and was born as a human because he wanted to 
redeem all that had life. He was not lured by power, nor honor, nor fame, but he 
was driven solely by his compassion, which only ceased to torment him when he 
knew he was fighting for the salvation of humanity. If he had remained in his 
harem, in his golden, radiant, marble palaces, in his enchanted gardens, then 
compassion would have suffocated him; but now he found rest. Nor would he not 
have found peace if his activity had not been successful; for a true savior of 
humanity, i.e., a person who is merely motivated by compassion for others, does 
not require outward success, but only the pure consciousness of fighting with all 
his strength for others. This must be within him. This consciousness is the 
conditio sine qua non for the death of suffering in his breast. That he often gained 
the greatest earthly power in this pure striving, namely the power over the hearts 
of millions, so that his fame reached the highest level: the worship in life and the 
deification after death — this is a secondary matter, which he coldly smiled at. 
This compassion drives the true savior into the world: what keeps him in life? Life 
itself? Certainly not, for he would not be a savior if he did not despise life and did 
not see death as a relief as soon as he entered the world. What keeps him in 
life? This much is certain: he would not be a savior if he loved life, if he did not 
condemn this world and did not meet nothingness with equanimity, and placed 
nonbeing above being with heart and soul. So what was it that should keep him, 
the stranger on Earth, from sinking into the dark valley and returning from the 
peace of Nirvana to this city of eternal peace, after he carried within him a 
longing like a tormented deer thirsting for water? Desire for something? Money? 
Goods? Power? Fame? Women? Father? Mother? Brothers? Sisters? — No, 
neither compassion, nor life itself, nor any charm that it might offer, holds him 
back. He is now solely driven by the force of his begun work, which drives and 
spurs him on for so long until his eye breaks, whether in a garden near the city of 


Kusinara in old age or on the cross at Golgotha. (A third example is, as you 
know, not given; for although other saviors may have lived, history has withheld 
the characteristics from us, by which we can recognize the only true savior of 
mankind.) 


So it was with Buddha, when he completely immersed himself in the dirty 
stream of the world, he did so through the consciousness of his activity for 
others, free of suffering. In him prevailed the Horatian Laetitia, which 
Shakespeare glorified in the character of Horatio, a serenity, the Christian peace 
that is higher than all reason. His inner man could not be moved by anything: he 
already lived in the eternity of nothingness, in the immovability of Nirvana. The 
outer man, however, was still greatly stirred. He wandered calmly and restlessly 
from city to city, from village to village, teaching and fighting. 


Herein lies closely connected the passionlessness of the great man. That 
he renounced the world, that he turned completely away from the pure 
strangerliness on Earth, or what else it may be that led him to expect no savior, 
that terrible battles raged in his breast with love for life, is symbolically hinted at 
in the colorful, magical tale of his struggle with Wasawartti-Mara. Buddha had a 
glowing love for truth, a significant wisdom, the full conviction of the authenticity 
of his teaching, a far-reaching humanity, a firm trust in his mission, and a 
steadfast resistance to suffering of all kinds, which completely exhausted him and 
drove him to make the most hidden, glowing flame of his struggles, clear light. 


It is indeed very remarkable that he fought all these heart-wrenching 
battles before taking on the role of savior. As a victorious and complete being, he 
returned to the world, from which he had fled more demonically, i.e., driven more 
by unclear impulses than with full consciousness. 


From the moment he began to preach, he was a rahat, i.e., a saint and 
indeed a saint who no longer had to suffer either external or internal afflictions. 
No more wavering, no more passion or high tides on one side, no depression or 
low tides on the other side, no oscillation between two poles; rather, an inner 
absolute immovability and outer serene indifference: peace of soul and outer 
calm. 


Very noteworthy and strange is the fatalistic character trait of Buddha 
during the time of his final struggles. After these, this trait completely 
disappeared, as it had to vanish. 


| recall the immense difficulties that presented themselves to Buddha's 
clear vision when he thought of the office of savior. He saw all those who had 
power in the state preparing to oppose him, to render him harmless; for his 
teaching led a battle for destruction against both the foundations of the state, the 


constitution, and all the products of a millennia-old historical development based 
on this constitution: that is, against the prevailing religion, the ancient customs, 
the entire life of the people, as it had historically become ingrained in the blood of 
the Indians. Completely alone, utterly abandoned, he wanted to take up the fight 
against the thousand giants of habit; for the lowly people he wished to save were 
half corrupted, dull, timid, cowardly. 


Then serious doubts about his outward success, indeed about his 
teachings overall, and about himself must have gripped the great thinker. He 
wavered, and while the inner voice fell silent, the outer world also became silent: 
there lived only doubt in the powerless soul of the glorious one. 


In such moments, he had to, lest he perish in the waves, create for himself 
a speaking mouth, one that would give him courage, and a plank to which he 
could cling, even if he had to create it himself. As mentioned, his inner self was 
silent, and the outer world was completely mute. What to do? Then the outer 
world compelled him to speak clearly. 


Thus, as we have seen, he threw his cut-off hair into the air and thought: If 
it does not fall to the ground, you will triumph; if it does fall, then give up all hope! 


He also threw the golden alms bowl of Sujata into the stream and thought: 
If it swims against the current, then the office of savior will be yours; but if the 
waves carry it downstream, then you will never attain it. 


Naturally, underlying these miracles of the legend are simple natural 
occurrences. Thus, Buddha, before he threw the hair into the air, first walked a 
certain distance with his eyes closed, thinking: If it happens to get caught on the 
branches of a tree, then | will triumph; but if there is no tree where | stop, and the 
hair therefore falls to the ground, then my teachings will not ignite. Likewise, he 
threw the bowl into the stream with the thought: If it falls in such a way that no 
water enters it, and it thus remains afloat, then you will become a Buddha; 
otherwise, you will not. 


So, where the outer world forced him to give a sign, it also compelled him 
to clearly express his inner self. | recall the excitement into which he worked 
himself, on the one hand to delve deeper into his teachings, and on the other 
hand to defy the stubbornness and wickedness of human beings. Through this 
excitement, he loosened the tongue in his most tormented inner self, and now, in 
rousing enthusiasm, he called out joyfully to his soul: 


The whole world will certainly be redeemed through you! 


This fatalism stands entirely alone when one examines it from the 
standpoint of the esoteric part of Buddhism. Buddha's karma, which was entirely 
in the world, created body, consciousness, and external world; for it was the only 
thing real and omnipotent in the world. In such significant moments, the 
Secondary and Dependent (consciousness, spirit) forced the Primary and 
Almighty (the unconscious karma) to act; and it had to obey because it stood 
under the law of the necessity of its phenomenality. 


But this character trait extinguished, as already noted (it became almost 
rudimentary), when Buddha appeared publicly. Now only the feeling of his 
omnipotence filled the divine, and from this feeling flowed the most rock-solid, 
unshakeable faith, the greatest endurance, the most excessive pride, and finally 
the most unsurpassable kindness and gentleness. 


The most rock-solid faith. 


Buddha declared: "It is entirely impossible for anyone who is on the path to 
Nirvana to be exposed to any danger that leads to death." 
(M. o. B., 502.) 


Buddha would have defenselessly thrown himself at a thousand armed men, he 
would have hurled himself into burning houses or raging mountain streams, he 
would have swallowed the most deadly poison without hesitation, if he had 
deemed it necessary for the salvation of humanity: for he was animated by the 
belief that, in whose life nothingness lay, everything was consecrated. And this 
belief never wavered, for it flowed from a consciousness that rested solely on 
Buddha's teaching, namely that the discerning and feeling individual essence of 
God is possible. If Buddha is God and everything else an illusion, witchcraft of 
this world, what else could frighten him? This consciousness is the unshakable 
ground on which the individual rests. And on this ground only one attains the 
feeling of absolute freedom. 


Buddha is free from all doubt and every fear to which all others are 
subjected. 
(M. o. B., 372.) 


Buddha is free from the compulsion of the commandments he has given. 
(ib. 293.) 


Jean Paul gave this absolute freedom a beautiful expression in the words: 


Whoever still fears anything in the universe, even if it were Hell, is still a 
slave. 
(Titan.) 


Buddha's Endurance. 


His endurance is merely the reverse side of his confidence. He knew that 
he was omnipotent, although his hidden, all-powerful being had subjected itself to 
the lawfulness and dependency of a phenomenal world, precisely through his 
omnipotence. When he had recognized his goal, he boldly grasped all means 
that led to it and then let them fall from his hand as if they were of no further use. 
Gradually, he peeled his inner self away from all external things and took them 
one by one, without tiring in this endeavor, one chain after another, a desire after 
another, until he was completely emancipated, floating above the world. Only 
then did he renounce power, fame, and possessions: those three terribly heavy 
chains of mankind! Then he broke all family bonds: the ties that bound him to the 
old father, the loyal stepmother, the beloved wife, and the only child: what strong 
bonds! Now he stood there completely free and utterly alone, but still not yet free 
of chains: at times the emerging longing for the chains of power, fame, and 
possessions, and after the four family bonds; further, doubts about his mission 
and the truth of his teaching, fears, and a tendency toward a comfortable 
individual life. He destroyed all these chains after renouncing them, though most 
work was given him by the royal son, likely the pleasure of well-being. He 
humiliated his body through hard self-mortification and overcame the disgust for 
food unclean with filth. How great does the Glorious One appear in these critical 
moments on the threshold of penance life, where he encouraged himself when, 
with a gloomy gaze, he once again examined the contents of the bowl of alms 
and his stomach turned in pain! 


Yes, yes, individual well-being, it is a terrible chain. How many abstain, due 
to favorable natural disposition, easily from sexual pleasure and the comforts of 
marriage altogether; yet some still prefer the convenience of a comfortable 
existence to the dusty and bloody laurel wreath. But how they care for their 
precious bodies! How they ensure the pleasant tickle of the palate and taste 
buds! They let themselves be jostled patiently in the markets and have their feet 
trampled, all to fight for the most exquisite delicacies for their stomachs and 
bellies. How their eyes sparkle when another tries to take their goods, how they 
lick their lustful lips while eyeing the goods with greedy eyes, as their salivary 
glands slip into an increased state of secretion! Did not Satan have a point when 
he said to the Lord: 


Skin for skin, and all that a man has, he will give for his life. 
But stretch out your hand and touch his bone and flesh, and he will surely 
curse you to your face. 

(Job 2:4-5) 


How soon did Job know to find the balance of his soul again after losing his sons 
and daughters and his herds! But all that was just the appendages of his dear 


self, | think, it might have been embedded in his blood and grown into his 
epidermis. Then he calmly said: "The Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord." But when the Lord allowed Satan to touch his 
precious body, the precious body of the righteous, then began the strife with God, 
then the worm, now trampled upon, twisted, the defiant individual rose up, and 
the foaming mouth cursed with pleasure. 


Buddha broke the chain, and immediately received a great reward for it: 
carelessness for the necessities of the body. How often were and are the 
beautiful words of Christ delighted in: 


Therefore | tell you, do not be anxious about your life, what you will eat or 
what you will drink, nor about your body, what you will put on. 
Is not life more than food, and the body more than clothing? 
Look at the birds of the air: they neither sow nor reap nor gather into barns, 
and yet your heavenly Father feeds them. Are you not of more value than 
they? 
Therefore do not worry about tomorrow, for tomorrow will worry about itself. 
Each day has enough trouble of its own. 

(Matthew 6:25-36) 


If anyone wants to give their mocking doubts even the mildest expression, 
they might make the witty remark: "Yes, during the time of the Savior and in the 
East — those words made sense; but nowadays, in the current struggle for 
existence, they are meaningless." And while saying this, they swallow a quail or 
some oysters and wash them down with champagne. But | say: Never has a 
gourmet starved, and never will a gourmet starve, even if the social conditions, in 
defiance of the law of world development, were to become even more dismal 
than they are now. The words of the Savior sprang from a body kept in 
wholesome discipline and were the pure outflow from the fruit of such a 
disciplined body: from the sweetest carefreeness. 


Buddha's Pride. 


Buddha's pride can be characterized in two words: It mirrored God ina 
human self-awareness. The mirror was wonderfully pure, and the reflection was 
of enchanting beauty: spotless, colorful, wonderful. 


The chest became too tight; the blissful feeling of self would have burst it if 
it had not been relieved. And so, the overflowing soul exulted and swirled glowing 
words, it breathed the sweet flower's intoxicating and mind-bewildering fragrance 
out into the wide world: 


| am the highest being in the world! | am the Lord of the world! | am the 
most excellent in the world. | will most certainly find redemption. 
(M. o. B., 146.) 


Priest! None in the whole world, neither in heaven nor on earth, stands 
above me. Whoever trusts in me, trusts in the Almighty; and whoever trusts 
in the Almighty receives the highest reward. 
| have never had an equal as a teacher; there is no one like me; no one 
resembles me, whether it be an angel or a human. 

(ib. 361.) 


In this overwhelming sense of self and divinity, he walked among men and 
wandered among them for forty-five years: it never left him. God walked on earth. 
How could this great being, this divine individuality, bow deeply to anyone? To 
whom, then? To the starry sky? That was his work. To lightning and thunder? He 
gave lightning and thunder the power to frighten, and the master should tremble 
before his work? To emperors and kings in India? Really, to these worms and 
lustful sinners? 


Buddha denied the great ones of this earth their titles. If he spoke to them 
at all, he spoke to them as he did to all other men. 
(M. o. B., 373.) 


This proud head sat proudly on a proud neck, and the hand of the mighty 
held the whip of absolute truth. It was a magic wand that cleared all obstacles 
from the way and laid the hearts of men bare before Buddha. How this defiant 
muscle twitched rebelliously, whether it belonged to a Brahmin, a warrior, a 
merchant, a craftsman, or a slave! But this selfish thing was only completely 
defeated by Buddha's kindness. 


Buddha’s Kindness. 


Do not imagine that pride and humility cannot dwell in the same breast 
because they are mutually exclusive: they must only be boundless, then they 
touch and flow into each other. 


There is a very charming story in which the conquest of a wild demon by 
Buddha's humility and kindness is described. | will recount it briefly. 


The fearsome demon Alawaka wanted to sit on a throne served by 
submissive spirits. Buddha dared to sit down on that throne. The demon was 
angry about it and cried out furiously: "Who is this Buddha, who had the audacity 
to sit on my throne?" But before the servant could answer this question, other 
demons, who were friends with Alawaka, arrived, having just traveled through the 


air and stopped to give him the desired information. "What?" they asked in 
astonishment, "you don't know Buddha, the Lord of the World?" "Whoever he is," 
Alawaka shouted wildly, "I will drive him away!" "Don't be foolish," they smiled 
pityingly, "you are like a newborn calf next to a grown bull; like a one-year-old 
elephant next to the leader of an elephant herd; like a toothless, decrepit jackal 
next to a young strong lion. What can you do against him?" 


Then Alawaka rose in great anger and raged: "Well, let it be shown who is 
more powerful, | or Buddha." He stomped wildly, and sparks flew from the rocks 
like red-hot iron under a heavy blacksmith's hammer. "| am the demon Alawaka," 
he shouted incessantly in a thunderous voice. "| am I!" He then rushed forward 
madly and tried to blow Buddha off the throne with a mighty storm, but Buddha 
remained seated calmly. Then he made glowing sand, weapons, burning coals, 
and rocks rain down; but Buddha remained unmoved. After this, he took on a 
terrifying form; but Buddha did not flinch. Then he hurled his gigantic spear at 
him; but even this bounced off without effect. The demon was utterly dismayed. 
He searched for the cause and found: 


Buddha's kindness had taken the power from the spear, and kindness can 
only be overcome by kindness, not by anger. 


He then calmly asked Buddha to leave the throne. Buddha immediately 
stood up and left. Then the demon thought: | have fought with Buddha for an 
entire day and night and could not defeat him; now he has obeyed a single little 
word from me. This thought softened his heart. He was still unsure whether 
Buddha had left out of anger, so he called him back. Buddha obeyed instantly. He 
let him go away again, then called him back twice more, and Buddha obeyed 
both times. When a child screams, its mother calms it; Buddha similarly calmed 
the demon, obeying his orders with gentle patience until the demon, now filled 
with respect and no longer angry, asked him for the truth. receptive to the truth. 
And just as someone first cleans the vessel into which they want to pour a 
precious liquid, Buddha first cleansed the heart of the demon through obedience 
and kindness. 


Alawaka was completely defeated. He asked Buddha to open for him the 
treasure of his wisdom, and after hearing the Glorious One's speech, he 
acknowledged his teachings and tirelessly went from city to city, loudly 
proclaiming the kindness of the teacher and the truth of the teachings. 


Is this story not delightful? 


The glowing hook of the keeper tames and subdues wild elephants and 
other wild animals; but Buddha tames and subdues through kindness. 
(M. o. B., 253.) 


Buddha's gentleness was boundless. He even took a repentant parricide to 
his breast, comforted him, and accepted him into his order. He said to 
Anguli-mala, a murderer whose hands were stained with the blood of thousands: 


"Your sins are as if they were committed in a previous life. Take heart! You 
will find redemption in this life." 
(M. o. B., 252.) 


And now another precious word: 


The strongest reproach that Buddha made against a person was mogha 
purisa, in German: vain man. 
(ib. 374.) 


Yes, Prince, you were great, you were brilliant, you were noble, like no one 
else of whom history tells. 


Who is as glorious as you? 
(Isaiah 48:4) 


On the sultry, dusty, thorny, tearful, blood- and sorrow-soaked paths of 
poor, wandering, struggling, and striving humanity, your refreshing image of the 
true wise hero shines forth 


like the morning star through the clouds, like the full moon; 
like the sun shining on the temples of the Highest, like the rainbow with its 
beautiful colors; 
like a fair rose in spring, like the lilies on the water. 
(ib. 50, 6. 7. 8.) 


Whoever wants to tear someone away from your glorious teaching, from 
the joy of your sympathetic personality, should be dealt with glowing tongs — no! 
no! no! one should call him mogha purisa! 


Fifth Essay. 
The Dogma of the Trinity. 


| am the way and the truth and the life. 
John 14:6 


If you abide in my word, you are truly my disciples, 
And you will know the truth, and the truth will set you free. 
ib. 8:31-32 


|. The Esoteric Part of the Christian Doctrine. 
Il. The Exoteric Part of the Christian Doctrine. 
Ill. The Character Portrait of Christ. 


I. The Esoteric Part of the Christian Doctrine. 


"Truly | tell you: all sins will be forgiven the children of men, even 
blasphemies against God, so that they may blaspheme God. 
And whoever speaks a word against the Son of Man will be forgiven. 
But whoever speaks against the Holy Spirit will not be forgiven, neither in 
this world nor in the next." 
Mark 3:28. 
Luke 12:10. 
Matthew 12:32. 


Instead of "Dogma of the Trinity," | could have also written briefly: "Esoteric 
Christianity," because in this dogma, the core of Christian doctrine is fully 
contained. Everything else is exoteric: teaching for the people. 


Only the most blatant ignorance, the narrowest mind, could blame 
Athanasius for formulating the dogma of the Christian Trinity in the way he did. 
Both were done with unavoidable necessity: the first, because Christ truly taught 
God, the Son, and the Holy Spirit as independent and at the same time 
co-existing beings; the latter, because he presented them as an exoteric truth, 
that is, a truth that had to be communicated to the people in a way they could 
grasp. Athanasius would have had to act in the same way himself, as he did, if 
he had recognized the truth in its nakedness, which | highly doubt. 


The Athanasian Creed from the year 333 A.D. reads in German (omitting 
what does not concern us): 


1) This is the right Christian faith, that we worship one God in three persons 
and three persons in one Godhead. 

2) Nor do we confuse the persons or divide the divine being. 

3) One person is the Father; another is the Son; another is the Holy Spirit. 

4) But the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are one God, equal in glory, co-eternal 
in majesty. 

5) What the Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy Spirit. 

6) The Father is not made; the Son is not made; the Holy Spirit is not made. 

7) The Father is immeasurable; the Son is immeasurable; the Holy Spirit is 
immeasurable. 

8) The Father is eternal; the Son is eternal; the Holy Spirit is eternal. 

9) And yet there are not three eternals, but one eternal. 

10) Likewise, there are not three uncreated beings; nor three 
immeasurables; but one uncreated and one immeasurable being. 

11) Soalso: the Father is almighty; the Son is almighty; the Holy Spirit is 
almighty. 

12) And yet there are not three almighties, but one almighty. 

13) So, the Father is God; the Son is God; the Holy Spirit is God. 

14) And yet there are not three gods, but one God. 


15) So, the Father is Lord; the Son is Lord; the Holy Spirit is Lord. 

16) And yet there are not three lords, but one Lord. 

17) For just as we are compelled by the Christian truth to acknowledge 
each person individually as God and Lord: 

18) So we are forbidden by the Christian faith to say there are three gods or 
three lords. 

19) The Father is from no one: neither made, nor created, nor begotten. 

20) The Son is from the Father alone: not made, nor created, but begotten. 

21) The Holy Spirit is from the Father and the Son: not made, nor created, 
nor begotten, but proceeding. 

22) Thus there is one Father, not three fathers; one Son, not three sons; 
one Holy Spirit, not three holy spirits. 

23) And in this Trinity, none is before or after another; none is greater or 
lesser. 

24)  Butall three persons are co-eternal, co-equal, and co-great. 

25) So that, as | have said, three persons are worshiped in one Godhead 
and one God in three persons. 


As often as | have read this formula, before | had even thoroughly studied 
it, namely in Latin, | felt a powerful stirring in my soul; even the smallest part of 
this simple, grand style brought about this effect: the main reason was my sense 
that this creed concealed the proper solution to the contradictory riddle of the 
world's mystery. My intuition did not deceive me. The Sphinx has not lived much 
longer; it was crucified with the Glorious One on Golgotha; but we believe it still 
lives because we have lost faith. 


Where does the absurdity of the dogma lie, or, the same thing: why must it 
be believed? 


It must be believed because no human comprehension, not even the 
subtlest abstraction, is capable of thinking of three persons that exist 
simultaneously and yet are supposed to be one. It contradicts the laws of thought 
as well as the already discussed absurdity of Pantheism, that God should be fully 
present in Hans and Gretel, or like the other exoteric teachings of Buddhism, that 
every individual should be almighty. 


To further substantiate this, | can only take three articles from the above 
creed and three passages from the New Testament, statements of Christ. The 
three articles are: 19, 20, and 21; the three passages from the New Testament 
are: 


1) All sins and blasphemies will be forgiven to men, but the blasphemy 
against the Spirit will not be forgiven. 
And whoever speaks a word against the Son of Man will be forgiven; but 


whoever speaks against the Holy Spirit will not be forgiven, either in this 
world or in the next. 
(Matthew 12:31-32) 
2) Truly, | say to you: All sins will be forgiven the children of men, even 
blasphemies against God, so that they may blaspheme God. 
But whoever blasphemes against the Holy Spirit will never be forgiven, but 
is guilty of an eternal sin. 
(Mark 3:28-29) 
3) And whoever speaks a word against the Son of Man, it will be forgiven him; 
but whoever blasphemes against the Holy Spirit, it will not be forgiven. 
(Luke 12:10) 


It is clear that | could have also omitted the three mentioned articles of 
Athanasius and instead placed statements of Christ in their place; for they are 
based on such statements. Perhaps one doubts this concerning Article 21, 
because Christ explicitly taught that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father 
(John 15:26); however, | will show that the one assertion is just as correct as the 
other. 


Moreover, each of the three cited passages from the New Testament says 
the same thing, which makes their comparison important because they appear in 
three different Gospels. 


What do these three passages express? They create a significant 
distinction between the Holy Spirit on the one hand, and God and Christ on the 
other, in that the blasphemy against God and the blasphemy against the Son are 
forgiven, but the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit is not forgiven. 


The element of punishment is, as anyone can easily understand, quite 
insignificant and irrelevant; the focus of these extraordinarily important and 
profound passages lies, as said, in the difference they bring into the Trinity, i.e., in 
that they place the Holy Spirit above God and Christ; for how could blasphemy 
against one of the three persons be more punishable than against the other two if 
all three persons are equally holy? 


More than this one conclusion: "Why" cannot be drawn from the passages; 
that remains covered with night. 


Let us now turn to the three articles of Athanasius. 


The first states: that God is made by no one, not created, not born, nor 
born. In other words: the essence of God lies beyond experience. If one wants to 
explore it, one must go beyond experience, i.e., we must plunge into the absolute 
void, into nothingness, which is what we could name. The essence of God is 


transcendent, unfathomable to the human mind; it is simply unfathomable, 
ungraspable, incomprehensible to the human spirit, it is utterly unfathomable. 
Our imagination completely fails: we cannot make any image, any likeness of 
God. No human being, not even the most blissful, who swims in the intellectual 
ecstasy of recognition, can know Him. 


The second article states: the Son is from the Father alone: not made, nor 
created, but born. 


From this, we can draw two very important corollaries: 


1) The Son is the Father; 
2) The Son came after the Father. 


As dark, as transcendent as the first article is, so bright, so immanent is the 
second. It stands entirely on experience, while the first is a veiled image hovering 
over an unfathomable abyss before our spirit. 


The clockmaker makes a clock; the God of the Jews made the world. The 
child, on the other hand, is blood from the blood of the father, is flesh from the 
flesh of the father, is power from the power of the father, is the essence from the 
essence of the father. Both are in a genetic, not merely a causal relationship. In 
the plant and animal kingdoms, we even encounter phenomena where the fruit is 
purchased by the death of the individual, where the entire essence of the 
generating principle is thus laid in the fruit. Furthermore, the fruit always comes 
after the time of the generator: the generator is the primary, the generated the 
secondary. 


If we now combine these two corollaries and remember that Christ 
identified himself with humanity (Son of Man), we first gain the statement: 


That humanity is born of God, thus it follows that it is essentially united with 
Him, i.e., it contains what is in God. 


It also follows from the deeper relationship of the Father to the Son: That 
the Father entirely passed into the Son, that He arose imperishably from Him, 
that the Father died when the Son began to live: the Son is not made, not 
created, but born. 


Let us further take the statement of John to help: 


All things were made through the Word, and without it nothing was made 
that has been made. 
(John 1:3) 


Thus, Christ becomes the entire world, the universe. He sheds the narrow 
garment of the Son of Man (humanity) and identifies himself with all things. 


Now, suddenly, half of the dark, dull, opaque pearl can be transformed into 
a small grammatical change to a transparent, glittering diamond: we are no 
longer dealing with two separate, coexisting divine persons who are supposed to 
be one person, which no reason can conceive, but with two separate, 
sequentially living persons, which can very well be understood as one person: 
any reason can conceive this. 


Instead of: "God is," we should merely say: "God was and Christ, the Son, 
the world is." Now everything is clear, bright, reasonable. This part of the deep 
dogma must no longer be believed due to its contradiction, but will be known due 
to its logical clarity. 


Now all those famous dark illogical passages in the New Testament are 
bright and clear, such as: 


"| and the Father are one." 
(John 10:30) 


"All things have been delivered to me by my Father. And no one knows the 
Son except the Father, and no one knows the Father except the Son and 
those to whom the Son chooses to reveal him." 

(Matthew 11:27) 


Then they said to him: Where is your Father? Jesus answered: You neither 
know me nor my Father; if you had known me, you would have known my 
Father also. 

(John 8:19, 58) 


Jesus said to them: Truly, truly, | say to you, before Abraham was, | am. 
(ib. 8:19, 58) 


Philip said to him: Lord, show us the Father, and it is enough for us. Jesus 
said to him: Have | been with you so long, and you still do not know me, 
Philip? Whoever has seen me has seen the Father. How can you say, 
"Show us the Father?" 

(John 14:8-9) 


And all that is mine is yours, and all that is yours is mine. 
(John 17:10) 


The darkness has passed, pure light reigns. 


Thus God, the unfathomable transcendent being, the simple unity before 
the world, no longer exists: it has divided itself into a multiplicity of individuals, 
which the Son has now alone collected together. For this reason, the Father is 
now also another person than the Son, although he is completely and fully 
contained in the latter, because a simple unity, of which we can make absolutely 
no conception, cannot be compared with our world of multiplicity. Furthermore, 
from this standpoint, the Father is greater than the Son: 


The Father is greater than |, 
(John 14:28) 


because the world is composed of individuals, and the power of no individual 
being is so great as was the power of the primordial unity, nor is it as great as the 
divine breath blowing through the dynamic interrelation of all things. 


The indissoluble, fixed connection of things, which leads to absurd 
pantheism, i.e., to the postulate of the simple unity living in the world, is therefore 
an inheritance from the nature of the primordial unity. | mentioned this precious 
heritage in the essay "Buddhism" (p. 115) as the necklace around the neck of the 
wooden idols; by taking it off and burning the idols, the essence and value of 
pantheism finds its absurdity: that God is in the world, whether as matter or will or 
idea or unconscious ignorance. 


Every individual, as nature shows, is not independent; it intervenes in the 
world, shaping it; but with compelling force, the world also intervenes in its 
nature, changing it. In other words: the individual has half-autonomy. 


However, one can also say, like pantheism, that the individual is nothing at 
all, is a puppet, because it draws its entire essence, which it must act upon, from 
the essence of God; but this one-sided assertion, which is only false when left in 
its one-sidedness, must immediately be supplemented by the explanation that 
the individual was in God, so it only carries out in the world what it has concluded 
in God with full freedom and autonomy before the world. 


The fully dependent, absolutely necessarily acting being in the world 
stands in opposition to the completely free and self-determined being in God 
before the world, and the logical product of these moments is the 
half-independent individual in the world, upon which nature always imprints its 
seal. 


The contradictory world riddle was therefore solved by Christ: the Sphinx 
bled with him on the cross. It read: 


The world, as nature shows, is composed only of individuals; nowhere is 
there a trace of a simple unity to be found in the world. The world course is 
the result of the effects of all individuals. 

And yet, this world course, this interconnectedness of the world, is such 
that every attention must bring it back to a simple unity. 


The simple unity in the world contradicts the individuals, and the 
autonomous individuals resist the bond that surrounds them and forces them into 
action. On the one hand, the simple unity, on the other hand, the dead individual 
is pantheism; the almighty individual on the one hand, the occasional 
interconnectedness of things on the other hand, is exoteric Buddhism. Both are 
half-truths and were therefore possible, because coexistence, the simultaneity of 
non-dead individuals and simple unity, is unthinkable. Christ broke this 
coexistence with a bold hand, and the truth lay bare before the world as a nut lies 
in the broken shell. 


God existed before the world alone. Christus, the world, exists now alone. 
That is the solution to the world riddle. In other words: Christianity is a connection 
between pantheism and exoteric Buddhism, a connection between absolute 
realism and absolute idealism. In place of the simple unity in the world is the 
interconnectedness of things that has flowed from unity before the world, which is 
something abstract, nothing individually tangible, nothing personal. 


Now we have to ask: Why did the Father die, and why was the Son born? 


To answer this question, the end of the world taught by Christus is 
essential: 


Heaven and earth will pass away. 
But of that day or that hour, no one knows, not even the angels in heaven, 
nor the Son, but only the Father. 

(Mark 13:31-32) 


The world, that is, the Son, and in him God, will pass away. 


It is as clear as day; | also recall what was said in the discussion on 
Buddhism. | can also recall Brahmanism, for the three great teachings: 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Christianity are all pessimism and teach a process 
of the world and a goal for the world. Something must be achieved, which can 
only be achieved through this process. As it is mentioned, it is equivalent to 
whether the return to oneself, or total annihilation (Nirvana), or the Kingdom of 
Heaven (New Jerusalem). God, the Brahma, the Karma, each wanted 
something, but it was only achieved through incarnation; every must must face a 
counterpart, it had to become a conflict, a process, a becoming of the opposition. 


Through itself, no one could achieve the goal; that was the omnipotence of 
splitting, death, and resurrection in another form. 


Now let us turn to the third person of the dogma: the Holy Spirit. 


The Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son: not made, not 
created, not born; but proceeding. 
(Art. 21) 


What profound wisdom! 


The Son, the world, is a becoming, a totality of individuals moving towards 
a goal, a totality whose origin is firmly held together by the simple unity, God; the 
world is a fixed conjunction with a single basic movement, which arises from the 
interaction of all individuals. This basic movement, the path of God towards his 
goal, is the destiny of the universe or, as Christus said: the Holy Spirit. 


Therefore, the Holy Spirit is not a being, not a personality, not a real 
individual, but something abstract, a unified outflow from the activity of many, the 
resultant of many diverse efforts, the diagonal of the parallelogram of forces. He 
is not made, not born, but proceeding. 


Now, however, the following great difference must be noted. 


Since we cannot form a concept of the essence and existence (essentia et 
existentia) of the primordial unity, God, we can only say figuratively: God wanted 
non-being and gave birth to the Son to achieve it; for will belongs as much to the 
Spirit as both are principles of our experience; the transcendent realm is eo ipso 
not a field of experience and would be a simple dreamer if we wanted to 
determine the essence of God according to the analogy of our experience and 
constitutive statement: God had an almighty will and omniscience. We may only 
attribute will and spirit to God in a regulative way to make the world 
understandable to us as a fact. 


With this very essential reservation, we may also say: 
God decided for non-being and chose the means that lead to it. 


In this choice of means lies the straight path to non-being, the entire 
diagonal of the world process, its exact direction, which is never, not even by the 
breadth of a hair, to be altered. 


And therefore, as even the most foolish can see, the Holy Spirit, who, as 
already said, is nothing other than the straight direction in which the world 
moves, proceeds from the Father alone. The Holy Spirit is ideal in God. 


On the other hand, however, this ideal path is only traversed in a real way 
because it is produced by the fact that the individuals of the world interact and 
thus at every moment of the world’s life produce a point of movement. These 
aligned, or likewise emerging, points form the real path of the world, which is 
exactly the same as the ideal one, which in God’s omniscience was decided 
upon before the world. 


Therefore, the Holy Spirit also proceeds from the Son and indeed from the 
Son and the Father, because the world stands in a dynamic relationship that 
stems from God. 


Thus, the Roman Catholic Church is correct, and the Greek Catholic 
Church is not in error. 


For this reason alone, it should be noted in passing, based on the 
metamorphosed belief, purely philosophical knowledge alone will reconcile the 
two churches again; it is the schism to be overcome, not the mess of the 
Dollingerian Old Catholicism, which is an odious mixture of rationalism and 
miracle belief. However, we live in the dawning age of philosophy and in the 
dying of religion. It would be foolish to think that both churches, which must come 
together before twelve o'clock, should fall apart by five minutes before twelve. 


So this part of the opaque pearl has also become a water-clear diamond, 
and we can conclude the esoteric part of Christianity. 


The course of the world, determined with freedom before the world, and 
the movement carried out with necessity in the world can, like the fate of 
Buddhist karma, carry no moral imprint. In the esoteric part of all great religions, 
the world only follows a predetermined course, with no ethics inherent in this 
part, as | have clearly shown in Buddhism. 


Nevertheless, one can say that the virtues taught by Christus belong to the 
esoteric part of the doctrine: 


Patriotism (obedience to Caesar, the state) 
Justice 

Love of humanity 

Virginity 


One can call them four angels, hovering before the world and showing it the 
direction. Considering that from the very beginning of humanity, in the hearts of 
individual geniuses, the holy fire of the thought of redemption was ignited with 
passionate devotion to the general, one may compare them to the four shining 
horses on the chariot of dawn. They are harnessed to the universe and set its 


direction. They accelerate the movement, which results from the diverse activity 
of the individuals. 


Thus, we now turn to the outcome of the three important points drawn from 
the New Testament at the beginning of this essay. 


These four virtues, in their totality, are the Holy Spirit, indeed the Spirit that 
proceeds from the Father alone: the divine law. He is greater than God, stands 
above God, because he creates something that God himself could not have; and 
he is greater than the Son, because this one is composed of good and bad 
individuals who, in their totality, retrace the path of the world, but are mostly 
dragged and forced along. The Holy Spirit is the path of God to non-being. 


Only he who rides the horses and with them accelerates the course of the 
world, or he who pushes the world cart in the direction of the horses, toward the 
inner peace, the Kingdom of Heaven, already here on Earth, has ceased to be a 
force of the parallelogram of powers out of which the diagonal is created. He has 
stepped into the direction of the diagonal and accelerated the course of the 
world. 


Now he is full of the Holy Spirit, the highest of the three beings, now he is 
reborn. 


Unless one is born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God. 
Nicodemus said to him: How can a man be born when he is old? Can he 
enter a second time into his mother's womb and be born? 
Jesus answered: Truly, truly, | say to you, unless one is born of water and 
the Spirit, he cannot enter the Kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit 
is spirit. 
Do not marvel that | said to you, ‘You must be born again.’ 
The wind blows where it wishes, and you hear its sound, but you do not 
know where it comes from or where it goes. So it is with everyone who is 
born of the Spirit. 

(John 2, 3-8) 


Since the Spirit is holier than the Father and the Son, therefore, it is greater 
than these, and because the person who is happy — that is, who can have true 
inner peace — is the one who is reborn in the Spirit, that is, who practices the 
virtues of patriotism, justice, love of humanity, and chastity, therefore, 


the one who blasphemes against the Spirit, that is, who opposes it, cannot 
have peace, and he will never have forgiveness. 


With this, we have discussed the entire esoteric part of Christianity: 
everything else is exoteric and as such contradictory and false. 


Through the single grammatical substitution of was for is concerning God, 
the brightest wisdom has emerged from the darkest dogma. The dogma was: 


God is; Christ is; the Holy Spirit is; 
it now reads: 
God was; Christ is; the Holy Spirit is; 


and indeed, only Christ is real; the Holy Spirit is something ideal, abstract, a true 
spirit. 


Yes, you don’t even need to make the change; you can let the dogma 
stand as it is: 


God is; Christ is; the Holy Spirit is; 


if one keeps in mind that God is merely the dynamic interconnection in the world, 
which has always been, fundamentally, what enlightened believers have 
imagined under God: the guide of human destinies and all things. Thus, this God 
remains just as before; only His reality as a personality has sunk. In this sense, 
Christianity is also veiled atheism, as | have clearly shown in my main work; for 
the God of Christianity is not the personal God of the Jews but rather a real 
relationship in which the individuals of this world stand with each other. God as a 
dynamic interconnection of the world, conceived as the divine breath, and the 
Holy Spirit are only spirit, something abstract, ideal; the Son alone, the world of 
individuality alone, is real and exists. This is the difference that the great 
medieval mystics already made between God and godliness. The Godhead was 
before the world, but God is the world. So wonderful is this truth that one can turn 
it and twist it as one wishes — it always shows the same radiant face. 


However, if one sticks to the grammatical change, then my enlightenment 
of the dogma can be compared to the stroke with which Columbus set the egg on 
the table. 


Should my exegesis of the dogma seem violent and not in the spirit of the 
great work of Christ, the Glorious, as having been performed by himself, one 
must first consider that one intends to place laurels on my head that I, in clear 
recognition of the burden that | am able to bear, must not accept. 


Only because of the continuity of all spiritual revelation, only through the 
development of the Spirit, only because of the heaven-high previous work could 


Christ solve the world riddle; for it is beyond doubt that he either belonged to a 
sect influenced by Indian spirit, or that he was otherwise very familiar with the 
great oriental religions. If he had solved the world riddle without predecessors, he 
would indeed have been what the loving, good, noble heart of believing 
Christians had to make him: a God, not a man. 


One might now want to make me out to be claiming the truth in the above 
case. However, | reject both the apotheosis and the treatment of my individual life 
course in the form of a legend with heartfelt laughter. | have illuminated, 
penetrated, and reconciled the doctrine of Christ with science on the path of pure 
science, even though | initially had no idea that | would arrive at this goal. 


To him, the Great, the Mighty, the Consoler and Inspirer of souls, and to his 
predecessors, the great Brahmins, the gentle Indian prince, and also to the noble 
Zarathustra, be praise and honor until the last human eye breaks. 


Finally, one more remark. One can designate the entire time before Christ 
as the period where God, the Father, was sought and ruled. With Christ, the 
Father stepped into the background, and the period of the worship of the Son 
began. | now consider the epoch to be near when the cult of the Holy Spirit will 
begin. He is the spirit of truth, the way and the true life, and indeed a spirit that is 
not believed in and that everyone recognizes only by knowing it. 


| also believe — though this belief is purely individual and will not be 
imposed on anyone by me — that if the Father reigned for about four thousand 
years and the Son for two thousand years, then the Holy Spirit will lead humanity 
for only one thousand years. This would show the law of mathematical 
progression concerning the increasing speed of movement. However, with the 
reign of the Holy Spirit, humanity would also extinguish itself. In any case, 
pantheism will outlast the bourgeoisie and the constitutional monarchy. 


If the signs of the times are not deceiving, we are at the beginning of the 
end. For when society is leveled, when the herds have become one, what else 
should come but salvation? A continuous relapse into barbarism and despotism 
is impossible; it is factually impossible unless the laws of nature are meant to be 
mutable. Therefore, | also stated in my main work that the solution to the social 
question is identical with the redemption of all humanity. 


ll. The Exoteric Part of Christ's Doctrine. 
Do not think that | have come to abolish the Law or the Prophets; 


| have not come to abolish them but to fulfill them. 
Matthew 5:17 


The exoteric part of Christ's doctrine is the glorified religion of David and 
Solomon, i.e., the destruction of rigid Jewish monotheism, the glowing Moloch 
with his tortured creature in his arms. 


In my essay "Realism", | called the religion of the Isaian royal house the 
purified truth in comparison to polytheism, which | declared to be the crude 
(naive) truth. Christ, as the founder of religion, now firmly adhered to the religion 
of David, which he further developed into absolute truth in the guise of dogma or 
even into absolute religion. 


| characterized the religion of David as follows: 


David did not perceive his relationship to Jehovah as that of the utterly 
powerless creature to its creator, but as that of the patriarchal, limited servant to 
the Lord, to the mighty ruler. 


On this, Christ built further. 


Even in exoteric Christianity, we have nothing more than in esoteric 
Christianity, namely: 


God — Christ — Holy Spirit, 


but these persons are first characterized differently, and secondly, they are 
viewed from different perspectives, which creates a lot of ambiguities and 
contradictions, which | now intend to discuss. 


First of all, Christ, like Buddha, established, when he returned from the 
wilderness and became a teacher of humanity, an ethic which, as far as | can 
recall, did not occur in esoteric religion. The world has a necessary course that, 
just as its existence itself, was predetermined. Good, bad, opposing, and unifying 
individuals, the yeast as well as the saint and a child, all intervene in this world 
process, but in no way does it carry a moral imprint. It is nothing more than the 
logical consequence of God's decisions, naturally formed. 


Similarly, just as Buddha made the mere existence of karma, its power, 
which in and of itself could neither be called good nor evil, the source of all evil 
when he began to teach, so Christ branded the nature of all humans as sinful in 
an Adamic sense. To this sinful nature, which found its dogmatic foundation in 
original sin, he countered the rebirth from the Spirit, the full devotion to the Holy 
Spirit through the absolute practice of the virtues of patriotism, justice, love of 
humanity, and chastity. A person can only be redeemed if they completely lose 


their natural egoism, Adam, and become only a vessel for the Holy Spirit: all the 
actions of the blessed person must align with the direction of the world 
movement, with the Holy Spirit. 


Herein lies the ethic of Christianity. A wild apple tree can only bear sour 
fruits. Similarly, only a bad person can commit bad deeds. Even if they 
occasionally perform a good deed due to legal compulsion, it is entirely 
worthless: it is the same as mechanically attaching a noble apple to a wild apple 
tree here and there: it is not born from the sap and does not grow from the 
branch. If a person is to bring forth moral, i.e., valuable deeds that are to be 
rewarded, their nature must undergo a complete transformation: the wild apple 
tree must receive noble grafts that, when absorbed into its blood, produce the 
virtues taught by Christian ethics. 


The part of exoteric Christianity that encompasses ethics, | have 
thoroughly discussed in my main work, to which | refer so as not to repeat 
myself. We now want to critically examine the other part, which was not 
discussed there. 


Of the three divine beings, Christ first transformed God for the people. 
God appears in exoteric Christianity in three forms. 


First, as the glorified God of David, i.e., as a mighty, loving, faithful father 
and helper, sometimes almighty, sometimes good, sometimes angry. The 
individual stands before God as a half-independent force, over whose entire 
heart God has no power. 


But God constantly guides the stubborn heart through good motives until it 
becomes receptive to them and finds redemption. For this purpose, i.e., to 
increase and strengthen good motives, this good, merciful Father sent His Son 
into the world. 


"For God did not send his Son into the world to condemn the world, but to 
save the world through him." 
(John 3:17) 


"And |, when | am lifted up from the earth, will draw all people to myself." 
(John 12:32) 


"No one can come to me unless the Father who sent me draws them." 
(John 6:44) 


In this half-independence of the individual and the fatherly love of God lies 
the Persian dualism, which Christ knew as well as the Indian religions, mirrored 


as Clearly and purely as in the dogma of original sin, which is likewise derived 
from the Zend religion. The question of why Christ leaned more towards this 
dualism than towards the Indian religions finds its adequate answer in the fact 
that the Jews, after their captivity, had entirely different religious views than 
before. The Persian light religion had significantly modified the monotheism of 
the Jewish people. One can conclude from this that the book of Moses is of a 
later date than the books of Samuel. In the latter, as | recall, it was still taught that 
an evil spirit from the Lord went out and seized Saul, whereas in the former, 
Satan appeared as the evil principle. 


Christ found the Persian dualistic concept among the people, and as a 
religious founder, that is, as an eminently practical man, he used the firmly 
established concept as the foundation of his fervent reformative thoughts. In 
every religious founder, the philosopher must step back, and the more he steps 
back, the more energetically the wise self-restraint is, the greater practical 
successes the former will have. 


For the same reason, he did not teach Buddhist non-existence, but rather 
a continuation of life in the Kingdom of Heaven, as well as a living God beside a 
living world (Christ): the former, because the Jews were still brimming with vitality 
and energy, while Buddha encountered a people already exhausted by 
Brahmanism and its pessimism; the latter, because in the Jews, the idea of a 
personal, powerful God was indelible, whereas in India at the time of Buddha, the 
concept of God had already become so blurred that Buddha could completely 
eliminate the unclear, faint contours without encountering the slightest resistance. 
Christ knew his people, the shadowy, mysteriously chosen people of Jehovah, 
and made concessions because he, like every free and passionate soul, desired 
above all the breakthrough of truth: 


"| have come to bring fire on the earth, and how | wish it were already 
kindled!" 
(Luke 12:49) 


In close connection with this, he taught a second form of God, namely, the 
almighty Jewish God Jehovah. If he had understood his audience and found that 
he was dealing with Jews of the old faith, he immediately settled as a practical 
man for the obstacle. So now he became for some a zealous, vengeful, angry, 
almighty God, who took pity on the poor creatures who still had their essence 
from him, even though they had received nothing else from him, could act 
otherwise than they did, mercilessly cast them into hell, "where there will be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth and no salvation" when they transgressed the 
law. 


Then suddenly the Son himself had nothing more against God. 


"Why do you call me good? No one is good except God alone." 
(Matthew 19:17) 


"To sit on my right or left is not for me to grant. These places belong to 
those for whom they have been prepared by my Father." 
(Matthew 20:23) 


"Heaven and earth will pass away, but about that day or hour no one 
knows, not even the Son, but only the Father." 
(Mark 13:32) 


The third form is finally the hypostatized inner peace or the personified (as 
a contrast felt through reflection) blessedness of non-being. Of this God, the 
loving Master usually spoke only en petit comité, when he was alone with his 
twelve chosen ones, or when he prayed alone. 


"If you loved me, you would be glad that | am going to the Father." 
(John 14:28) 


"| came from the Father and entered the world; now | am leaving the world 
and going back to the Father." 
(John 16:28) 


"And now, Father, glorify me in your presence with the glory | had with you 
before the world began." 
(John 17:5) 


The last passage is particularly noteworthy: it clearly points to the peace of 
the unique, simple, and in itself resolved primordial being before the world, in 
which Christ was, because he had a part in this unity. Naturally, this was about a 
state that could only be felt in the heart through reflection and which, once 
consciously realized, could no longer be a state, a blessedness that could be 
attained. 


In a similar manner, exoteric Christianity shows Christ, the second person 
of the Trinity, in different forms. 


The first is the esoteric primal form: 
"| and the Father are one." 


The second is the smaller person already discussed with the Father. In this 
form, Christ speaks of the embodied God, of the God who has taken on the form 
of man and servant. In the Athanasian Creed, all the passages in the New 


Testament where Christ speaks of the Father as a higher, greater being are 
made uncontroversial by reference to the humanity of Christ. Thus it says there: 


God is Christ, born from the nature of the Father before the world: He is 
man, born of the mother, nature, in the world. 


A perfect God: a perfect man with a rational soul and a human body. 


He is equal to the Father according to his divinity; smaller than the Father 
according to his humanity. 


And although he is God and man, he is not two, but one Christ. 


Christ in this second form took his place as an individual among countless 
other individuals in the world; however, as a completely pure one, in whom only 
the Holy Spirit worked. 


"My food is to do the will of him who sent me and to finish his work." 
(John 4:34) 


"My Father is working until now, and | am working too." 
(John 5:17) 


"The Son can do nothing of himself, but wnat he sees the Father do; for 
whatever he does, the Son also does in like manner." 


(John 5:19) 


"Which of you convicts me of sin?" 
(John 8:46) 


Through this second form, the esoteric primal form is also entirely broken. 
As we will remember, the whole world is the incarnation of God or the Son, and 


only in this sense, that is, only by identifying Christ with the universe, could he 
say: 


| and the Father are one. 


In the exoteric part of his doctrine, however, he separates himself from the 
collective unity of the world because he felt himself to be a completely pure being 
and set himself in absolute opposition to the remaining part, which is now called 
the world par excellence and is considered evil. 


It is easy to see that this is once again an adaptation to the dualistic 
religious concept of the people. Just as Christ identified God with Ormuzd, the 
Persian god of light, so he also made the world in the narrower sense into the 
work of Satan (Ahriman). 


You are of your father, the devil, and your will is to do your father's desires. 
He was a murderer from the beginning, and does not stand in the truth, 
because there is no truth in him. 

(John 8:44) 


The world cannot hate you, but it hates me because | testify about it that its 
works are evil. 
(John 7:7) 


You are from below; | am from above. You are of this world; | am not of this 
world. 
(John 8:23) 


None of this could be found in the esoteric part because in it Christ is the 
whole world, which has a necessary course. The most intense individual will to 
live, which we (to characterize it more vividly) call an evil devil, helps shape this 
necessary course into the purest holiness. Indeed, we can say that from the 
highest standpoint of esoteric Christianity, the devil is nothing more than a person 
who, out of a malicious will to live, shapes the world course in accordance with 
the highest standard of philosophy. And what is left of him? What does he want? 
He will do exactly what he was, what he is: nothing. Nothing in this goal is veiled, 
and life is both means and end for him, while for the clear eye of the philosopher, 
it is only a means. The more intense the desire for life, the sooner the power is 
exhausted, and non-being is achieved. Therefore, it is usually the most 
passionate natures, those reborn from gluttons, murderers, thieves, who 
suddenly become ascetics. They are to be compared to a stone that has been 
thrown high with great force: the higher it was thrown, i.e., the greater the initial 
speed, the greater is also the final speed. 


Herein lies the solution to the beautiful Persian myth, that Satan is 
overcome by God and at the end of the world's course becomes a pure light god. 
Satan is the personified means to an end. God can only achieve what he wants 
— non-being — through Satan, through the wild struggle of individuals. The 
so-called evil, sin, springs from the same force from which the so-called good, 
virtue, springs. From Christ (the world) emerged Satan (the struggle of 
individuals), and the Holy Spirit (the sacred result from this struggle of 
individuals). 


Whoever wants to understand the evil principle in its demonic beauty to its 
core must read Milton's Paradise Lost. The fallen archangel, who with a proudly 
thrown-back head, deep melancholy in his dark eye, and the lines of agonizing 
suffering around his mouth, thirsts not for pure light, but for the red glow of hellfire 
— this tormented spirit strikes a sympathetic chord in every human being. Even 
the brilliant Byron has cast the evil principle in the right light. 


Naturally, the Holy Spirit must also manifest in different forms in exoteric 
Christianity to manifest in more forms, especially since, as we have seen, it could 
already be understood from two sides in esoteric terms: once as the divine law 
(virtues of patriotism, justice, love of neighbor, chastity) proceeding from the 
Father alone, and then as the resulting movement from the movements of all 
individuals in a dynamic interplay of all standing individuals, also proceeding from 
the Father and the Son. 


Thus we now see the Holy Spirit primarily as the absolute good, as the 
divine law, which was already perfect in the world from the beginning of humanity 
but was not made perfect until Christ. Moses was already driven by the Holy 
Spirit when he gave his law, i.e., taught patriotism, justice, and love of neighbor 
(obedience to God). 


Do not think that | have come to abolish the law or the prophets; | have not 
come to abolish them but to fulfill them. 
For truly, | say to you, until heaven and earth pass away, not an iota, nota 
dot, will pass from the law. 

(Matthew 5:17-18) 


Christ demanded the same virtues (only he understood love of neighbor 
more strictly as love of enemies) and added absolute chastity. In my main work, | 
have introduced all the numerous and unambiguous passages concerning 
chastity, except for the following, which escaped me: 


Truly, | say to you, whoever does not receive the kingdom of God like a 
child shall not enter it. 
(Luke 18:17) 


In this passage, the demand for absolute chastity, for virginity, is veiled, 
which is why it had previously escaped me. The children show, like adults, very 
specific character traits, will qualities, good as well as bad, and therefore, in this 
respect, there is no difference between child and man, or between boy and girl. 
Some boys, some girls are as depraved and evil as an adult. But a fundamental 
difference exists between children and adults: in the former, the sex drive 
slumbers; in the latter, it awakens, rages, and the mad demon, or as Goethe calls 
him, the "mischievous boy Cupid," disguises all things in the house, shoves the 
bed, kitchen, and cellar together, and turns the previously so peaceful head into a 
madhouse of the most chaotic disorder. And so a child must be, that is, 
absolutely chaste, if one is to attain peace in the world and the kingdom of 
heaven after death. There is no other way: only as a child can one enter the 
kingdom of God. 


One should also read the first chapter of the Gospel of Luke and verses 26 
and 27 of the second chapter, and it will be clearly seen that the Holy Spirit was 
also active before Christ. 


The second form is the Comforter, the Paraclete, i.e., the sum of the 
motives that humanity was given only through the appearance of Christ and his 
teaching. The Paraclete is like a segment of the sum of good motives or an 
addition to them (precisely through the new teaching). 


When they deliver you up, do not be anxious about how you are to speak 
or what you are to say; for what you are to say will be given to you in that 
hour. 
For it is not you who speak, but the Spirit of your Father speaking through 
you. 

(Matthew 10:19-20) 


And | will ask the Father, and he will give you another Comforter, to be with 
you forever, even the Spirit of truth. 
(John 14:16-17) 


But the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, wnom the Father will send in my name, 
he will teach you all things and bring to your remembrance all that | have 
said to you. 

(John 14:26) 


Now this he said about the Spirit, wnom those who believed in him were to 
receive; for as yet the Spirit had not been given, because Jesus was not 
yet glorified. 

(John 7:39) 


But | tell you the truth: it is for your good that | am going away. Unless | go 
away, the Comforter will not come to you; but if | go, | will send him to you. 
(John 16:7) 


From this, it becomes exceedingly clear that the motives alone were 
meant, which Christ gave to the world at all. He Knew very well that his teaching 
was nothing without the sacrifice on the cross, without the shedding of blood, and 
that only through this conclusion of his pure actions a true Comforter and 
advocate, an acceleration of the course of the world, would be given. 


This Holy Spirit, that is, the one in the broader form both as he and as the 
Paraclete, cannot naturally proceed from the Son because he is only a 
personification of good motives. The Spirit, which proceeds from the Father and 


the Son, is merely the movement of the world or also the sum of all motives, 
good and bad, because no being can act without motive, i.e., can move. 


Thus, we have in the esoteric part of Christianity: 


1) the dead God; 
2) the Son (the world); 
3) the Holy Spirit (the movement of the world); 
a) the divine law of movement, the Spirit of truth (proceeding from the 
Father); 
b) the general movement toward non-being (proceeding from the 
Father and the Son). 


Furthermore, we have in the exoteric part: 


4) God as the living Father-God (half power - Ormuzd); 

5) God as the almighty Jewish God (Jehovah); 

6) God as the hypostatized peace of the heart (the primordial being, or 
non-being); 

7) Christ as pure individuality (God-Man); 

8) Holy Spirit as the sum of all good motives from the beginning of mankind; 

9) Holy Spirit as Paraclete. 


We have thus altogether ten holy forms of God, four basic forms, and six 
exoteric variations, all of which are to be evidenced from the New Testament. 
One will not be surprised, therefore, about the immense amount of paper that 
has been written on exegesis and commentaries on Christology; one will also not 
be surprised about the immense Christian-theological literature that has come 
down to our times; nor will one be surprised about the heated word battles that 
have been fought over the New Testament and about the streams of blood that 
have been shed because of it. 


What, however, could never be seriously disputed, what emerged ever 
more brightly and shining from all this confusion, on which the simple, faithful 
Christian spirit always held, always nourished itself, and always strengthened 
itself — that is the divine law, the Spirit of Truth, the Christian virtues: 


Patriotism, Justice, Charity, and Chastity. 


According to this law, the world, the entire world, even the smallest grain of 
sand, will be redeemed from existence. This great law gives to the one who has 
fervently grasped it the Kingdom of Heaven already in this world and a certain, 
definite, and beyond all doubt elevated salvation in death; it bestows these high 
goods on everyone, on the king, the official, the soldier, the artist, the scholar, the 


merchant, the craftsman, the farmer — but it must be sought after and absorbed 
more fervently than the most precious treasure into the blood; otherwise, it 
remains a dead letter and acts mechanically, not organically. 


We now have to make a brief recap in exoteric Christianity. 


We had already had the opportunity to admire the practical sense of the 
Savior in that he did not try to break through the wall with his head but adapted 
existing things, as best as possible, to his profound teachings. He had a very fine 
mind; and furthermore, a great knowledge of human nature, because he stood 
above humanity, because he 


was no longer in the world, 
(John 17:11.) 


although he was in the world; for it is an indispensable condition for absolute 
knowledge of human nature, that one radically withdraws from people after 
following them into their most hidden recesses for a while. Only he who hovers 
above humanity, no longer being in it, can love humanity and fight for it with a 
faithful heart. 


Everywhere, however, where Christ believed that words spoken by him 
could become powerful motives for good deeds, he did not hesitate to choose 
ambiguous expressions. He knew that this should be so, as it is otherwise 
unclear; for if fear resides in the heart, the head is not clear. | do not want to say 
that Christ lied here; although | would have no hesitation in doing so if it were 
necessary because they are pious lies that do not dishonor, but rather are 
honorable: they are lies in the service of the Truth, or, if this is not general 
enough, lies that bring no absolute benefit to the virtuous individual. The term 
"virtuous" here establishes the necessary barrier that protects against misuse. 


For example, he said: 


Truly, | tell you: there are some standing here who will not taste death 
before they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom. 
(Matthew 16:28.) 


Truly, | tell you: this generation will certainly not pass away until all these 
things have happened. 
(Matthew 24:34.) 


This pointed to the end of the world, the day and hour of which he had explicitly 
declared unknown. By "generation," however, the entire human race could be 
meant, and by "some," those whom he wanted to show in his transfiguration. 
Naturally, he immediately thought of the end of the world, and what a mighty 


motive that must have been as a closely perceived catastrophe for many! The 
terrifying thought must have put the mind in that peculiar anxious state, which is 
called the moment of rebirth. Christ acted eminently practically. 


In the same way, he also showed his practical sense by placing his person 
in relation to the prophecies of the prophets of the Old Testament: 


Do you think | cannot call on my Father, and he will at once put at my 
disposal more than twelve legions of angels? 
But how then would the Scriptures be fulfilled that say it must happen in 
this way? 

(Matthew 26:53-54.) 


For how powerful such things must have been in the service of Truth, i.e., for the 
spread of the ingenious teachings of the greatest Jew! Incidentally, this passage 
also unveils the foundation of the moral enthusiasm of the Savior, which | will 
later shed light on. 


Any reasonable person should ignore the miracles entirely, for not all of 
them can be rationally explained. There is only one miracle, and that is Christ 
himself, i.e., the creation of the world. It is best to adhere to Christ's statement 
that he would not perform a single miracle: 


And he sighed deeply in his spirit and said, 'Why does this generation seek 
a sign? Truly, | say to you, no sign shall be given to this generation.’ 
(Mark 8:12.) 


Like Buddha, Christ also had the highest moral courage and was a 
political-social reformer. He even boldly proclaimed the law of all political 
revolutions and sanctified them. 


But in vain do they worship me, teaching as doctrines the commandments 
of men. 
(Matthew 15:9.) 


For there is only one immutable, holy, inviolable law, and that is the divine 
law (the four Christian virtues), which encompasses the two basic laws of the 
state against murder and theft (justice). All other laws are human 
commandments, which, if they contradict the divine law, may be attacked and 
overthrown from the foundation of the divine law; indeed, whoever does this acts 
€0 jpso eminently morally. All political and social revolutions that have occurred 
can therefore be derived from the part of the divine commandment that says: 
"Love your neighbor as yourself"; and all future commandments will be derived 
from this until the day when humanity will be one flock and have one shepherd. 


Christ has said nothing about suicide. However, from the fact that when 
citing the evils that come from the heart of man (Mark 7:21, 22), suicide does not 
appear, one may conclude that he would not have been able to deprive a suicide 
of the exoterically taught Kingdom of Heaven; yes, as | have shown in my main 
work, the morality of Christ is nothing other than a recommendation of slow 
suicide, and therefore, if one also takes into account the prophesied end of the 
world, one can even say that Christ, like Buddha, recommended suicide. | insist 
so much on this point because, as | must openly confess, the heartless judgment 
of most people, especially the priests, about the suicide is the only thing that can 
still deeply outrage me. | would also like to destroy all the fickle motives that 
might keep people from seeking the quiet night of death, and when my 
confession, that | will calmly shake off existence when the longing for death in me 
increases only a little more, has the power to support one or another of my 
neighbors in the struggle with life, then | hereby do so. 


Whoever adopts the philosopher's mantle has sworn an oath to the flag of 
truth, and now, where it is in its service, any other consideration, whatever 
it may be, is disgraceful betrayal. 

Schopenhauer. 


Go without trembling, my brothers, out of this life, if it weighs heavily upon 
you: you will find neither a kingdom of heaven, nor a hell, in the grave. 


| will not waste words on the mildness and goodness of the Christian 
teaching: they are too well known. However, in conclusion, | want to draw 
attention to the difference, already highlighted by the unforgettable Fichte, 
between Johannine and Pauline Christianity. 


The Gospel of John is the deepest and most beautiful of the four and at the 
same time the purest reflection of exoteric teaching. It is the Gospel of Love, and 
just as it cools the hot brow of the wildest child of the world, so too is it a 
heart-strengthening book at all times for those who occupy the clearest peak of 
philosophy and stand high above religion. 


In contrast, Pauline Christianity is almost a falsification of the teaching of 
the mild Savior. In the letter to the Romans, Paul, with a daring hand, blurred the 
outlines of the high teaching and threw people back to Jehovah, as if Christ had 
never existed. Paul has the greatest merits in the spread of Christianity, but he 
did not understand his master. That he was an energetic, capable man, a 
fearless man of action — that is indisputable; but whether he was a brilliant 
disciple, or just a subtle, hair-splitting, talented rabbi — | must decidedly deny him 
the title of genius. 


lll. The Character Image of Christ. 


But this is the true Christian faith, that we worship one God in three persons, 
and three persons in one divinity. 
Athanasius. 


You say it: 1am a king. 
John 18:37. 


The life of Christ is too well known to those who have been brought up in 
the Christian doctrine, as well as to non-believers living in Christian states, to 
make it the subject of an essay here. However, his character image is still 
fluctuating, and | will try to shape it according to the New Testament texts. We 
find that he possessed many of the mighty qualities of Buddha, but also had 
great peculiarities. The two teachings are identical in many ways when one 
considers only the essentials, but Buddha was an Indian, Christ was a Jew; 
therefore, they could not have the same character: the maternal milk was not the 
same. 


Let us first establish the commonalities. 


Christ was as brilliant as Buddha. He had a great imagination, a sharp 
intellect, and a clear, significant judgment. His spirit was a pure mirror of the 
outer world and had a high self-awareness. Just as he saw through people, just 
as he correctly assessed their weaknesses and their apparent happiness, so did 
not a single wrinkle remain hidden from the expression of his heart or a state in 
his breast undiscovered by him. 


He was, like Buddha, no scholar. Had he been a scholar, he would never 
have become a teacher of humanity. Every God-inspired person can become a 
scholar if he wishes; what should prevent him? He is a genius and only follows 
his thoughts, his time, and contemplation: nothing else. Which hero has ever 
gladly sat down at the desk? None. With violence, they were torn from the most 
intimate nature of their being and pinned to the desk as to their greatest sword. 
Their thoughts wanted to break through the brooding, struggling, awakened 
individuality; their ideas wanted to rise from the boiling and glowing depths of 
their soul into the clear ether of the skies or to solidify like the lava masses of 
Vesuvius into the sunny, peaceful landscape of Naples. 


With the surest instinct, with the full sharpness of their demon's insight, 
they withdraw from the multitude of knowledge, which would turn their spirit into a 
superficial force at the expense of depth. Instead, the demon drives them, like 
instinct drives the bee, to all the flowers and blossoms of the general human 
spirit, and they suck in the most peculiar haste, as if they had only a few hours 


left to live, the nectar appropriate to them, already shaping and processing it into 
honey as they draw it in. 


In this way, they never dissolve into superficiality, nor do they lose their 
own precious thoughts through others, like water drops are sucked up by the 
sun. They allow themselves to be fertilized, but not trampled. They can be 
deepened and concentrated by external pressure, but not flattened and 
scattered. Their knowledge is like a bowl full of pure jasmine oil, the most 
precious oil that exists; the knowledgeable like a ton of water with a single drop 
of such oil. 


Since Christ was not a scholar, but nevertheless showed himself 
well-versed in all fields of knowledge of that time and had an overwhelming 
readiness, therefore on the one hand the scorn of the superficial legal experts, 
the Pharisees, and on the other the great admiration of the people. 


And the Jews marveled, saying, "How does this man know letters, having 
never studied?" 
(John 7:15.) 


And they all bore witness to him and marveled at the gracious words that 
proceeded out of his mouth. 
(Luke 4:22.) 


And they were astonished at his doctrine: for his word was with power. 
(Luke 4:32.) 


Of course, the petty-minded mocked Christ's profession before he went 
into the wilderness and scoffed at him as a "carpenter's son," just as the 
trembling Brahmins had scorned the princes from the warrior caste. 


We know where this man is from. 
(John 7:27.) 


Is this not the carpenter, the son of Mary, and brother of James, and Joses, 
and of Judah, and Simon? 
(Mark 6:3.) 


Did these poor souls ever believe that the truth could only be revealed by 
someone with vast knowledge, or more precisely: that it could only be found in 
certain castes or circles? 


Are you also from Galilee? Search and see, for no prophet arises out of 
Galilee. 
(John 7:52.) 


And since none of them had the power of judgment, none of them 
understood or will understand that the Holy Grail was delivered into the hands of 
a Parcival, i.e., one who prefers listening to the singing of birds in the green 
forest rather than absorbing subtle tricks and shallow thoughts by a smoldering 
lamp or watching hair-splitting activities. 


When, however, he shot the little bird, 
That first let out its song so sweetly, 
Then he wept aloud and punished himself indeed 
By tearing his innocent hair. 
His body was clear and bright: 
From the stream on the plain 
He washed himself every morning. 
He also created for himself new sorrow 
As, over the birds' song, 
That sweetly pierced his heart: 
It stretched out his little breast. 
With weeping, he entered the house. 
The queen spoke: "Who are you? 
"You were outside of the plan." 
Then he knew not a word to say. 
Wolfram von Eschenbach. 


Thus far the spiritual similarity between Christ and Buddha. 


On the side of will, character, and demon, we first find the mercy, the 
suffocating compassion for people, as Buddha felt it. 


But when he saw the crowds, he had compassion on them because they 
were harassed and helpless, like sheep without a shepherd. 
(Matthew 9:36.) 


The sign of the false prophet has been from the beginning of humanity and 
will be until the end: that he seeks honor, fame, and distinction from his fellow 
humans out of a thirst for these things. He is driven by ambition and the lust for 
power (the Gracchi, Mirabeau, Robespierre, Lassalle). False prophets 
accomplish great things; they perform significant deeds for humanity, giving it a 
powerful push forward, but every child feels within themselves the vague notion 
that they must not be placed alongside the true prophets, the wise heroes, and 
that a vast chasm separates these two classes. 


What drives the true prophets, drives them in such a way that they think a 
storm wind has caught them like a linden leaf and whirls them forward, always 


forward, relentlessly in flying haste: that is the heartbreaking compassion for their 
devastated, brutalized brothers. 


And this compassion is a thousand times greater than the suffering of the 
brothers; for when the eye cannot see itself, they cannot objectively recognize 
their condition. Just as only the one who has already tasted sweetness can taste 
bitterness as bitter, so the suffering here is the suffering of the true prophet who 
sees the impending destruction through the premonitory sense of pure heart 
peace. This contrast, necessary for the emergence of true humanity, can only 
spring from a pure soul, a soul that has fervently absorbed the divine law and 
tasted all its blessings. 


My teaching is not mine, but his who sent me. 

If anyone wills to do His will, he shall know concerning the doctrine, 

whether it is from God or whether | speak on my own authority. 

He who speaks from himself seeks his own glory; but he who seeks the 

glory of the One who sent him is true, and no unrighteousness is in him. 
(John 7:16-18.) 


Only the true prophets can do something for others without seeking any 
personal advantage other than peace of heart. They want to be free from the 
compassion that swells their hearts in their throats and threatens to choke them; 
they want to deaden this positive suffering in themselves, and therefore, even if 
they resist, they will be driven back by irresistible force from the peace and 
precious solitude of the desert into the tumult and turmoil of humanity, just as 
those for whom the highest sacrifice was made were driven back: the outer rest, 
trampled, spat upon, whipped, and finally nailed to the cross. 


Strange! They hover above humanity; nothing can move them, not the 
dreary seed of Adam, neither fame, nor power, nor gold can tempt them; they 
revel in the whole bliss of their pure and clear individuality; they would be content 
with themselves, even if a thousand years had to pass before they became one 
with their lonely, radiant individuality in the sunlit land, descended from the 
golden summit into the dark, sultry, narrow valley. Why? Because they were 
merciful and only, only because they were merciful. 


And so they step, immovable within, into the intense, restless, outer 
movement. Their delicate, fine hands grasp the rebellious, hard human material, 
and with their nails alone, they seek — these greatest artists on earth! — to 
carve in granite the ideal form that lives in their spirit, and in unspeakable 
devotion as a painless humanity hovers before their drunken eyes. 


Oh, how their delicate hands bleed! How their nerves are split a thousand 
times and every fiber is torn and pierced! But they do not rest; they work on and 
on, always forward, because they must. 


They have only their nails: only their soeech, only redeeming words. But 
what power lies in them! The human word is more powerful and stronger than the 
elemental forces. It has, subjectively expressed, causality, and causality of a kind 
that no natural force can compare with its own. Just as a word full of deadly 
poison can separate people further from each other than the waves of the sea in 
a storm, or separate them more sharply than the sharpest knife, so can the 
redeeming word unite them indissolubly and turn thorn bushes into apricot trees, 
something the scorching, blessed sunlight, the best soil, and the most fruitful rain 
cannot achieve. 


And all the people sought to touch him, for power went out from him and 
healed them all. 
(Luke 6:19.) 


This very important passage can only be explained from this perspective; 
only the most twisted thinking could call upon animal magnetism to help. 


Like Buddha, Christ was also a fatalist. Just as the latter cut his hair and 
threw it into the air to force a sign from outside because his inner self was silent, 
so did the noble Jew in critical situations always ask his fate, more precisely: his 
God, and prayed that he would give him a sign, a hint. 


And there was handed to him the book of the prophet Isaiah. And when he 
had opened the book and found the place where it was written: 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised. 

(Luke 4:17-18.) 


And then he threw the book down! How must this accidental opening of the 
significant passage have fulfilled him with courage for his mission! Everyone who 
looks back on their life will find at least one case where they were truly helpless. 
Their inner self was completely silent, and among their friends and relatives, they 
found no counsel. Maybe it was an old piece of paper they accidentally found, or 
a little bird that accidentally sat before them and sang, or the word of a person 
they saw for the first time, or the state after a prayer to God, from which flowed 
only a wordless collected stream from the heart — in short, something sudden, 
purely accidental, that clearly showed them the right way. If someone finds such 


a case, my interpretation will hardly seem laughable. | also strongly resist the 
insinuation that | am a naive fortune-teller, lead-pourer, or Bible-opener. However, 
| confess that | sometimes open the Bible, or Kant, or Spinoza, or Schopenhauer 
with the specific intention of letting the first sentence at the top, right or left, or 
bottom right or left, serve as a guideline. It happens very rarely, only in very 
critical situations, and always when | am alone. 


Am | acting foolishly? In no way, not even from the most superficial point of 
view. For from this standpoint, the essence of coincidence is not explored, yet, if 
it were the case, it would still be recognized. This now only shows the sovereign 
establishment of a causality that | claim for my own person. | create a cause that 
has the same power as the arm of a person who pushes me aside and, through a 
push, forces me to take a step that no longer leaves me standing where | was. 
Now, a single action integrates itself completely as a necessary link into the 
natural chain of causality, and | act no less sensibly when | leave a burning house 
than when | take a refreshing bath after being drawn from the water in summer. 


| therefore do not recognize from this standpoint that an all-powerful 
wisdom, which guides the destinies of humanity, led me to find precisely this 
passage in the Gospel of John, this passage in Spinoza, etc., which became the 
cause of an action. | only create to end my wavering, an external causality. 


But how does the matter stand when, for example, | rely on the dogma of 
the Trinity? There the movement of the smallest speck of dust before the world 
has been determined, and the world lies in a necessary connection. This simply 
means, in other words: there is no coincidence, as Schiller said. 


Since this is the correct view of the world, we see that the most significant 
men of the past always created a causality when none existed; for if one exists, 
i.e., if either the inner or outer world clearly speaks, they cannot even come into a 
position to arbitrarily create a cause. 


This procedure, which one might call a question to fate, is naturally far, far 
removed from superstition, although both procedures have the same origin: the 
clear or unclear conception of a world that is entirely governed by necessity, 
because it sprang from a simple unity. The bearer of the first procedure, a 
rational fatalist, will under no circumstances depend on Friday, the number 
thirteen, on encountering a funeral procession, a herd of lambs, or such from 
pigs, on wailing widow's dreams, on a gypsy's pronouncement, etc. He keeps 
free from all this simple nonsense and creates a cause for action in critical 
situations by himself alone. 


So Buddha. So Christ. 


The most clearly this procedure is shown in Christ, in that he linked his 
individual mission closely with the prophecies of the prophets of the Old 
Testament. By doing so, he created a causality that drove him to death; one may 
not claim that he would never have been crucified if this bond had not been 
arbitrarily entwined around him. 


And he said to them, "These are the words which | spoke to you while | 
was still with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were written in the 
Law of Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms concerning Me." 

(Luke 24:44.) 


The previously mentioned passage also belongs here: 


Do you think | cannot now pray to my Father, and He will provide me with 
more than twelve legions of angels? How then would the Scriptures be 
fulfilled that say it must happen in this way? 

(Matthew 26:53-54.) 


Now we want to delve into those character traits of Christ that were either 
entirely peculiar to him or were only remotely similar to those of Buddha. 


Buddha fought all his battles as a prince or in the desert. When he left the 
desert and began to teach, his soul was always a pure mirror that nothing could 
cloud. No more wavering, no more passion, but full trust in his mission, complete 
goodness, complete pride. 


Not so Christ. He was made of different material than Buddha; he was a 
Jew, not an Indian; he was at Mary's breast, not at the breast of Queen 
Mahamaya. 


When the Jews were still a closed people, they bore the character of all 
Semites: their glances were as venomous as those of a cobra, and they strutted 
like a peacock, soon to bow their heads like a worm and writhe like a trampled 
dog. They wavered between immense self-abasement and immense 
self-exaltation. The poor kings who had to rule these despairing and defiant 
bands! Even their Jews have never shown a consistent character. They revealed 
the most despicable self-abasement, the basest cowardice, the most shameless 
impudence, and the most unworthy self-exaltation, the common and disgusting 
servility, as they lay in the dust. 


Yet Christ moved in both directions and showed this wavering between 
both, but naturally only based on his noble and thoroughly radiant individuality: 
as the noble Jew. 


At times, he was despondent and fearful, struggling with doubt about his 
mission; at other times, he glowed under the kiss of conviction that he was the 
purest vessel of God. 


My soul is exceedingly sorrowful, even to death; stay here and watch with 
me. 
(Matthew 26:38.) 


| came to send fire on the earth, and how | wish it were already kindled! 
But | have a baptism to be baptized with, and how distressed | am till it is 
accomplished! 

(Luke 12:49-50.) 


On the other hand, in the state of the most blessed internalization: 


The men of Nineveh will rise up in judgment with this generation and 
condemn it, for they repented at the preaching of Jonah; and indeed a 
greater than Jonah is here. The queen of the South will rise up in judgment 
with this generation and condemn it, for she came from the ends of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and indeed a greater one than 
Solomon is here. 

(Matthew 12:41-42.) 


As he prayed, the appearance of his face was altered, and his robe 
became white and glistening. 
(Luke 9:29.) 


In the latter passage, "robe" can only be understood as the robe of the 
Spirit, the countenance. The immense enthusiasm made him pale and 
transfigured his features. 


The wavering between these two states of nameless fear and fiery 
enthusiasm must have profoundly affected the nature of the Savior and given him 
the mark of the most moving melancholy. The longing for death, the desire for 
complete annihilation, which was thereby intensified, made his sacrifice, the 
blood baptism, seem unavoidably necessary, and he struggled incessantly with 
trembling flesh. Only a heartless person can read the thirteenth chapter of the 
Gospel of John without tears. 


Buddha's traits, on the other hand, always showed calm composure, 
friendly goodness, and invulnerability. But it is precisely because of this that 
Christ is much closer to us, and his life touches and grips our hearts far more 
powerfully than the life of the great Indian. 


Closely linked with the discussed wavering is also the trust of Christ. While 
Buddha carried within him the rock-solid certainty that not a hair on his head 
could be harmed in this world because he was a teacher of humanity, Christ soon 
prayed that the cup might pass from him, soon prayed with darker determination: 
thy will be done. 


Therefore, unlike Buddha, he never came to the feeling of omnipotence 
and complete independence, and to the exalted pride born from it, like that of 
Buddha: 


"| am the greatest of the lords on earth, none can be compared to me," 
(M. o. B., 146 and 361.) 


but instead, he always related his pride to a foreign power before which he 
bowed in humility. Towards people, he took the stance of Buddha. There he 
spoke the proud words: 


"| do not receive honor from men," 
(John 5:41.) 


"You say rightly that | am a king," 
(John 18:37.) 


but towards the pure light, the noble Galilean rejoiced only in the received honor, 
not in the honor self-generated through power and might. 


In that hour, Jesus rejoiced in the Spirit and said, "I thank You, Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, that You have hidden these things from the wise and 
prudent and revealed them to babes. Even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in Your sight. All things have been delivered to Me by My Father, and 
no one knows who the Son is except the Father, and who the Father is 
except the Son." 

(Luke 10:21-22.) 


From that wavering and melancholy, we can further derive Christ's passion 
and his lack of subtle irony. Buddha, as a teacher, was never more passionate. | 
recall that he used at most the word: mogha purisa (vain man) against the wicked 
and fools. How it raged and stormed in Christ, on the other hand, when he was 
filled with bright anger, when he wrestled with the dark Pharisees and had to lay 
his hands on human filth! 


His eightfold woe over the Pharisees in the 23rd chapter of the Gospel of 
Matthew sprang from the most conceivable furious outburst of the heart, and not 


only did he shatter the money changers in the temple with words like paving 
stones, but his deep indignation also found expression in overturning the tables 
of the money changers, throwing the seats of those who sold doves into the 
street, driving out the buyers and sellers from the temple, and not allowing 
anyone to carry goods through the temple. Yes, even more. He sought 
nourishment from a fig tree and, when he found it barren, cursed it. 


The latter may now be understood however one wishes, according to the 
letter or the spirit, one always sees in it a lightly aroused passion, a wavering, a 
somewhat chaotic temperament, which has always conditioned the great genius 
again and again. 


And so, if the Buddhist scriptures show, in places where the teacher was 
calm and composed, the finest irony, the Gospels are weak in this respect. One 
finds only the one passage: 


Then they said to him, "Who are you?" And Jesus said to them, "Just what 
| have been telling you from the beginning." 
(John 8:25.) 


which, however, was a very precious parody of the barren hair-splitting of the 
conceited Pharisees and their life in cloud-cuckoo land. 


There remains now only one main character trait of Christ to discuss, 
namely his passive resilience, which Buddha would probably also have 
demonstrated if he had had to operate under the Savior's circumstances. In this 
way, Christ shows himself alone and indeed in a manner that cannot be 
surpassed. 


And Pilate said to him, "Do you not hear how many things they testify 

against you?" 

But he answered him not one word, so that the governor marveled greatly. 
(Matthew 27:13-14.) 


When the Glorious One had recognized that his death was necessary, he 
completely retreated into his sweet individuality, like a snail withdrawing into its 
shell, and allowed whatever was to be done to him: he allowed himself to be 
quietly mocked, with rods, crowned with thorns, and finally nailed to the cross. It 
had to be, for if his teaching, whipped which he stood by and fell by, was to 
become a tree that would overshadow the world, he had to withdraw into his 
bright consciousness and not let himself deviate by the breadth of a hair. 


| want to further note that a very large part of Christ's nature can be 
derived independently of his nationality, solely from his fully suppressed sexual 


drive. The consequences of virginity would then have been intensified by the 
original character, as the Jews were a lustful people and still are. Genius is 
indeed not a product of virginity, but if the latter is already present, it raises the 
genius to an unattainable height: this is the reward of abstinence. The sperm is 
not exhausted, but remains in the blood; it is the concentrated human strength, 
and this strength benefits the brain: the brain burns with pure oxygen instead of 
ordinary air. 


Virginity exerts an enlightening influence on the mind; on the heart, or 
rather on the whole blood life, it has a darkening, melancholic effect. Soon the 
heart soars high above the clouds, soon it sinks unfathomably deep into dreadful 
gloom, fear, and anxiety. Buddha's life, too, had to be entirely different from that 
of Christ for this reason alone. Buddha had deliberately distanced himself from 
women when he became a hermit, much like how Augustine found rebirth in the 
brothels. Buddha can be very distinctly separated from Prince Siddhartha. The 
former never touched a woman again. Thus, the spirit could reap the fruit of 
abstinence from sexual pleasures, while calm blood was no longer significantly 
altered by chastity. 


What Christ sought to achieve came to him after death. The image of the 
crucified carpenter, who went to his death for humanity, stands in the same clear 
light as the image of the Indian prince, who renounced the throne of his fathers, 
ate dirty, begged rice, and for forty-five years tirelessly taught and fought, 
wandering the land to redeem humanity. And no one else stands beside these 
two; no one will stand beside them. Only two others stand on a lower level to 
their right and left: Kant and Schopenhauer, heroes of the spirit, though not of the 
spirit and heart together. What are all the other outstanding men in all areas of 
culture compared to these? What is Moses? What is Phidias? What is Raphael? 
What is Spinoza? What is Newton? What is Goethe? What is Beethoven? And 
blessed are the people who have them! Blessed is he who can be nourished with 
their milk! The strong words of Fichte apply to them and their teachings, with 
which he praised Christ and his teachings above all: 


It will always remain true that we have fallen infinitely low with all our 
contemporary times and with all our philosophical investigations when they 
are placed on the ground of Christianity. That this Christianity has in many 
ways influenced our entire education, and that we would be absolutely 
nothing of what we are if this mighty principle had not preceded us in time. 
We cannot abolish any part of our inherited being from previous 
circumstances; and no wise person engages in investigations of what 
would be if what exists did not exist. And so it is confirmed in every way 
that until the end of days, before this Jesus of Nazareth, all the wise will 


deeply bow, and all, the more they are self-aware, will recognize with 
greater humility the overwhelming glory of this great figure. 


Sixth Essay. 
The Philosophy of Redemption. 


| dared! 
Ulrich von Hutten. 


The Philosophy of Redemption is a transfiguration and illumination of the 
Christian Religion of Redemption. On the one hand, it is the connection between 
Indian pantheism with Buddhism; on the other hand, it connects critical idealism 
(Kant, Schopenhauer) with reasonable realism. And this is purely coincidental, 
because it is an organic formation from a traditional empirical principle: the 
individual, self-moving will to live, which, however, has been revealed as the Will 
to Death. 


The originality of my philosophy cannot be captured in a single sentence. | 
must develop it. 


That which is undeniable, quite peculiar merit, at the same time its 
essence, is that: for the first time, atheism is scientifically founded. 


But | can also express this merit in a sentence, which seems to completely 
nullify the previous one. | can say that: 


my philosophy is, for the first time, that which has always been presented 
by philosophers and more liberal theologians as God, the most exalted: so 
that it is scientifically founded Theism. 


Atheism and Theism: these seem to be absolute and irreconcilable 
opposites. They are both wrong when one sees in God a concept of a particular 
content. But that is not the case, and therefore, the opposition is only an 
apparent one, and atheism and theism are united. 


Under God, one has, ever since he was placed opposite the individual, 
thought of him as a force flowing from him. This has been imagined in two ways: 


1) A personal being, analogous to human beings (Judaism). 
2) An unfathomable being, whose effect, that is, will, can be recognized as 
pure omnipotence. 


The latter idea, however, seems to be a product of the artist's imagination, like a 
good old man with a white beard. 


In contrast to the first God, the personal one endowed with Will and Spirit, 
which is the Jewish God, my doctrine is atheism; in contrast to the latter God, 


however, it is pure, genuinely scientific theism. For according to my doctrine, God 
in the world is not a simple unity, but rather the solid bond that embraces all 
individuals of the world so intimately because the world has arisen from an 
originally simple unity. God in the world is thus only a relationship, not a 
personality. 


Following this, my doctrine polemically opposes both rigid Jewish 
monotheism and pantheism in any form. It also polemically opposes theism in the 
usual interpretation of the word, according to which God stands half within the 
world, half freely outside the world. But it is pure theism in the sense that 
individuals are not omnipotent but are limited by a power that, within the world, 
was a mere relationship, but before the world was a unity, in which all individuals, 
albeit in an incomprehensible way, exist. 


To clarify this important matter further, | make use of the excellent 
distinction that the brilliant Christian mystics made between Godhead and God: 


God as Godhead, this does not belong to what will, knowledge, or 
revelation can name or speak or think. 
But God as God belongs to that which expresses itself, confesses itself, 
and loves and is loved. 

(The Frankforter.) 


The distinction would be excellent if it were made critically and not 
mystically; for it makes good sense only if one entirely separates the Godhead 
from God and places the Godhead before the world and God in the world, thus 
sequentially and mutually exclusively. The mystic allowed them to coexist side by 
side, or better, to exist within each other personally, which no human mind can 
comprehend. 


If | make use of both words to characterize my philosophy, | must say: 


The Godhead existed before the world and is utterly unfathomable. It had 
neither will, nor Knowledge, nor revelation, i.e., we stand before something that 
no cognitive power can subject to itself, and which cannot be reflected in any 
way. 


This Godhead died as it gave birth to the world. Or, in the words of the 
Frankforter: As the Godhead spoke, as it recognized itself, loved itself, and 
revealed itself, God emerged: that is, a world of individuals, which were linked by 
a solid bond so that the world, despite countless individuals, still has a unified 
developmental course. 


Thus, in the language of religion, we have: 


Godhead — God — Christ and Holy Spirit — 
And in the language of my philosophy: 


God — Dynamic relationship of the world — 
— World of individuals and fate — 
(necessary movement of the whole world). 


In this way, my philosophy is the philosophy of Christianity, i.e., the 
transfiguration and critical illumination of the Religion of Redemption. 
Furthermore, it is, as one can clearly see, a connection between exoteric 
Buddhism (self-glorification of the individual) and pantheism and monotheism 
(dead individual), whose teachings were half-truths. It is also atheism, as already 
noted, opposed to a personal God above the world or to a unified God in the 
world, and pure theism, when one considers the relationship that results in a 
unified movement of the Will of God from the connection of the individuals, the 
relationship, in the world. 


My doctrine is thus, in the most eminent sense of the word, the culmination 
of all philosophical systems and at the same time a metamorphosis of true 
religion. With regard to speculative philosophy, it is most certainly the absolute 
truth because it has esoteric elements of Buddhism and Christianity on its side. 
However, it is, of course, in its empirical part, which includes the natural 
sciences, the arts, and the political sciences (political science, history, national 
economy, etc.), purifying and capable of further development, i.e., it is not an 
absolute philosophy. 


This newly developed purely original aspect of my doctrine is, of course, 
the blossom on an organically grown stem with roots and leaves. It is the result of 
a sum of investigations or the keystone of a pyramid. The coincidence of this 
blossom with esoteric Buddhism and esoteric Christianity is incidental, which is 
already evident from the structure of my system. But Christianity has, as Fichte 
aptly said, influenced our education in the most diverse ways; furthermore, truth 
is only one, while many paths lead to it, all of which are interconnected, or in 
other words, the development of the spirit is universal. 


As an honest philosopher, | first created a solid foundation underfoot 
through a careful investigation of our cognitive faculties, upon which our outer 
and inner experiences rest. 


In the field of epistemology, | first established, based on the most careful 
investigation, that Locke's division between the real and the ideal was radical and 
correct. Furthermore, | confirmed that space and time, substance, causality, and 
interaction, according to the great doctrine of Kant, are purely ideal in our minds 


and do not exist anywhere else, and that the activity of reason is synthesis. | also 
had to confirm that Schopenhauer's law of causality is a priori and is a function of 
the intellect, its only function. 


However, in contradiction to Locke, Kant, and Schopenhauer, | found the 
following: 


a. In contradiction to Locke: 


That matter is not the thing in itself but a form of understanding, i.e., a 
priori. 


b. In contradiction to Kant: 


1) That mathematical space and time are not pure intuitions a priori but 
are a posteriori connections based on the a priori point-space and 
the a priori point-time (present); 

2) That substance is not a priori but an a posteriori connection based 
on a priori matter; 

3) That causality is not a priori but an a posteriori extension of the a 
priori law of causality (transition from effect in the sensory organ to 
Cause); 

4) That interaction is not a priori but an a posteriori connection based 
on the a priori law of causality or general causality. 


c. In contradiction to Schopenhauer: 


1) That the a priori law of causality does not inevitably lead to the real 
influence of the thing in itself; 

2) That the a priori law of causality does not prevent recognizing all 
causal connections; 

3) That the Kantian synthesis is indispensable. 


Originally, therefore, in my epistemology: 


1) Point-space (pure capacity to recognize extension); 
2) Point-time; 

3) Matter as a form of understanding; 

4) The correct explanation of substance; 

5) The correct explanation of Kantian causality; 

6) The correct explanation of interaction. 


The results related to this are: 


1) That the law of causality applies to the thing-in-itself; 


2) That the thing-in-itself has extension, which is not identical with space; 
3) That the thing-in-itself has motion, which is not identical with time; 

4) The point of the motion of the thing-in-itself; 

5) The real influence of the thing-in-itself on the thing-in-itself; 

6) The dynamic connection. 


As the main result of my epistemology, it was found: 


1) That subjective matter (relative substance) separates the thing-in-itself 
from its appearance (i.e., that the thing-in-itself is not matter, as Locke 
taught); 

2) That the thing-in-itself is a moving individual pure force. 


The investigation of inner experience preliminarily confirmed 
Schopenhauer’s great doctrine: 


That the thing-in-itself is the unconscious will to live. 


However, in contradiction to the conclusion of Schopenhauer's philosophy, 
it was found: 


That the thing-in-itself is the individual will to live, which is the only one. 
Product | have: Movement. 


It will become increasingly clear that this important result, i.e., the strictest 
separation of the thing-in-itself from the forms of cognition and the determination 
of the thing-in-itself as the individual, moving will to live, will fundamentally reform 
the natural sciences. When natural researchers abandoned the purely empirical 
path and wanted to elevate themselves to a higher standpoint, they always 
stumbled over the delusions of subjective forms: infinity, infinite divisibility, etc.., 
and the delusions of metaphysics: species, independent natural forces, etc., 
which led them astray. The individual thing-in-itself, whose essence is merely a 
thing of a certain intensity and with a certain direction, banishes all superstition 
and clears the path for truth. 


With this externally and internally confirmed single principle, this fact of 
inner and outer experience: the individual, moving will to live, | began the 
exploration of nature. 


| found: 


1) That irritability and sensitivity are the activities of the parts of a divided part 
of the will, or objectively expressed: that nerves and muscles are factors of 
movement; 


2) That blood is the true undivided will, an unknowing demon, or rather, an 
unknowing instinct; 

3) That the will differentiates itself in its higher stages into qualities; 

4) That from these qualities, the states can be separated; 

5) That all states of a will are modalities of a normal state; 

6) The great law of Weakening of Force. 


This great law contradicts the currently taught law of Conservation of Energy. | 
leave it to the future to displace the latter over time and to bring the former to 
general validity. Tempo é galant uomo. (Time is a gentleman. - Ehrenmann). 


In aesthetics, | mainly proved: 


1) That this science itself is based on states of the will; 

2) That the basis of the beautiful is harmonious movement; 

3) That the subjective beautiful is firmly based on the a priori parts of our 
cognitive faculties. 


| further precisely determined the nature of the subjective beautiful in all its 
branches. 


In ethics, | proved: 


That it is based on egoism (individual will) on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, on the course of humanity from being to non-being, in 
contradiction: 


a. With Kant, who considered action without motive possible and had to 
take refuge in an otherworldly God; 

b. With Schopenhauer, who made the absence of all egoistic motivation 
the criterion of a moral act and did not recognize any world development. 


In politics, | established: 


1) The main historical law: the law of suffering (a modification of the law of the 
weakening of force); 
2) | proved that humanity is heading towards absolute death. 


Finally, in metaphysics, | found: 


1) That the universe moves from being to non-being, and indeed to absolute 
nothingness, I.e., not to a state of unconscious potential; 
2) That the movement of all beings is not the will to live but the will to die. 


Thus, starting from Schopenhauer's will to live, to the will to die as the final 
result, i.e., | oscillate, standing on the shoulders of Schopenhauer, to a 
standpoint that no one before me has taken. 


In summary, my philosophy is the reconciliation of realism with Kant's 
critical idealism, or the true transcendental idealism, which grants things their 
empirical reality and only presents them through matter (substance) as 
appearances. 


With my philosophy, | have taken up the fight: 


1) Against the prevailing psychology; 

2) Against the prevailing doctrine in the natural sciences (Newtonian color 
theory and theory of the movement of celestial bodies; materialism; 
atomism; the law of conservation of energy; transfer of the essence of ideal 
forms to the physical force; doctrine of metaphysical species; eventual 
transfer of the nature of subjective forms to the thing-in-itself (infinity of the 
universe)); 

3) Against the prevailing aesthetics (theism or Hegelian absolutism as the 
main pillars of aesthetics); 

4) Against the prevailing ethics (moral theology; ethical natural law; duty 
doctrine); 

5) Against the fundamental constitution of the state; 

6) Against the prevailing religion and all philosophical doctrines. 


All these opponents are giants; some of them are thousands of years old, 
and their power has risen through habit to almost omnipotence. 


| still stand alone here, but behind me stands humanity in need of 
redemption, which will cling to me, and before me lies the bright flaming East of 
the future. | look into the dawn and the first rays of the rising star of a new time, 
and | am filled with the certainty of victory. 


Seventh Essay. 
The True Trust. 


"Commit your way to the Lord, trust also in Him, 
and He shall bring it to pass." 
Psalm 37, Verse 5. 


| once witnessed how an old good woman visited an acquaintance who 
had lost her husband a few days earlier and was in the most distressed situation. 
As the old, shriveled, silver-haired motherly figure took her leave, she said: "Be 
calm. God does not abandon widows and orphans." 


It was not these words themselves that moved and shook me: it was the 
sound of her voice, the tone of the greatest determination, the most unwavering 
faith, the absolute trust; it was the glow of her blue eyes that pierced like a flash 
and then shone again, calm, clear, gentle, and peaceful. 


What she said was the pure expression of that rock-solid trust that Christ 
described with the words: 


"Truly, | say to you, whoever says to this mountain, 'Be lifted up and thrown 
into the sea,' and does not doubt in his heart but believes that what he 
says will happen, it will be done for him." 

(Mark 11:23.) 


These words of the Savior express very well, in a bold image, the point at 
hand: for whoever rests on true trust that has arisen, no matter how it has come 
about, will move mountains; either he sits blissfully cocooned in his faith like a 
child in its fairy tale world: dreaming, calm, silent, content, humble, or he has 
more important things to do than moving mountains, achieves difficult tasks, and 
does so with more ease than lifting a mountain into the air and throwing it into the 
sea. 


If there is a truth that even the most foolish, dumb, and narrow-minded 
person can understand and that is spiritual and ingenious, it is this: 


that a divine, mighty breath connects the things of this world and the 
individual beings are sometimes seized from the outside, sometimes from 
within, like a whirlwind and carried away. 


When the shell of the animal-man fell and the first human, a poor being 
with wild impulses in the blood and with very weak judgment, came into 
existence — then this divine breath was already felt, and the terror of something 
invisible, mysterious, overpowering, entered humanity. 


In the first essays, we have step by step traced the position of the growing 
human spirit in relation to this invisible spirit. We began with polytheism, then 
considered every purification and metamorphosis of it individually; from this, we 
moved on to the Judaism of David and Solomon, to monotheism, and finally to 
pantheism. Then we examined the teachings of Sankhya and Buddhism, as well 
as pure Christianity. Finally, | laid out the core of my doctrine. 


In another account, our path was this: We began with the desperate fear of 
the individual of the invisible spirit when it manifested, and with the inflated 
self-confidence of the individual when the invisible spirit did not manifest. Then 
we found trust in a light god and fear of a god of darkness; then we found trust in 
a single light god when the individual knew that the divine covenant had been 
kept, and boundless fear when it had violated the divine law, against the revealed 
will of the godhead. After this, we considered the serenity, indifference, and 
will-lessness of the individual toward a unity in the world, in which the individual 
had to see itself only as a dead, will-less tool in the hand of an almighty unity, as 
a puppet, a mere form for the inspirations of the godhead. Then we observed the 
reaction of the individual against this inverted power distribution. In the individual, 
the spark of Prometheus flared up into a heaven-storming flame: in defiant 
delusion, the individual denied the divine breath in the world. 


At this point, Buddha emerged as a reformer: his spirit devoured the world 
and placed God, the entire power, the omnipotence, into his small, but 
immeasurably deep chest: a single real chest. From here, from this single small 
chest, he shaped the transient God into the fate of the single real individual. In 
this way, in place of self-trust, the fear of sensual, real individuals in the world 
alternated (Sankhya doctrine, raw atheism) with immediate God-consciousness: | 
am God, who could do anything to me that | do not want deep in my soul? 
(Buddha, philosophical atheism). 


Then we considered Christianity, i.e., the doctrine in dogmatic form: that 
God has become a world of baseness, whose origin is a unity, a godhead, whose 
holy breath permeates the world. This breath is nothing personal, nothing 
tangible: 


God is a spirit. 


He is the conjunction of things, their connection, their linking, and the resulting 
overall movement of the world. The sum of individuals as the only real is Christ. 
The holy law by which the world moves, the resulting direction, the way of the 
world, is the Holy Spirit, which the humanity-advancing dove of redemption 
embodies. 


My philosophy has stripped away the cloak of dogma, and the above 
resulted as well as the important result 


of the self-glorification and omnipotence of the individual, 


which Buddha taught; but | also showed that this important result can only be 
found through consideration of the world alone, but not through the fact that the 
God before the world has fallen into the world and in this way the individual is 
equally determined by one foot on the previous unity, with the other foot in the 
world itself. Now it is self-glorifying, as only Buddha wanted, in the world alone. 


All religions without exception recognize the divine breath; the same is true 
for all philosophical systems with the exception of the Indian Sankhya doctrine 
and materialism. Both systems are flat and untenable, repulsive, crude atheism. 
Moreover, materialism is atheism only on the surface; for no God is worshiped so 
fervently as the omnipotent, imagined matter by the "barber apprentices," as 
Schopenhauer called the materialists. 


The Sankhya doctrine has no more followers, so we can categorically 
state: 


That every person more or less feels the breath of the divine: less, the 
cruder they are; more, the more educated they are. The higher a person 
stands in knowledge, the more the mighty breath of God disturbs them: 
they often become melancholic and deeply discouraged. 


Now we want to examine the degrees of trust and fear based on this 
general, sometimes clear, sometimes obscure God-consciousness. 


Man desires life, simply put. He wants it consciously and under demonic 
(unconscious) impulse. Only in the second instance does he sense life in a 
specific form. Now, if we disregard the saints (the holy Indian Brahmins, 
Buddhists, Christians, and wise philosophers like Spinoza), everyone hopes that 
the divine breath, which carries the butterfly with its wings from one flower to 
another, is the usual trust in the goodness of God. 


But if experience teaches even the most foolish that the divine breath is 
not only a gentle zephyr, but also a cold, icy north wind or a terrible storm that 
can destroy the flower and the butterfly, then alongside trust comes fear of God. 


Let us think of an ordinary person, who, just uplifted by a capable priest as 
they leave the church, says: "I trust in God, | am in His hands, and He will make it 
well." If we could open the deepest fold in his heart, we would find that what he 
actually means with this confident statement is: 


"My God will save me from ruin and destruction." He fears misfortune and 
death, most of all a sudden death. 


Does this person trust in God? He trusts in fear: his trust is nothing other 
than fear of God dressed in the tattered cloak of trust; fear looks out through a 
thousand holes and tears. 


One can now reasonably assume that between this trust in God, or rather 
this fear of God, and the trust of a true believer, there is no other degree of trust. 
Differences arise only in the way the believer accepts the blows and blessings of 
fate: whether absolute despair and absolute peace on the one hand, or absolute 
joy and absolute peace on the other, prevail, or whether there are any limits 
within these boundaries; for he always says: 


What God does is good. 


It is only the flesh, as theologians say, that trembles or rejoices: the soul is 
always trusting. 


From this believer, a saint immediately emerges, just as a doubter 
immediately becomes a wise man when death is despised or even loved. 


Fear of God is fear of death, fear of God is contempt for death. 


Whoever has overcome the fear of death, and he alone, can produce the 
most uplifting flower in his soul: imperturbability, immovability, unconditional trust; 
for what in the world could still trouble such a person? Poverty? He has no fear of 
poverty, of starvation. Enemies? They can only threaten him at the highest level 
with the terror of death. Physical pain? If it becomes unbearable, he, the 
“stranger on earth,” casts off his body, in a minute along with its pain. 


Thus, contempt for death is the foundation and sine qua non condition of 
true trust. 


But how can it be attained? Through religion and through philosophy. 


If religion gives the individual the glorious trust, it offers it in the guise of a 
beautiful illusion. It conjures up a sweet image before man, awakens a 
passionate desire within him, and in the embrace of this glorious illusion, he 
crushes the fear of death in his bosom. He despises earthly life in order to gain a 
more beautiful heavenly life. 


Faith is thus the condition of religious trust, and the more the ability to 
believe diminishes in humanity, the rarer true trust in God becomes, or, which is 


the same, the more fearful, aimless, wavering, confused, and unhappy people 
become. 


We now live in a period where the blessed inner life, through the 
continuous decline of faith, is becoming increasingly rare, while the unhappy 
confusion and restlessness become more frequent: it is the period of desolate 
unbelief. 


There remains philosophy. Can it help? Can it instill trust without a 
personal God and without a motive for a heaven beyond the grave, and thereby 
drive the flowering of true trust, of unshakable peace of mind, from a 
concentrated, collected spirit? Yes, it can; certainly, it can. It bases trust on pure 
knowledge, just as religion has based it on faith. 


Just as the Religion of Redemption, Christianity, cannot be further 
continued, so too can my Philosophy of Redemption not be further continued: it 
can only be perfected, that is, expanded in detail, particularly in physics, because 
in the world there is neither a miracle nor an unfathomable mystery. Nature is 
completely understandable. Only the creation of the world is a miracle and an 
unfathomable mystery. However, | have shown that the divine act, that is, 
precisely the creation of the world, can be explained metaphorically if we use the 
worldly principles of will and spirit as regulative (not constitutive) principles with 
the intention of referring to the pre-worldly godhead. This, in my conviction, is 
where the speculative drive of humanity reaches its end because | may assert 
with the greatest apodictic certainty that about the essence of the pre-worldly 
godhead no human mind will ever be able to account. On the other hand, the 
creation, mirrored in the image | presented, of the divine decision to embody 
itself in a world of multiplicity, in order to be freed from existence altogether, must 
completely satisfy any reasonable being. 


What has resulted from my metaphysics? Precisely a scientific foundation, 
that is, knowledge (not faith), upon which the most unshakable trust in God, 
absolute contempt for death, and even love of death can be built. 


| have first shown that every thing in the world is an unconscious will to 
death. This will to death is in humans entirely and completely veiled by the will to 
live because life is a means to death, as even the simplest person can 
understand: we die continuously, our life is a slow struggle with death, and daily 
death gains power over every person until, in the end, it extinguishes the breath 
of life in everyone. 


Would such an order of things even be possible if humans, at their core, in 
the innermost part of their being, did not want death? The uniniated sees life as a 
prime means to death; the wise one wants death directly. 


One must therefore make it clear that we want death at the innermost core 
of our being, that is, one only has to strip off the shell from our being and 
immediately there is conscious love of death, i.e., the full invulnerability in life or 
the most blessed, glorious trust in God. 


This revelation of our being is supported by a clear view of the world, which 
finds everywhere the great truth: 


That life is essentially unhappy, and non-being is preferable to it; 
Then through the result of speculation: 


That everything that was before the world was in God, and, figuratively 
speaking, participated in the divine decision not to be and in the choice of 
the means to achieve this purpose. 


From this flows: 


That nothing in life can affect me, neither good nor evil, that | did not 
choose, in full freedom, before the world. 


Thus, a foreign hand does not directly bring anything to me in life, but only 
indirectly, i.e., the foreign hand merely executes what | myself chose as most 
beneficial for me. 


Now, if | apply this principle to everything that happens to me in life, to 
fortune and misfortune, pain and pleasure, joy and sorrow, sickness and health, 
life or death, then | must, having understood and clearly grasped the matter, and 
having fully comprehended the idea of redemption, accept all occurrences of life 
with a smiling face and face all possible future events with absolute calm and 
composure. 


Philosopher, c'est apprendre a mourir. That is the wisdom of the "ultimate 
conclusion." 


Whoever does not fear death, rushes into burning houses; whoever does 
not fear death, jumps without hesitation into raging floods; whoever does not fear 
death, throws themselves into the densest hail of bullets; whoever does not fear 
death, faces unarmed a hundred armed opponents, engages in battle with a 
thousand armed giants — in a word, whoever does not fear death can do 
anything for others, can bleed for others, and at the same time possesses the 
only happiness, the only desirable good in this world: true peace of heart. 


The highest glory of the Savior was rightly attributed to the fact that He had 
overcome the horrors of hell and the terrors of death, i.e., the sufferings of 
life and death. 


That is why | see my philosophy, which is nothing other than the purified 
philosophy of the brilliant Schopenhauer, as a motive that will bring about the 
same deepening and concentration in people during our present historical period, 
as the motive of the Savior did in the first centuries after His death. The near 
future will undoubtedly contain phenomena similar to those that uplifted hearts in 
those times. Men like John, Paul, Chrysostom, and Augustine will reappear, as 
will women like Macrina, Emmelia, Monica, and Anthusa. 


But just as day follows night, and night follows day, so too is the rock-solid 
trust, the deep peace of heart not attainable without the dark, dreadful night of 
despair. It must strangle the individual, fill them with fear and anxiety, constrict 
and whip them, and it must break them, in a certain sense, kill them: Adam must 
die if Christ is to rise. 


However, one should not think that this night only comes with severe blows 
of fate: with illnesses, hunger, broken existence, the death of beloved relatives, 
heavy worries about existence. Most often, doubt shakes a person and the 
desolation of the heart torments them. Even when the thorns have been 
removed, and before one is transfigured, one looks into a torn, stormy chest or 
into a barren, desolate heart: there was cold, numbness, desolation: no breath of 
enthusiasm was felt, no bubbling spring in the shadow of blooming trees, on 
whose branches joyful birds sang. 


| have repeatedly pointed out the high rank that the Germanic peoples will 
occupy among the nations of humanity. Truly, we could claim it if our people, in its 
entire course of development, had only produced Wolfram von Eschenbach. He 
is not the greatest poet of the Germans; but can there be anyone who seriously 
claims that he stands as more than a small line beneath Goethe? From a purely 
philosophical standpoint, Faust becomes a pale shadow beside Parzival, and 
Wolfram surpasses Goethe by a full head; for what is Parzival but the most poetic 
embodiment of the true wise hero, the passionate glorification of Buddha or 
Christ? 


Parzival is a poem that, however, made the Gospels a condition, but at the 
same time made them dispensable. If these were to disappear, along with all the 
Buddhist scriptures, and only Parzival remained, humanity would still possess the 
"highest conclusion of wisdom." One could be confident that in its further 
development, it would neither lack the "leaven," nor the "pillar of cloud by day 
and the pillar of fire by night," nor the fragrant blossom of the human spirit. 


If one delves deeply into the poem of the brilliant Frank, one will see, in 
brighter forms, the struggles that each individual must go through until they reach 
the clear summit in the golden light of redemption. 


Woe, what was God? 
| was always subject to service, 
As long as | am and can pray. 
| will deny him service in the future. 
If he has hatred, then | will bear it.* 


The individual stubbornly and obstinately relies on their immediately felt 
and recognized course of life and throws themselves from this rocky spot of 
lightning and fierce fire against the divine breath in the world. 


Alas, what is God? 


Poetry can be applied to every person who undergoes an ethical 
purification process that is either completed or still ongoing. However, its greatest 
value lies, as already noted, in its specific application to the wise hero. We 
Germans have not yet produced a wise hero. As Indo-Germans, we only 
participate in the glory of Buddha. The Jews have their own: but they may not 
recognize him because otherwise they would cease to be Jews. As a people, 
they may not boast of him because Jewish nationality and Judaism coincide; they 
are a theocratic nation. In contrast, we Germans have produced the wise hero in 
poetry, in the most profound poetry in the world, namely in Parzival, which 
corresponds precisely to our emotionally profound, ideal, but essentially 
impractical, clumsy, stupid, stubborn, square, angular, clumsy national character. 
The German Michel is a sleepy fellow and as such is ridiculed by all other 
nations; but for that very reason, he is not comparable to any other national 
personification because he is deeply absorbed in his enchanting dreams and 
bright fairy tales, becoming contemplative. Recently, this Michel has tried to 
improve his agility and skills in tournaments: he has taken off his servant's smock 
and once tried to play and command the master. He was immensely surprised 
when it turned out that fine noble gentlemen obeyed and were completely 
shameless about it. Since then, he has been studying in a tailcoat — naturally in 
a room whose doors are locked and whose windows are curtained — before the 
mirror, graceful, polished, unaffected, secure in his appearance. However, his 
movements are still somewhat awkward; the words he speaks are heartfelt and 
sincere, but they sound rough and coarse: in short, he still does not win people 
over at first sight. But he is on the best path to becoming a sympathetic 
personality. 


Should the German Michel truly become a cosmopolitan man: smooth, 
distinguished, refined, tactful, sincere, with a warm heart for justice and love for 


humanity? Many may not consider this possible; others wish for it; | believe it, 
yes, | even say it expressly: | know it. 


| cannot refrain from once again — this being the third time — developing 
the character of the wise hero according to Wolfram's example, precisely 
because it concerns a German wise hero. 


It is very characteristic of the German wise hero that his mother is named 
"Herzeloyde" and that he is raised in the wilderness. Of course, he is a prince, 
the son of a noble king and a sweet, gentle queen. Buddha was also a prince, 
and Christ proudly said: | am a king. Who in the world should stand higher than a 
genius? An emperor? A king? A duke? — "Nonsense, nonsense, nonsense, dear 
Lord!" 


The queen had gone into the wilderness, which, of course, for a German 
poet only signifies solitude, so that the beautiful, innocent child might not suffer 
any harm to its soul through contact with the evil world. This was very 
well-intentioned but extraordinarily naive and impractical; for the tempting world 
can only be overcome by one who has lived in it and has looked into its deepest 
recesses. 


All the precautions taken by Queen Herzeloyde were as futile as the 
guards that King Sudhodana ordered for Buddha. Just as Buddha, despite all 
precautions, suddenly saw an old man, a sick man, a dead man, and an ascetic, 
so the young Parzival also suddenly encountered several shining knights: 


Three knights in armor bright, 
From head to toe fully armed. 
The squire thought, without scorn, 
Each one was a lord. 


One should note here the difference between the German epic and the 
Indian legend. In the latter, it is the world viewed from its sorrowful side (old man, 
sick man, dead man) that makes Buddha shake and stir, in Parzival it is his 
beautiful side (glory, fame, honor, power) that confuses the boy. The life of 
Parzival is the inverse of Buddha's life. In Buddha’s life, solitude followed the 
pleasures of this world; in Parzival's life, worldly pleasure followed solitude. 
Buddha clarified himself far from the world, while Parzival got caught up in the 
whirlpool of the world. This difference can be explained by the character of both 
peoples: the Indians are mild and contemplative; the Germans are energetic and 
thirsty for action. 


The queen fainted when her beloved son told her of his encounter. She 
sensed what was to come. And it did come. The longing in the German blood for 
the distant blue was awakened in the heart of the young man. 


The simple squire worthily 
Asked his mother for a horse. 


"Oh! Mother, Mother! Let me go!" It is the old call of German youth, and it is also 
the old story that remains ever new: 


She kissed him goodbye and ran after him. 
The greatest heartbreak she experienced, 
Because she saw her son no more. 


In the pain and finally in the death of the queen, however, the profound 
poet expresses something much more touching: the pain and heartbreak of the 
relatives of a wise hero, who, driven by the breath of gods, enters the dark, 
thorny, lonely path, whose goal shines alone in golden light. In entering it, she 
must tread on violets and roses: at the foot of the cross at Golgotha lay Maria 
with the two-edged sword in her soul, and Yasodhara-dewi, the gentle wife of 
Buddha, had not a day of joy after he and her child left her, until, after years of 
suffering and incessant mourning, she rejoined him on the path of perfect world 
renunciation. 


Parzival goes out into the world and gains fame, honor, power. He rejoices 
in the sunshine, is happy in his natural egoism, and forgets in his jubilation the 
pitiful humanity he is supposed to ask, "What is it that troubles you?" 


In this part of Parzival, Monsalvasche (mont sauvage, mons Silvaticus, 
mountain wilderness, wild mountain) is identical to the world. Anfortas is — or 
rather: Anfortas, his knights (Templars) and other servants — are identical with 
humanity. The Grail, i.e., the holy power of redemption or the place of peace 
(peace of heart) or the city of peace, Nirvana, the New Jerusalem, is introduced 
here only by the poet: he merely wants to make the reader aware that there is 
something better than the world and its pleasures, which is why he does not 
explain the Grail. 


By leaving the Grail's castle in the wilderness, he subtly suggests that true 
peace of the soul is already to be found in this world, although one can only enter 
the castle of the Grail after death. 


Monsalvasch is not accustomed to 
Anyone riding so close, 
Unless he fights victoriously 


Or offers such penance 
As is called Death before the Forest. 


One can give various interpretations to this beautiful passage. If one 
understands "Death before the Forest" as Adam's death and the associated 
spiritual rebirth, then the castle of the Grail is merely the peace of heart. But if 
one understands death as physical death, then the castle of the Grail is the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the better beyond, Nirvana, and Monsalvasche in this sense 
is mons Salvationis (mountain of salvation, mountain of redemption). 


Parzival no longer asks about humanity; he walks past it indifferently, 
though it stretches out its arms to him imploringly. Why should he care for 
others? Is he not well, inexpressibly well? What is wrong with him? Nothing. He 
has his glorious individuality and sweet peace. He needs no one; he is 
completely content. Should he be protected, or to leave his bright, warm place 
and step among those miserable people who always crucify their helpers as 
thanks for their help? He would have to be a fool, as the children of the world say, 
he would have to be unspeakably stupid if he wanted to step among the mob and 
help them, if he wanted to allow himself to be pushed, shoved, and thrown into 
the dust, he, the clear, bright, pure knight, the flower of knighthood, 


"the flower crown of all manly beauty." 


Why, why should he help? Why in God's name should he lay his pure, fine finger 
on the rebellious, hard human substance? — — — — 


He passes by. — — — 


But he has stared into pitiful, tired eyes, he has seen kneeling beggars 
who stretched out their arms to him imploringly, he has heard words from their 
mouths that rang in his ears, rang terribly. And then — then suddenly something 
awakens in his heart, makes it swell, makes it rise to his throat, chokes him, 
strangles him, presses burning tears like molten lead from his eyes: compassion 
for humanity has awakened in him, as it did in Christ and Buddha. Now, all at 
once, a voice rings out in him, ingeniously crafted by the poet, from one of the 
most beautiful figures that poetry has to offer, a voice that echoes from the mouth 
of the sorceress and Grail messenger Kondrie: 


Cursed be your bright shine 

And the manliness of your stature. 
Lord Parzival, now tell me 

How it has come to pass: 

That you saw the sad fisher, 
Sitting joyless, uncomforted, 


And did not redeem him from his sorrow? 
He shows you also the burden of his own grief: 
Oh, you unfaithful guest! 

There, you should have mercy on his distress. 
You unlucky one, banished healer, 
Forsaken by honor, unknown, 

Your soul crippled and weak, 

And your dignity so sick, 

No doctor can grant you healing anymore. 
Didn't the host give you the sword, 

That you never became worthy of it? 
Unredeemed man, Lord Parzival! 

Did you not carry the Grail for us, 

Cutting silver, bloody spear? 

Your joy's goal, the promise of suffering! 
Oh woe to me, had | never heard, 

That the son of Herzeloyde 

Might separate himself from glory. 

"Woel" finally cries out loud, 

"Woe, Monsalvasche, you aim of misery, 
Woe, that no one wants to console you!" 


How deep! What wisdom in the brightest, most beautiful robe of poetry! 


Didn't the host give you the sword, 
That you never became worthy of it? 


Yes, to him alone had nature given the sword that could help: the clear 
mind and the enthusiasm of the soul, the great, glowing, powerful heart, and the 
blessed speech that no one can resist. Only this particular man, only this 
Parzival, can help, only he has the sword that can destroy the suffering of 
humanity — and this Parzival lets the sword hang on the wall, basking in his 
glory, stretching and reclining comfortably, saying: Am | not happy? What do 
others matter to me, those others, your "goal of joy and promise of suffering," 


Cutting silver, bloody spear? 


O Wolfram, blessed singer! | feel what you felt when you composed 
Kondrie's speech! What was all the glory compared to the happiness that may 
have shone in your breast at that time? 


Cutting silver, bloody spear, 
Your joy's goal, the promise of suffering! 


To truly understand these verses, one must know the story of Anfortas, and 
more broadly, the significance of the Grail and the sacred and rejuvenating 
powers attributed to it in the legend. 


This story is probably the most beautiful conceptual fusion of paganism 
with Christianity, just as the Christmas festival with its green, light-shining tree — 
the joy of every German — is the most beautiful visual union of the two. 


The Grail myth is based on the ancient pagan symbolism of the successive 
seasons, or more precisely, the two halves of the year, which are marked by the 
solstices: the beautiful season, summer, the life-giving and life-awakening light, 
which must flee as it rules from spring to midsummer, and after its descent 
(which is marked by the summer solstice, from which the days begin to shorten) 
winter establishes itself, the night of the year, and the cold takes the throne. Then 
they are driven out again, and summer returns with the reborn, daily growing and 
rising light, victorious in shining brightness. 


This nature myth, based on an annually recurring spectacle, runs like a 
common family tradition through the earliest religious ideas of all the peoples of 
the western half of the old world. Although the individual details of their 
expressions diverge as each people adapted its religious worldview into this 
symbolic interpretation of the annual cycle and its accompanying natural 
phenomena, their basic idea, their core, is the same. This idea imprinted itself on 
the religious conception of the ancient Germanic tribes just as on the banks of 
the Nile, on the coasts of the Aegean Sea, on the sacred groves and druidic sites 
of Gaul and Germania, as it did on the snow-capped mountains of the Iberian 
Peninsula, under the shining sun of the clear, blue Greek sky, and beneath the 
mist-shrouded heavens of Scandinavia, the homeland of the Edda. 


Osiris, the sun god, succumbs to his jealous, hostile brother Typhon and is 
sought across the entire earth by his faithful wife Isis, who flees from the latter 
with their children. (Oldest, Egyptian legend.) 


Adonis (also Attys, Phrygian legend), the symbol of youthfully blossoming 
and greening nature in spring, falls, mortally wounded by a fierce boar while 
hunting, and from the dripping blood drops of the beloved corpse, which the 
mourning Aphrodite holds in her arms, anemones and violets sprout. (Phoenician 
legend.) 


Persephone, the lovely representative of vegetative life, is violently 
abducted by Pluto, the dark ruler of the underworld, and is only returned to her 
mother, the weeping Demeter, who searches through all the lands for her 
beloved daughter, under the condition that she may not spend more than half of 
the year in the bright, sunny upper world, the other half in the dark womb of the 


earth, at the side of her unloved husband. Or also Orion, the bold hunter, is stung 
in the heel by a scorpion, dies, and is mourned by Eos, whose tears, falling from 
midnight until daybreak, are the refreshing dew of the morning. (Greek legend.) 


Odin pursues as storm god (or "wild hunter") the Freyja, or also the Freyja 
weeps golden tears for her husband Odhur, who left her willfully. Or Baldur, the 
pure, noble light god and favorite of all gods and men, is struck down by the 
arrows of his blind brother Hodur (the dark half of the year) who, as the unwitting 
tool in the hand of the treacherous, malicious Loki, is pierced and must descend 
into the shadowy realm of Hel, the terrifying goddess of death. (Germanic 
legend.) And so on, and so forth. 


The blood of all these gods and heroes (also the tears of Freyja, Isis, Eos, 
etc.) is precious, wonder-working blood. It can simply be called light, wisdom, 
and the power of understanding. 


These ancient ideas and legends, which grew on pagan soil, were 
appropriated by Christianity, starting with transforming the miraculous blood into 
the blood of the beheaded John the Baptist, and the bowl on which John's head 
lay when it was brought to Herodias became the source of all blessings and 
abundance, pouring out the creative life forces of nature over the earth during the 
most beautiful time of the year. In alignment with this, the pagan celebration of 
the summer solstice was transformed into the Feast of John and incorporated 
into the Christian calendar, and the customs that had prevailed up to that time 
were celebrated as a Christian festival with slight modifications. (The Johannis 
fire — the solstice fire — reminded people of Baldur's burning ship, which was 
pushed into the open sea with the body of the murdered god of youth and spring, 
amid the lamentations of the gods.) 


From this mixture of Christian legend and pagan myth emerged the 
profound legend of the Holy Grail, reformed and internalized in the spirit of 
Christian medievalism. By understanding the Grail as the precious bowl (Old 
French "gréal," Provengal "grazal": bowl, vessel) from which Christ served at the 
Last Supper, and from which He broke the bread, i.e., His body, and offered it to 
His disciples, and in which Joseph of Arimathea caught the blood that was shed 
during the Crucifixion of the Savior for the redemption of humanity (sanguis 
realis, royal, holy blood, "sang réal" — "san gréal"), this blood became in the 
deepest and most serious allegory the thought of the world salvation of the 
Middle Ages, and also the vessel itself which has become sanctified by it. For it is 
easy to see that the bowl, which in the oldest form of the legend was thought of 
as a Stone, a precious gem of wonderful brilliance and inestimable value, 
bestowed upon its possessor the highest goods of life (the Philosopher's Stone), 
and that the blood is now identical with it and can be designated by a single 
word: wisdom or redeeming power, I.e., the redeeming power of the Gospel. 


Here the story of Anfortas is connected. Anfortas was the lord of the Grail, 
the miraculous vessel endowed with the powers of eternal life, whose mere sight 
was enough to protect the one who gazed upon it from the sufferings of old age 
and the pains of death. But he sinned, i.e., he suddenly fell into natural egoism, 
sought only his own individual well-being, and was terribly punished as a result. 
(Here again lies a kind of Persian original sin.) 


He left behind the pure, bright, radiant castle of the Grail, the place of 
peace of heart, and pursued possession, honor, fame, power, all of which 
Wolfram encapsulated in the term "cutting silver." But not only this, Anfortas also 
did not suppress his sexual drive: he sacrificed his chastity, he loved. 


Lord, a king once possessed the Grail, 
He was called and is called Anfortas. 
Forever pity 

Shall have on you and me poor ones 
His bitter heart's distress, 

Which arrogance offered as a reward. 
His youth and his rich goods 

Lured him to arrogance, 

So that he wooed for love 

With untamed mind, 

Such behavior is not right for the Grail. 


As the lord of the Grail, to strive for love 
Is sinful presumption, 
That brings sighs and heartbreak. 


Wolfram here is a true Christian: he recognizes virginity as the core of 
Christianity and glorifies it steadfastly and unwaveringly. 


Namely, because Anfortas lost his chastity, he lost his peace of soul. Or as 
the poet says: 


With a poisoned spear 

He was wounded in a joust so severely 
That he will never be well again, 

Your sweet uncle. 

His shame bone was struck. 

— — — — of the spear's iron 

He carries in his body. 


And Anfortas seeks to alleviate this torment by repeatedly falling into the 
arms of lust. Therefore, the wound caused by the first spear is repeatedly 
worsened by the 


bloody spear. 


His punishment for this is cold and frost, in which again the pagan myth 
resonates (the cold, dark winter overcoming the mild god of light and spring, the 
sun-bright summer). Clearly expressed, the punishment is the cold and 
desolation that the natural egoist feels in his breast. Thus: 


Cutting silver, bloody spear, 
Your joy's goal, the promise of suffering! 


Or in other words: What makes humanity suffer is greed and lust. 


Oh, how the words of the sorceress Kondrie, i.e., the reproachful voice of 
conscience, tore at Parzival's heart! How he struggled and fought, groaned, and 
writhed! Then night fell within him, and he began to quarrel with God, for He had 
driven him out of the bright paradise of individual contentment and placed within 
his soul a worm, a choking compassion, which thrust him out into the wilderness 
of the beggars and the suffering. 


Alas, what is God? 
But it already began to dawn again within him. 


What did his bold heart's counsel help him, 
And true discipline and manliness? 

He was not freed from disgrace, 

Now he regrets all his deeds, 


and it was an entirely different sun that now rose for him on the wings of the 
dawn: 


In peace no one sees me anymore, 
Did | not behold the Grail before, 
Whether it was short or long. 

The urge of the soul drives me on; 
Nothing changes my resolve, 

As long as | am and must live. 


They charged me with a grave guilt 
Here with stern words. 

— — — On to the place, 

Where my green joy once lay! 


Then the storm was born, the divine breath had seized him and whirled him 
helplessly away, just as Buddha and Christus were seized and driven out into the 
waves of the world: 


The one we call the rock 

Of all manly strength. 

He, the storm of chivalry, 

Who never had falsehood in his heart. 


But Parzival would not have been a true wise hero if, when he recognized his 
heavy mission, despair had seized him, and if he had not, as a true fatalist, 
forced a way out. Neither did a sweet voice of comfort sound within him, nor was 
he encouraged from outside. He created for himself, like Christ and like Buddha, 
a Causality: he forced the external world to speak. 


He spoke: Is God's power so great 
That both, man and steed, 

May show the right way, 

| will praise His help. 

Bridle and rein he laid aside, 
Freed the horse's ears 

And drove it with spurs. 


So he came again near the Grail castle and to the hermit Trevrezent. There his 
wings grew, there he drew strength for battle, and the certainty of victory, the 
unshakable, divine trust, took root in his heart, never to leave it again. 


Shielded around the Grail 

Now the hero practices, who once was born 
In torment by Lady Herzeloyde, 

Who was also the Grail's heir. 


Now he knew that he and no other would be the lord of the Grail and would make 
humanity free of suffering. His inner self stood henceforth unmovable: he had 
become timeless and stood in eternity. 


Lord, | know no time, 
At which goal the year now stands 
And how many weeks pass. 


How the days are named, 
That is all unknown to me. 


Meanwhile, the outer man suffers greatly: 


He rides the fruit of Herzeloyde's sorrow. 
He was taught manly discipline, 

Humility, and mercy. 

The young Herzeloyde 

Inherited loyalty and goodness, 
Sadness filled his soul. 


Or as he himself said: 


My manly heart is so wounded 

How could it ever be healed and whole, 
When tribulation presses its crown of thorns 
Upon all my dignity? 


Could it have been otherwise? What nobleman can look upon his people 
without his heart being torn? Wherever one looks, one finds the dulling of the 
soul, injustice, shameless natural egoism, greed, lies, deceit, impurity, darkness, 
and nameless torment in all classes. Are these people who, like a murky flood, 
roll there, baring their teeth, showing deadly hatred in their gleaming eyes, and 
tearing each other apart? They are beasts, wild animals, who probably carry a 
wick in their brains but no burning flame. Oh! If only Parzival would rise, a 
"Mitteintender" (a flame carrier)*”!, who would light the wick with the divine fire of 
the Grail, so that it would become bright in the desolate skulls and the 
shuddering word of the preacher: 


And my soul still seeks, but has not found it. Among a thousand, | have 
found one man, but | have found no woman among all these. 
(Kohelet 7, 29.) 


This could be altered to read: 


Among a thousand, | have found a thousand men and hundreds of women 
among them. 


If such a "Mitteintender" were to rise, he would find his reward, as the hero 
of the profound, glorious poetry of the Frankish singer did. This reward would be 
a painless humanity, i.e., the reflection of it in his soul. Let us now consider this in 
light of the poet's portrayal. 


Finally, Parzival finds the Grail castle again. His brother, the pagan Feirefiz, 
accompanies him, with whom the brilliant poet very subtly suggests that all 
people, not just Christians, will receive the peace of the holy place. Anfortas, 
representing humanity, still endures unspeakable torment. If he could resolve to 
turn his eyes away from the Grail, he would find death. 


The color remains clear and pure, 

He who gazes daily at the stone, 

As in his best days, 

Once as a young man or maid. 

If he saw the stone for two hundred years, 
Not a hair on his head would turn gray. 
Such power does the stone give to people. 


But he cannot. In this beautiful legend lies the truth that the divine breath touches 
every person, even the roughest, continuously and awakens a longing for a life 
under the holy law. Thus, Anfortas must keep his gaze on the Grail, even when 
his strength is fading, to draw new life from the wondrous power of the holy 
vessel. 


You have already heard that 

He leaned and sat very silently. 

The two received Anfortas, indeed joyfully, but with sorrow’s 
complaint: 

"With pain, | grieve long days, 

Will you now rejoice soon. 

| beg, that death be granted to me, 

And relieve my distress. 

It is your name Parzival, 

So withdraws from my sight the Grail." 


But over Parzival hovered the thought of redemption; the dove rested with 
outstretched wings, brooding over his glowing soul. 


Then he threw himself to the ground in prayer 
Three times to the Trinity, 

That the sorrow of the sad man 

Might now find its end. 


And the miracle happened! It was accomplished: Parzival saw a humanity free 
from suffering. 


What the Frenchman calls Florie 
Gave its glow to his skin. 


Parzival's beauty was now like the wind, 
And Absalon, David's child, 

And all those who, like Vergulach, 
Inherited beauty through their lineage. 
Also the acclaimed prize of beauty, 
When he entered Kanvoleis 

So gracefully — 

All their beauty of this world, 

Which Anfortas bore out of the sickness, 
God has not yet had enough of the arts. 


And Parzival? — 


Parzival was indeed recognized as king and lord in the castle of the Grail, 
but what could this be for him? His reward was the reflection of the happiness 
that he had brought to humanity, in his bright breast. Now the sorceress Kondrie 
also returned, but in a completely different manner. 


She fell at his feet 

And begged him, weeping and greeting him, 
That he forgive her the guilt, 

Without a kiss, she would not regain his favor. 


Then she said: 


Now be happy with a humble mind 

Of your modest part: 

The crown of human salvation! 

And no other healer would be known 
Than that your true mouth 

Should greet the unblessed, sweetly 
With joy! 

The king Anfortas is redeemed 

By the question of your mouth and pours 
Joy into his heart, into the sorrowful one. 
Who could match you in bliss? 

No more does worry take part in you. 
What the planet's course surrounds, 

Its radiance covered, 

As far as the goal is set, 

You shall acquire the power. 

Your sorrow must perish. 

Continence alone 

Shall not be granted here: 


Thus the power of the Grail resists 

The sinful fellowship. 

You have carefully raised sorrow: 

Now, as joy approaches, do not be deceived. 
You have acquired the soul's peace, 

Joy is earned in the midst of sorrows. 


In conclusion, | ask: What vision hovered before the intoxicated eyes of the 
Frankish poet when he created his Parzival and laid down his ideal of Christian 
heroism within him? The same that hovered before Plato when he wrote his 
Republic. While the latter (although himself a great poet) contemplated the 
happiness of humanity in a sober philosophical manner and within the framework 
of the Greek national spirit, Wolfram grasped it as a colorful, bright poetic image 
and simultaneously within the perspective of medieval chivalry. 


He wanted to create a spiritual knighthood of the noblest kind, an order of 
pure knights, an order of Templars, which would be for all of humanity what the 
contemporary knightly orders, primarily the Templar Order, were for parts of 
humanity. Wolfram's comprehensive mind could not have had a specific people in 
mind: it was humanity that his glowing great heart embraced. This is clearly 
evident from the words: 


Humanity carries the highest worth, 
It is sought for the service of the Grail. 


He thought of this knightly brotherhood as serving the holy Grail under the divine 
law, to which they dedicated their entire lives after fully renouncing the world. 


The Grail is strict in its choice: 
It shall be guarded by knights 
With renounced minds. 


The love of women must be forsaken 
Who will belong to the Grail's company. 


This pure knighthood would have been destined to govern and bring happiness 
to the peoples, just as Plato wanted to bestow kingship only upon philosophers. 


Nephew, now | tell you 

Of the life of the Templars. 
They receive, and they give. 
They take in young children, 


Of noble nature and goodness, 

Chosen by God's hand. 

If a land becomes lawless, 

That a king desires, 

From the company of the Grail one will be granted. 
The people will indeed nurture such a one, 

For he is accompanied by God's blessing. 


| add: Only such a one will nurture the people; for from him, all the bonds 
that tie people to the world are removed, and his inner life is the embodiment of 
divine law. He hovers over the people like a bright, clear genius and leads them 
faithfully. Wolfram was surely aware that his pure, sinless Templars would have 
to suffer; but he also knew that external suffering, the wounds in battle, would 
have no significance. 


Curiosity approached Kiot's company: 
They took the Templars' arms. 

Broken by blows and thrusts 

He saw many helmets being worn; 
His shield had suffered lance blows, 
He had also been cut by swords. 


It is exceedingly significant in Wolfram's order that his Templars are not 
consecrated to God, not to Christ, but to the Holy Spirit. Should the genius poet 
have grasped the dogma of the Trinity? It is possible, yes, it is very likely, and is it 
not to be admired: to be admired not only for the genius but for the powerful 
understanding that speaks so eloquently from the works of this dear countryman. 


The dove, the symbol of the Holy Spirit, is the principle of the entire order, 
both in its organization, its goals, and the essence of its members. It even gives 
the distinctive character to all the external aspects of the community consecrated 
to it. 


It is the dove that brings the power to the Grail every year, which is unique 
to it: 


A dove swoops down from the sky, 
Bringing to the stone 

A white and small wafer. 

She lays the gift on the stone: 

Then, with shining feathers, 

The dove lifts herself back to heaven. 
Every Good Friday 

She brings what | tell you. 


The dove is embroidered on the garments of the Templars, it is on their shields 
and saddles, it is the emblem of the Templars. 


You brought to my stable 

A horse, perfectly like other horses, 

They ride into the Grail's realm. 

On the saddle stands the turtle dove: 
Anfortas gave them the emblem, 

When all joys still seemed his. 

They bore it earlier already on their shields. 


By the sad Anfortas 

All the shields that | found hanging, 
Your garments were painted: 

Many turtle doves you carry on them. 


Kiot recognized exactly 
The Grail's emblem on the group: 
They clearly bore turtle doves. 


It has now been almost seven hundred years since the blessed dream 
intoxicated the spiritual eye of the great Frank. Could the time have come when 
the holy dream can be realized in flesh and blood? Or was | mistaken, when | just 
now, far, far from myself, saw the glittering feathered dove in the evening sky? 


*(l The quotes from Wolfram's Parzival are taken from Simrock's translation. 


*] Parza, par. through, and val, tal: furrow. 
As his name signifies, 
When Parza speaks through, 
Val is a valley or a furrow: 
Thus it has in our tongue 
Its name significance. 
Heinrich von dem Turlin 
“Indeed, you are named Parzival. 
The name says: Through the midst. 


Love cut such a furrow 
In your mother's faithful heart: 
Your father left her his pain.” 


II. 
Socialism. 


Three Essays. 


Open your mouth for the mute, for the cause of all who are left desolate. 
Open your mouth, judge righteously, and defend the rights of the poor and needy. 
Prov. 31:8,9. 


Wat frag ick na de Lu — 
Gott helpet mi. 
(Lower Saxon saying) 


II. 
Socialism. 
Three Essays. 


8. Essay: The Theoretical Socialism. 
1) Introduction. 
2) Communism. 
3) Free Love. 
4) The Gradual Realization of Ideals. 
5) Higher Perspective. 

9. Essay: The Practical Socialism. 

Three Speeches to the German Workers. 

1) Speech: The Character Portrait of Ferdinand Lassalle. 
2) Speech: The Social Task of the Present. 
3) Speech: The Divine and Human Law. 


10. Essay: The Regulative Principle of Socialism. 
The Grail Order. 


Eighth Essay. 
The Theoretical Socialism. 


Dedicated to the upper layers of the German people. 


The distance speaks drunkenly 
Of future great happiness. 
Eichendorff. 


It has no other wish than to please: 
Cheerfully and earnestly to speak the truth. 
Simplicius Simplicissimus. 


|. Introduction. 

Il. Communism. 

Ill. Free Love. 

IV. The Gradual Realization of Ideals. 
V. Higher Perspective. 


I. Introduction. 


It has always been my way not to flee from the devil but to stand my 
ground, fearlessly look him in the eye, and touch the tips of his horns with my 
index finger; | could not resist, when the fiery fellow crossed my path, pulling 
back his cloak and closely examining his cloven hoof. 


And | have always found that the so-called "enemy" is not nearly as red as 
Christian painters with heated imaginations have depicted him. | will not speak of 
the descriptions by the zealous Pharisees. 


And not only this: sometimes he even touched my heart. Then it would 
seem to me as if he were not carrying a cloven hoof or horns, but rather as if he 
were a beautiful young man with large melancholic eyes, pointing with his finger 
into the distant blue distance with a golden shimmer. 


Round he throws his baleful eyes, 

That whiteness’d huge affliction and dismay 

Mix’d with obdurate pride and steadfast hate. 
Milton. 


(Ah! what sorrowful eyes! 
A testimony of deep woe and great pain 
Mixed with hard pride and firm hatred.) 


At times | spoke to him, and he always condescended to answer me. Yes, 
once he even entrusted me with a deep secret of the future, which, however, | 
must not reveal, as | had to swear an oath by God. But beware of thinking that 
God was against me; to reinforce my words, | remember not only the prologue of 
Goethe's Faust (poets are known to be welcome guests in heaven and know 
exactly what happens in the dewa-lokas), but also the Book of Job, which is not 
part of the Apocrypha, where it is written: 


Now there was a day when the sons of God came to present 
themselves before the Lord, and Satan came also among them. 

And the Lord said unto Satan, Whence comest thou? Then Satan 
answered the Lord and said, From going to and fro in the earth, and 
from walking up and down in it. 

(Chapter 1, verses 6, 7). 


| ask: Is this not a pleasant interaction? Why should Jehovah be angry with 
Satan, who provides him the pleasure of seeing repentant sinners pray? How 
boring would the world be for Jehovah if people were angels! He created the 
world and allowed Satan to sneak in the form of a serpent so that he could 


occasionally look down from the endless monotony of his dewa-/lokas and see a 
bold, daring, defiant action, which is still very interesting to him. 


When | was introduced to the community of philosophers by Kant and 
Schopenhauer, | felt quite confident. Schopenhauer patted me on the shoulder 
and said with his fine, malicious smile: 


From now on, keep nothing on your heart. Always speak what your heart 
urges. You have sworn allegiance to the truth: “Now it is, as it should serve 
their purpose, any other consideration is, whatever it may be, a disgraceful 
betrayal." 


These words have entered my blood. 


What do these two ghosts mean: Communism and free love? Are they 
really ghostly figures, apparitions of a Laterna magica, which Satan has placed 
before the open gate of hell to frighten the higher classes of society? Or better: 
Has the Lord commissioned Satan to set up the magical lantern so that the 
frenzied rich may come to their senses and look into their breasts? Are they 
illusions or beings, or are they just the shadows that the hastening future casts 
into the present? 


"Courage!" | shout. Let us boldly approach the revealing appearance and 
first of all examine whether we have ghosts or shadows of ideal points before us; 
then — if the latter is the case — let us see whether these ideal points, if they 
were to become real, would really be able to cause the calamity that anxious 
minds prophesy. 


And look, we already have a good reward for our courage in hand: they are 
indeed not ghosts, but the shadows of ideal points that are approaching; for in 
these shadows stands a large party that wants to realize the ideals. 


So we only need to examine the content of the points, that is, to consider 
the changes that this content would bring about in life, and then weigh whether 
these changes will be good or bad. 


First, let us clarify three preliminary questions: 
1) What is property? 
2) ls pure Communism the complete abolition of property? 
3) Is the institution of free love the complete destruction of marriage? 


Property is, in general terms, defined as the guaranteed possession of 
embodied activity, embodied labor. 


From this definition, it follows by itself that there are two kinds of property: 


1) The products of past labor, which have been preserved: past labor, capital; 
2) The individual force that produces: living labor, labor source. 


It follows from this that the second question, which | wrote down at the 
dictate of public opinion, is completely absurd. We must therefore for the time 
being simply understand private property as property and temporarily understand 
it only as accumulated labor (capital). 


The last two questions are extremely important because we are dealing 
with two so-called pillars of the state. There are noble doctrinaires from the old 
school of statesmen who, with the best conscience and with arms raised in 
horror, exclaim: Without the institution of marriage, no state is possible; and other 
equally good, upright people shout: Without private property, there is no driving 
force in humans, only indifference and apathy. If we combine these two 
statements, the following picture emerges: 


Without marriage, no state at all. 
With marriage, but without individual property, a stagnant life in the state, a 
paralyzed movement, like that of a sick, dull old man. 


Who could want this image? The state is sacred, and every noble person must 
dedicate themselves to it with hot blood and unwavering loyalty until death; 
furthermore, it is a fresh, free, rapidly pulsing life in the state — a vision that 
greatly rejoices the heart, even fills it with jubilation — while a dull, sluggish 
public life is a thorn in the side of the active, and it fills them with sorrow. 


ll. Communism. 
Is Communism the complete abolition of private property? 


In principle, it is not. If Communism comes into being, all property of 
individuals is placed in the hands of the community, the state, and the state 
administers the wealth of all in such a way that, as we will see later, the rich 
suffer no real loss. The property remains, and it only happens that what princes 
and very rich people have already done since the beginning of history continues: 
they do not care for their property, which a single person could not manage 
because it is too large; they hand it over to administrators and draw the yield 
from it. | also believe that this path would be a completely new one for most 
people. From the moment when the state, in its most rudimentary form, was 
established, all humanity took part in it and did not leave it again. For isn’t every 
tax paid to the state something like a piece of property that is handed over by the 
individual to the administration for specific purposes? The state builds railroads, 
lays highways, maintains horses and mail carriages, establishes telegraphs, 
maintains an army, administers justice, educates, governs — in short, it takes a 
piece of property from an individual year after year, pays that individual interest, 
which could amount to hundreds of equal capital, representing a pension, which 
cannot even be calculated in money; then, can there be any doubt that it is to the 
advantage of the individual, which he could never achieve on his own or even in 
smaller groups? 


We are all actually already on the way to a point where the transfer of all 
private property into one hand will take place. We are now sacrificing pieces of 
our property, from which, as has been noted, our activity, that is, our entire being, 
belongs: we give a share of our external possessions and our blood for the sake 
of preserving our invaluable values. And now suddenly there is a clear finger 
pointing to the happiness of Communism. What would a state be without them? 
Everyone should ask this question every morning and evening and should 
answer truthfully: wild beasts, tigers, and poisonous snakes. As soon as the 
sacrifice of a small part of our property brings such a great blessing, it must be a 
law that, by the same magic, the complete sacrifice of all our property and all our 
strength would make us completely happy! 


Our first result is therefore: 


Pure Communism does not abolish private property but only turns people 
into pensioners; furthermore, the path to Communism is not something to 
be embarked upon — we are all already on it. 


The true symbol of Communism is the beehive. No single bee owns a cell; 
all the cells belong to all the bees, and each bee has an equal share of the sweet 
honey. 


This leads us to another question: 


Would life in such a state be paralyzed, would movement be weak and 
sluggish? 


All goods of human society have a value that can be expressed in money, 
or in other words: money is the representative of all goods. What is the actual 
stamp of money? Is it the image of a king, an emperor, a goddess of liberty? No! 
It cannot be that. Its real stamp is: 


Life and Enjoyment. 


Metal or even the miserable scraps of paper with the numbers 10, 100, or 1000 
are dead and cold. Gold, silver, copper, nickel, and paper money would not 
satisfy hunger, would not quench sexual desire, would not calm the desire for 
pleasure, even if you piled them up and brought them into contact with our 
bodies. (I see that in most cases, the clinking metal and crumpled paper money 
could only keep hunger away from people for a few hours.) On the other hand, 
food satisfies our needs. Hunger, Burgundy wine, Rauensteiner, Champagne, 
oysters, Strasbourg foie gras paté, snipe droppings, poultry compositions, etc., 
tickle the palate. (Alexander Dumas stuffed a fieldfare into a snipe, the snipe into 
a pigeon, the pigeon into a duck, the duck into a goose, the goose into a turkey, 
and roasted the whole thing, which must have been very tasty.) Similarly, 
carriages, racehorses, travels in Italy, Greece, and Egypt, theaters, concerts, 
balls, hunts, etc., satisfy our craving for pleasure. And all these things can be had 
for little or much money. That is why money is consciously and demonically 
loved, longed for with desire, and desperately clung to when it is in the palm of 
the hand, or guarded with Argus eyes when it sparkles in the treasury, or when it 
shines with a greasy gleam (paper money). 


Man does not work for money as an end in itself, but as a means; he wants 
to acquire a means to satisfy his life needs or his craving for pleasure. 


This is also true of the miser; for he accumulates treasures either with 
regard to his life needs, if he considers the vicissitudes of life, or with regard to 
satisfying his craving for pleasure. In the latter case, he always postpones the 
moment when he wants to enjoy it, and never gets to it. 


Property, or its representative, money, can therefore be neither a motor in 
the life of humanity. The only motors come from within; they are hunger and 
craving for pleasure. The poet says: 


Hunger and love 
Keep the world in motion. 


He should have said: Property keeps the world in motion. In his verse, | only had 
to add the motor of love to rhyme. At a point, desire or craving for pleasure 
(which includes love) must be set as the motor; but the rhyme would be missing 
and one would already have strayed too far from the winged horse Pegasus to 
realize that poets do not take it lightly with their costly rhymes. Therefore, we 
want to quickly flee from this dangerous ground. 


If private property were placed into one hand, that of the state, the life of 
the individual would not be deprived of its most powerful driving forces. Hunger 
would still torment the human stomach, and in his chest, demonic wild cravings 
for satisfaction would cry out. The aforementioned doctrinaires have therefore 
seen nothing else but a silly ghost. Communism has neither horns nor a cloven 
hoof. Now let us see whether it might actually be an angel with benevolent eyes. 


Schopenhauer has very artfully divided pleasures into: 


The reproductive force, 
Irritability 
Sensibility. 


The first includes: eating, drinking, digesting, resting, and sleeping; the second: 
walking, jumping, wrestling, dancing, fencing, riding, athletic games, hunting, 
combat, and war; the third: thinking, writing poetry, creating, making music, 
learning, reading, meditating, inventing, and philosophizing. 


What astonishes me greatly is that the great man forgot the reproductive 
force in sexual pleasure, the main thing; because in that, one must give Goethe 
credit, as he considered love to be the main component of the craving for 
pleasure. 


Otherwise, all the main pleasures are listed, and we can use this schema 
as the basis for our further considerations. 


If we now examine the pleasures concerning the various classes of today's 
society closely, we will find that those of the reproductive force are preferably 
universal human ones, as they arise from needs tied to life itself and from the 
satisfaction of the preservation of life (life in the broadest sense, even beyond the 
individual's lifespan). 


Sexual pleasure, the main thing, is as accessible to the proletarian as it is 
to the king. Yes, if we look deeper, even excess is accessible to the former. The 
difference, which could be established, is a difference on the surface and is not 
felt by the proletarian. For the voluptuary of the higher social classes, brilliant 
clothing, refined craftsmanship, and occasionally tournaments and intellectual 
education, yes, even the wit and esprit of courtesans, are conditions for 
enjoyment. (I refrain from mentioning strange cases like those who like to eat 
rotting meat, or who like to lie down in a living seed.) The extravagant proletarian, 
however, usually does not value such ornamentation because he was born and 
raised in rags and tatters. 


Regarding the other pleasures of the reproductive force, with the exception 
of sleep, one can say the same thing, i.e., one can say that they become a part 
of every human being, while at the same time one can make distinctions on the 
surface; because the rule is that every person eats to satisfy hunger, drinks to 
quench thirst, digests, and then rests with open eyes for a while. It is also noted 
that there are many gluttons and gourmets even in the lower classes. Who would 
want to claim that a worker, who delights in schnapps or beer while drinking and 
feels so comfortably intoxicated that he gets a pleasant tingle, or those who sip 
sparkling wine while braiding their hair, do not experience the same level of 
enjoyment as a modern Lucullus does when he sacrifices to the god of the belly, 
devouring fat-glazed roast pork with the highest culinary sharpness, while his 
eyes are blissfully half-closed, and the juice drips from the corners of his mouth, 
that the degree of this pleasure is less than that of a peasant glutton who stuffs a 
big bowl with sauerkraut and pickled meat, liver dumplings, freshly boiled pork, 
roast pork, and sausages of all kinds into his gullet one piece after another until 
the bowl is empty? 


Even rest hardly makes superficial differences. Most workers are content 
with a short break because they really don't have anything better to do with their 
free time, as they are used to doing nothing but sitting in the pub. Moreover, rest 
is not properly used by individuals. 


Sleep, strictly speaking, does not belong here, for the main condition of 
enjoyment is bright consciousness. 


Nevertheless, there is a significant real difference between the poor and 
the rich regarding the pleasures of reproductive power. However, it lies in the 
exceptions to the rules: many poor people cannot eat their fill, and their food is of 
poor quality; many poor people are usually deprived, and quite apart from the 
grief and sorrow that frustrate procreation, they have only a small quantity of 
sperm; many poor people, instead of the pleasant feeling of digestion, have a 
constantly growling stomach; many poor people cannot afford five minutes of rest 
if they do not want to starve; many poor people have days of twenty hours and 


nights of only four hours; finally, many poor people long for the feasts of the rich, 
either because they once experienced something better or because they have 
been pushed from the bright day of wealth into the bleak night of misery. 


If we consider the pleasures of irritability, it even seems that the lower 
classes are decidedly at an advantage; for the farmers live most of the year in 
God's free nature; more and with greater joy is danced in the lower classes of 
society than in the upper ones; furthermore, one would not claim that in the upper 
classes, that beautiful, delightful game of muscle strength, which is called 
brawling, occurs as often as in the proletariat and in the countryside; then these 
pleasures are made into a real celebration by the workers with more delight than 
by the rich; moreover, these pleasures receive their proper spice only through the 
contrast with hard work, a spice that most rich people have no idea about. In the 
army, all classes are represented. 


But what about the fresh farm boys and sturdy tailors, cobblers, saddlers, 
plumbers, bakers, blacksmiths, butchers, etc., who, in the uniform of the hussars, 
uhlans, dragoons, and cuirassiers, swagger around with sabers clashing and 
spurs jingling, enjoying the pleasures that the state provides for them in 
exchange for their service? They love riding so much that they consider it a 
privilege when the state offers them a lively horse. They love the tight jacket, the 
rattling saber, the jingling spurs, the pleasurable movement on a fiery Andalusian 
so much that, almost without exception, they would give up their will to go home, 
in five minutes throw off their jacket, saber, and spurs, shout a heartfelt farewell 
from the stable to the Walachians, and be a thousand steps away from the 
barracks. 


But here too, we want to note a difference between the poor and the rich in 
the exceptions to the rule. Many poor people longingly pine for the intoxicating 
festivals and movements of the rich; many who unwillingly wear the rider's 
uniform wish to ride daily: they love riding, the pleasurable movement on a lively 
horse, but they do not want to purchase this enjoyment with the military's 
coercion and the pressure of superiors. Many poor people cannot allow 
themselves a walk and must be content with glimpses of the gray or blue sky, 
which they see from their dull cellar or from their bleak apartment courtyard. 


Finally, when we turn to the pleasures of sensibility: 


Here too, one must not consider the poor and lower classes to be 
"underprivileged." They make music and sing more and more joyfully than the 
rich; they meditate; they philosophize (in theological colleges or about 
metaphysical matters); they write poetry (namely when they take lies, cheaply, for 
a branch of "poetic art"); they learn, read, and invent. 


Most — this is the main point — know exactly what true intellectual 
enjoyment is, and it must be said again: most people today, not just the poor and 
lower classes, do not experience true intellectual pleasure, just as in past 
centuries, only very, very few did. One could confidently count all those among 
humanity who possess a completely educated mind, and they are therefore 
entirely self-sufficient, easily in half an hour. 


But here, too, a distinction must be made between the poor and the rich. 
Intellectual enjoyment depends disproportionately more than any other pleasure 
on the favorable conditions of external circumstances. Diamonds must be 
polished if they are to sparkle and shine, while on the other hand, one must say 
that a raw diamond, if it had consciousness, would undoubtedly feel like a 
diamond. So thousands and thousands wither away under the icy breath of 
adverse circumstances, with the gnawing feeling that they would have glittered 
and shone for themselves and others if they had been polished. 


From these considerations, we conclude that under the present social 
conditions: 


1) Pleasures are spread across all humanity; 

2) The satisfaction of physical needs, however — satisfaction of hunger, rest, 
movement, sleep — is denied to many, resulting in terrible hardship and 
dreadful misery; 

3) The contrast between the pleasures of the rich and the poor strikes a deep 
wound in the hearts of many of the latter, causing an illusion to manifest as 
real suffering in many; 

4) Intellectual pleasures, the purest and noblest of all pleasures, are 
accessible to few in the upper classes of society as well as to few in the 
lower classes, because great obstacles stand in the way of the flow of 
education to all classes (more on this later). 


From this, it follows irrefutably that all people, with few exceptions, have a 
great interest in changing the current state of affairs. There are four groups that 
raise their hands against the current reality in the state: 


1) The hungry, 

2) The fools, 

3) The uneducated in all classes, driven by a demonic power that deceives 
them into pursuing goals other than those truly intended; 

4) The wise, who wish to grant all people the blessings of culture, which bring 
them such happy, blessed moments. 


But louder than all this sorrowful and melancholic cry or wild shouting from 
all sides is something | have already emphasized in my main work, something 


that everyone hears despite themselves, something clear, obvious, and almost 
always overlooked by those who shout: it is the continuous change in external 
conditions. 


To the thinker, it is almost incomprehensible, and he must call upon 
Goethe's saying: 


The world does not achieve its goals as quickly as we think and wish, 
to calm himself, so that the acid mocking word about today's society: 


Today up — tomorrow down 

Today hammer — tomorrow anvil 
Today rich — tomorrow poor 

Today abundance — tomorrow lack 


is So rarely read and, when read, so rarely taken to heart. 


If we continue from the number of rich nobles and wealthy citizens to 
hundreds of thousands of individuals around the world who say that their wealth 
must be unwavering, just as the number of assumed riches is exaggerated — 
then a rich father has the certainty that his children will not fall into poverty one 
day. 


Consider for a moment the course of things within society, let brief 
experiences pass through your mind — then you must realize that it is like a 
double-edged sword cutting through a happy childhood, giving the feeling that as 
soon as a Clear, luminous being tumbles merrily in the sunlight of abundance, it 
will soon be sneaking from door to door seeking bread. 


And should a reasonable person, whatever their social class, have a 
conservative mindset toward such an order of things? 


Now let us go further. 


Let’s take a very rich man who enjoys his life. He is supposed to be a 
tenfold millionaire and use 300,000 marks annually for himself and his family. He 
denies himself and his loved ones no pleasure; he is also very charitable, giving 
50,000 marks annually to the poor. 


Why does he set aside the rest of the interest, which amounts to 200,000 
marks, adding it to his already large capital? Because he fears the 
aforementioned changes in circumstances and wants to ensure that he and his 
children are well-prepared for an order of things regulated by money. 


Does he have any other motive? Certainly not. For can he, can his children 
live better than they already do? Can he increase his reproductive power tenfold? 
Can he give his stomach the capacity of an ox's body? If he must admit that, 
despite his best efforts, he cannot increase his capacity for enjoyment, that he 
cannot obtain more pleasures than he already has, what else could the surplus 
money serve him for, except to increase his resistance against the ever-looming 
misery? 


Everyone feels the full weight of the terrible chain, whose links are: the rich 
save dead money, which increases the likelihood that they will become less and 
less wealthy, and they can become poor if they live in a society ruled by the cold 
hand of fate. 


If this chain is boldly cast off by establishing an order of social conditions 
where, on the one hand, need and misery are impossible, and on the other hand, 
everyone who has all conceivable pleasures could only see money that exceeds 
the purchase price of these pleasures as nothing more than metal without value, 
then it is the same as metal or greasy scraps of paper. 


For | repeat: More than the satisfaction of basic needs and all desires, or 
rather, more than the most refined satisfaction of basic needs and the quenching 
of the most refined desires, no one can demand. The physical organization sets 
insurmountable limits on pleasure. 


Baron von Rothschild does not love his colossal wealth in papers for itself, 
and Chancellor Bismarck does not love his well-earned extended estate for itself, 
but only for the sake of security in an eminently dangerous social order. (Other 
reasons that | could mention do not carry weight, as they are bad motives that | 
will immediately denounce.) 


Let us now consider what would be the outcome if pure Communism were 
to appear, with the intention of focusing only on the basic needs and desires of 
people, i.e., if all existing capital were transferred to the hands of the state, 
assuming, of course, that everyone would continue to carry on with their 
business as before. 


Would the rich have to live less well? Would they have to give up 
pleasures and enjoyments? No, they could continue to drink champagne, eat 
oysters, and eat snipe droppings, drive in carriages, ride horses, go to the 
theater, attend concerts, or, in a word: they could continue to satisfy their basic 
needs and all their desires just as much as before. For the others, however, there 
would be no hungry and no underprivileged, except for those who, in their 
delusion, only imagine themselves to be underprivileged, and those who are truly 
underprivileged because they have to give up money or the goods that the rich 


once had to endure the change of conditions, which is unbearable for the poor 
and lower classes, because now, in a state where need and misery are 
impossible, they no longer have any significance. The rich would only feel pain in 
losing their possessions for the purpose of sharing with their fellow human 
beings, so that no one is deprived of the same amount of pleasure and life that 
comes their way. 


Naturally, there are many rich people who, in addition to satisfying all their 
desires, also need the thrill of contrast with the deprivation of the poor, just as 
pepper and salt are needed for their enjoyment, to feel truly comfortable. 
Furthermore, there are many landowners who need the full satisfaction of their 
consciousness: this is my forest, my castle, my garden, my field — who would 
still need to have this, even if they did not fear misery. But they do not count; for, 
first, their mindset is reprehensible, and second, it is merely a product of the 
current conditions. If the hothouse warmth of these conditions is taken away, 
such a crude, immoral mindset cannot develop. A person is primarily concerned 
with satisfying their desires; everything else is unhealthy appendage, harmful 
excess. For example, it must be completely indifferent to a hunter whether he 
hunts on his own land or someone else's. He wants to satisfy his hunting desire, 
and if, as mentioned, he still needs the consciousness of possessing the forest, 
or as Levin Schucking once aptly remarked, that the forest belongs to him, then 
he would belong to those sad fellows whose tumors would have to be eradicated 
with fire and sword; for it is precisely the greed for possession beyond basic 
needs and enjoyment, the naked auri sacra fames (Virgil), the accursed love of 
gold (Ovid), that prevents these fools from being happy. 


It would also be foolish to say: why should all people have delicacies, 
Carriages, riding horses, etc.? First, not everyone desires the same things. Then 
it can be stated with certainty that more than half of the poor will soon recognize 
that true happiness lies in well-being and that rarity makes true enjoyment. If they 
had been to the enchanted gardens more than once and knew that entry is 
always allowed, they would treat this simple and higher sense in a purified way, 
and would hardly ever go back in. The rich families of our time best demonstrate 
this. There are very few rich people who indulge in feasting and extravagance. 
Anyone who has had the opportunity to study family life across all classes in a 
broad and extended way will have found that most of the rich live well but very 
simply. Instead of the strict morals of the Middle Ages, there has been an 
education that fosters a distaste for excess. 


If, however, there is still more lustfulness than can be satisfied, then the 
state would have to intervene and distribute what is available, ensuring that 
everyone is equally satisfied, with the loss in quantity being compensated by an 
increase in quality (greater intensity of enjoyment). 


Pure Communism would therefore bring about: 


1) The elimination of all need and misery; 
2) No deprivation for the rich; 
3) The poor enjoying the pleasures of the rich. 


These would be the first good results of the new social order, assuming 
that the state machinery continues to function vigorously, a condition we will 
examine later. 


The next results would be: 


1) The emptying of most correctional facilities; 
2) The end of all violent revolutions and wars. 


Theft exists due to individual property, or more precisely, because of 
individual property that not everyone can acquire. | make this distinction to 
prevent foolish objections. Absolute Communism is not possible. Even in a state 
based on pure Communism, there will still be my coat, my hat, my ring, etc., my 
property; but — and this is crucial — it is property that no one desires because 
everyone can easily earn it. 


It can also be said that in a new order of things, theft would occur even 
less frequently because there would be no more thieves. Furthermore, there 
would be no robbers and no child murderers, as they arise from need (I also 
mention suicide due to need, although no one cares), and there would only be 
murderers driven by jealousy, revenge, anger, etc. — in short, violent offenders 
driven by higher passions. 


Furthermore, every revolution is caused by intense desire on one side and 
denied satisfaction on the other. In a leveled society, a revolution is therefore 
unthinkable. 


Finally: the end of all wars. 
Voltaire said: 


Dans toutes les guerres il ne s'agit que de voler, 
(In all wars, it's only about stealing), 


and indeed, if not in all, then certainly in many wars, greed is the pure underlying 
cause. In all other wars — viewed from a philosophical-historical perspective — it 
must be said that in all wars, it is about the progress of culture, about ideal 
goods, whose full realization will occur under Communism. If this comes to pass, 
then war becomes factually impossible. 


Let us pause here for a moment to bask in the sum of happiness contained 
in these words: 


No more thieves. 
No more revolutions and wars. 
No more need for daily bread. 


Most people of the higher classes have likely been spared the terrible pain 
of staring at the ruins of happiness in their own or a friendly family, shattered by a 
wayward son or daughter who has freely stolen, by theft breaking their own or 
another's hand. | have felt it within me. | have seen it in a friendly family: an 
elderly mother, who had turned gray without blemish, who had never, whoever it 
was, had cast down their eyes, and when the son had to wear the prisoner's 
jacket, the darkest corner of her home was not dark enough. | have seen the 
daughters of this mother, who, in the bloom of youth, withered and decayed 
under the poisonous breath of their brother's crime. 


It fell like frost on the spring night, 
Upon the lovely blue flowers, 
They withered, decayed. 


They carried a worm in their soul; they went out only at night after years of 
daring to leave the house, then by day they walked close to the houses, shyly 
and ashamed, blushing to the roots of their hair, as if they had stolen, as if they 
had sat in the penitentiary, as if they bore an indelible brand on their foreheads. 
The pity of friends rang like mockery in their ears; the tears of their relatives did 
not heal the wounds. Oh God! Oh God! This elderly mother with her reddened, 
staring, tearless eyes, and these crushed young flowers! How they pursued me 
in my waking and in my dreams! 


No more property — then no more such mothers and children. 


The horrors of revolutions, from those in the ancient Greek states up to the 
year 1848, | certainly do not need to describe. Yet, they are nothing compared to 
the deep pain the thinker feels when he has to say: What was wanted in all these 
revolutions occurred shortly thereafter or after a short time. If the demands of the 
oppressed had been met with some goodwill by the oppressors, these horrors 
would have been prevented, no blood would have been shed. 


And the thinker must not only say this but feels it as well, because a keen 
ear already hears the last demands rising up from all sides, and as a miserable 
eye sees the bloodstains and smoking ruins, these unfulfilled demands that have 
already shattered hearts, a voice in him cries out, tearing his heart apart: It is not 
the last bloodstains, not the last dreams and ruins — and then — yes, then one 


will grant what was denied, because the demand is in the developmental stage of 
humanity! 


No more property — then no more revolutions. 


Shall | tear open the scars and probe the many wounds, still open and 
bleeding, that exist in every German and French family since the last war? 


Let us pass by with veiled eyes. 
No more property — then no more wars. 
And now: no more worry and need. 


The great Goethe has described the essence of worry in such a way that, if 
we had nothing else from him but this depiction, we would still have to give it the 
same place that we have given to all his works. | simply place it here: 


When | once possess myself, 
The whole world is of no use to me: 
Eternal darkness descends, 
The sun neither rises nor sets; 
With perfectly outer senses 
Darkness dwells within; 
And he knows of all treasures 
Not to put them in possession. 
Happiness and unhappiness become whims; 
He starves in abundance; 
Be it joy, be it plague, 
He pushes it to another day, 
If the future is uncertain, 
And so he will never be done. 
Shall he go? Shall he come? 
His resolve has been taken from him; 
In the middle of the trodden path 
He stumbles, half a step at a time. 
He loses himself ever deeper, 
Sees all things askew, 
Feels himself and others burdensome, 
Gasping for breath, choking; 
Not suffocated and lifeless, 
Not despairing, not yielding. 
Thus, an unstoppable rolling, 
Painful letting go, odious obligations, 
Soon freeing, soon oppressing, 
Half asleep and poorly refreshed, 


Binds him to his place 
And prepares him for hell. 
(Faust, Part II.) 


Should | dare to further describe the need for daily bread after Thomas 
Hood has lived it? 


With fingers thin and tired, 

With eyes heavy and red, 

In ragged tatters sat a woman, 
Sewing for her dear bread. 

Stitch! Stitch! Stitch! 

She stared wild and strange; 

In hunger and poverty, desperately 
She sang the Song of the Shirt. 


Work! Work! Work! 

As soon as the house awakens! 

And work — work — work, 

Until the stars shine through the roof! 
O, dear slave in 

Turkey and among heathens, 

What has not saved the woman’s soul, 
As it does us Christians!’ 


Work! Work! Work, 

Until the brain begins to reel! 

Work — work — work, 

Until the eyes want to burst! 

Hem and gusset and band, 

Band and gusset and hem — 

Then | fall asleep over the buttons 

And continue sewing them in my dream. 


O men, to whom God 

Has given wife, mother, sisters: 
It’s not linen that you wear out, 
No, it's warm human life! 

Stitch! Stitch! Stitch! 

That is the curse of poverty: 
With double thread, | sew a shirt, 
Yes, a shirt and a shroud. 


But why do | speak only of death, 

The bony figure? — Hal! 

| scarcely fear his dreadful shape, 

She resembles my own! 

She resembles me because | fast, 
Because | haven't rested for a long time. 
O God, that bread is so expensive 

And so cheap is flesh and blood! 


Work — work — work! 

And the reward? A jug of water, 

A crust of bread, a bed of straw, 
There the rotten roof and — rags! 
An old table, a broken chair, 

Nothing else in God's world! 

A wall so bare — it is even a comfort 
When my shadow only falls on it. 


Work — work — work — 

From dawn to the night bell! 

Work — work — work, 

Like people imprisoned as punishment. 
Strap and gusset and seam, 

Seam and gusset and strap, 

Until from endless stooping | get dizzy, 
Until my brain and hand go numb! 


Work — work — work 

In the pale December fog, 

And work — work — work 

In the spring's sunny beam — 

When, chirping, the first swallow 

Clings to the roof, 

And sings and sunbathes and sings spring songs, 
That make the heart twitch and lament. 


O, to be outside, 

Where violets and primroses sprout, 
The sky above me 

And the grass beneath my feet! 

To feel warm, 

Oh, for just one hour, 

Before it’s called: A midday meal 
For a walk on the corridor! 


Oh yes, just a moment, 

However short — not for joy! 

No, to cry my heart out just once more 
In my suffering! 

But back, you my tears! 

Back deep into the brain! 

You'd only make my sewing wet, 

My needle and just thread! 


With fingers thin and tired, 

With eyes heavy and red, 

In poor rags sat a woman, 

Sewing for her dear bread. 

Stitch! Stitch! Stitch! 

She stabs wildly and aimlessly; 

In hunger and poverty fleeting — 
O, may it loudly sway to the rich! — 
She sang this song of the shirt. 


No more property, then no worry and no need anymore. However, | notice 
that only the need for daily bread stands and falls with property; the worry, 
however, partly arises from the legal category of property: with the rich, it clings 
to the change of circumstances in the current state organism, but with the poor, it 
evaporates like the mist of the next morning. On the other hand, it is rooted in the 
family, as | will soon show. 


As the final consequence of the new social order, let us consider general 
education. 


| have already emphasized that true intellectual enjoyment, true education, 
is not a privilege of the upper classes, but is so rarely found in the lower ones. 
Why? Because most of the rich are so burdened by the constant change in their 
circumstances that they sigh under the iron pressure of work, like the poor. They 
must think from morning until late at night about increasing their wealth, because 
they do not know what will happen; they fear that the shimmering metal will roll 
away from them if they stop, and that their speculations will go wrong. Oh, what a 
horrifying, hasty chase for gold! How their eyes eerily sparkle and their thoughts 
always move in one direction, where the shimmering metal rolls and the scraps 
of paper flutter! So they do not have, like the poor, the time to set the foundation 
for pure intellectual enjoyment. Once engaged in a certain profession, they are 
always driven forward by the current state of things; and if a bright flash of insight 
shines upon an individual in the middle of the night, it is almost always snuffed 
out by the overwhelming force of the situation: | have had enough, he must say, 
of wasting time on trivial matters, because he is too busy building a foundation 


for his education, which is the conditio sine qua non of pure intellectual 
enjoyment. 


So it is for them all, because, as Stifter so beautifully says: 


Thus the nations, yes almost all of humanity, chase after changeable gain 
with trembling haste: and hold and play with nothing but a tiny piece of 
God's goodness in their hands: play it in the sunshine of God’s goodness, 
like the birds in the air. 


Quite different in our ideal state, in our beehive! 


In this same state, each person has sufficient provisions and satisfies their 
needs for enjoyment (or, from our current standpoint, also for his family). He no 
longer needs to worry about the next day, or whether he will have to work the 
next day to secure his means of livelihood. The state nourishes him. Thus, his 
heart is free; he can dedicate all his hours to genuine education, to expanding his 
knowledge, to developing his own thoughts, to music, art, poetry, meditation, 
philosophy. 


O, how the thousands and thousands of polished gems, even if they are 
not all diamonds, will sparkle and shine! O, how free humanity will play "in the 
sunshine of God's goodness," how well they will feel in the light of the merged 
suns and stars of the first magnitude of past ages, how the soul will rejoice when, 
as Jean Paul says: 


Grown up like the created Adam, with thirsty, open senses, it turns in the 


glorious spiritual universe. 
(Titan.) 


What abundance of "juice-filled souls," as the same poet says, will then 
exist, while, as | already mentioned above, now in all classes of all humanity, 
those who are such fully grown "children of Jove with unsealed eyes" could easily 
be counted in half an hour. 


Let me summarize. If pure communism were made the basis of the state, 
then the state itself would initially be a pure, free, beautiful work of justice and 
human love. Furthermore, the need, that horrible specter, with claws dripping 
with human blood and with its tattered garment soaked in the tears of deathly 
tired human beings, would be chased away from the lower classes and its sister, 
worry, which, as | said, spreads nameless misfortunes among both the upper and 
lower classes of society, the sharpest poisons would be broken. Criminals put on 
the extinction list, because there would be only a few motives left for new crimes, 
which would weaken as a result of increasing education, i.e., the growth of good 


motives, until they finally die out completely. Eventually, revolutions and wars 
would disappear, and in all states, the entire population would be elevated to a 
level of education, in whose clear ether only very few privileged individuals have 
led a pure, beautiful, deeply satisfying life of light. 


And all of this — which is worth noting — would come about without 
restricting or imposing deprivations on the rich; for it is a nationally-economic 
principle of unquestionable validity that "within society, through the exchange of 
mutual products of labor and achievements, human capacities far exceed their 
needs." 


Therefore, rise, all you good and just people! So that the famous poem by 
Dupont, which | cannot help but include in this essay, may finally characterize a 
bygone era and no longer be a brand on the forehead of present society: 


Barely does the rooster crow for the first time, 
So our lamp burns again, 

And the old torment begins anew, 

And the hammer falls with a thud. 

For an uncertain wage forever, 

We toil restlessly on earth; 

Need may come tomorrow, 

What will it be like when old age comes? 


Chorus 


Love each other loyally and passionately, 
And let the swords blink, 

Whether the peace palm waves at us, 

In circles, in circles, 

Let us drink to the salvation of the world. 


With hard ground and false tide 
Our fate is an eternal struggle, 
And what treasures lie within it, 

It is we who bring them to light. 
We extract ore and diamond, 

We sow for those who enjoy it — 
We poor lambs, what a robe 

The world weaves from our fleece! 


Does our hard work benefit us, 
To which our hands tirelessly serve? 
Where does the flood of our sweat go? 


We are nothing but machines! 

We build the rich their city, 

The splendor on this planet of change. 
When the honey is made, 

The bee is chased away into the distance. 


The foreign pale child drinks 

The pure milk of our women, 

And when they have grown up, 
They are too proud to look at us. 
The lordly right of the old world 

No longer frightens the village bride, 
Only the gold of the broker 

Still makes every hut’s child prey. 


We must shiver under the roof, 

Where owls whimper, thieves cower, 

In the narrow, dark chamber 

Of life’s long night entrusting. 

And yet, it is our blood 

That nourished them, as well as the rich, 
The sun’s blessed glow, 

The cool shadows under oaks. 


So often in beautiful frenzy 

Our blood has fertilized the field, 

The old tyranny 

Rejuvenated by our sacrifice. 

Spare your blood, save your strength! 
Love must bring the highest: 

The breath that creates new worlds 
Will soon permeate the whole world. 


Love each other loyally and passionately, 
And let the swords blink, 

Whether the peace palm waves at us, 

In circles, in circles, 

Let us drink to the salvation of the world. 


Now we face two questions: 


1) Would the individual in such a state have strong driving forces? 
2) Would such a state even be possible? 


Or in other words: How would the second type of property, the living labor, be 
shaped; for so far we have only considered the consequences of the 
concentration of capital in the hands of the state. 


The first question has already been dealt with above. We have found that 
as long as a person merely devotes himself to acquiring wealth, chasing after 
gold because it represents all pleasures and the satisfaction of needs, he will be 
driven by hunger and the pursuit of happiness, not by money, which in our 
present state only serves to satisfy these drives due to its tempting appeal. Can a 
person satisfy his hunger and his pursuit of pleasure in any other way than 
through money, and does money decline in the category of all other material 
substances? 


It is easy to see that a token of value must exist in our ideal state. 
However, it is nothing more than the representation of individual work or the 
claim to life. Therefore, paper money can be retained, but it is reduced to the 
level of tokens. If such a token bears the number 10, it means, for example, a 
claim to a good breakfast, a good lunch, a good dinner, or a receipt for work 
rewarded with the imagined things. If it bears the number 100, it means a claim 
to a fragrant bath, a hunting pleasure, a seat in the theater, two bottles of 
champagne, two dozen oysters, roast venison, plover's eggs, foie gras, anda 
fine liqueur. 


One should not believe that in such a state people would be lazy. But 
neither would more work be done than necessary, and so it should be, because 
only in this way is man truly human. Now, the vast majority of people in both the 
upper and lower social classes are nothing more than obscured ignoramuses, 
who are hardly distinguishable from animals. With natural necessities, man 
reconciles himself extraordinarily quickly. No one wants a piece of the moon, 
because they know they can never obtain it; no one wants the earth to move 
from east to west, because they know that no power could make this whim a 
reality. So everyone knows that they must work if they want to Jive. 


Aside from those who make up the rule, who could not exist without work, 
would we still have those who are born idlers? But | ask: in a state that surrounds 
all its citizens from youth with the clear element of education, is a life of idleness 
possible? Absolutely not. Shame alone would take care of that. 


However, if despite everything, some individuals still wanted to live like 
drones in our beehive, the state would confront them with its power and simply 
force them to work. Here one might point to menial tasks and occupational 
classes as obstacles. 


Regarding the former, it is clear that the more educated a person is, the 
simpler their goal becomes. There are disgusting tasks that even an emperor, as 
well as a beggar, must perform for themselves. Why should it be so difficult to 
wash a dirty dish, sweep a room, or polish a pair of boots? It is the harsh class 
distinctions that give these harmless activities a shameful character. If a child 
sees no class distinctions, it will perform these simple tasks as naturally as a 
young boy or girl. 


As for occupational classes, they would naturally form themselves. Not all 
people are born geniuses. There are many talents and many fools, and one has 
a Calling for a certain activity, while another has an obvious and strong drive for it. 


Moreover, if this drive were not present, everyone would already recognize 
the need to work, if life itself is not to be endangered, and would lay their hands 
on something. Does anyone believe it would be so difficult for a genius or even 
an educated person to pursue a trade? Did not Spinoza grind lenses? Did not 
Cleanthes draw water, did not Paulus weave carpets? Does anyone believe that 
these great men were unhappy just because they occupied themselves in this 
way? | boldly assert that Spinoza, precisely while grinding those lenses, 
cultivated the most beautiful thoughts that ever passed through a human brain, 
that Cleanthes drew the core of Stoic philosophy from the deepest of places 
while drawing water, and that Paulus threw the deepest thoughts of human 
wisdom onto the loom. And | throw in that contrast in activity creates the 
atmosphere for the budding of the spirit's blossoms. 


Once, for an entire week, | replaced the sick machine operator in my 
father's factory, and since the mere task of a machine operator is not much more 
than busy idleness, | studied the Upanishads of the Vedas alongside it. | did not 
feel in any way "degraded," just as little as | felt degraded when, still serving in 
the army, | groomed my horse and cleaned my weapons. Rather, in the former 
case, | felt a lively pride that the absence of the "tested" machine operator was 
not noticed at all, and as a soldier, | took every opportunity to shame, with deep 
satisfaction, a fellow soldier who was a slacker and a good-for-nothing. 


Furthermore, does anyone believe that one cannot bake good bread, make 
good boots, or tailor a good coat if one has seen the splendors of the Gulf of 
Naples and carries the contents of a philosophical library in one's head? 


That is precisely the sweet fruit of true education, that it destroys 
everything affected, artificial, and prissy, tempers passions, ennobles the spirit, 
and grants a calm, patient, and simple mind. | confidently assert that in such a 
state, the geniuses would gladly take on the simple role of watchmen, as Plato 
assigned them in his state, and that they would willingly register themselves in 
the lists of craftsmen. They would surely enjoy spending a few hours each day 


building a palace, or selling pots and plates in a bazaar, or rolling cigars, or 
planting cabbage, etc. Why not? They would float above these manual tasks, 
their spiritual eye drunk with light, absorbed in golden distances. 


After all this, pure communism is not the thought of a "devil" that would 
make humanity even more unhappy than it already is, but rather the glowing 
desire in an angel's heart, one filled with mercy and love for humanity. 


In place of the energetic but unhappy, feverish pursuit of gold would come 
comfortable work and healthy, joyful play "in the sunshine of God's goodness": 
the freshest, most fluid life imaginable. That this life must follow from the 
redemption from life has nothing to do with the question of whether communism 
produces a sluggish or a rapidly pulsating life. We have found that communism 
would initially produce lively, cheerful, industrious people, and therefore there can 
be no talk of a lame, creeping life in the ideal state due to communism. However, 
whether people remain such people and maintain such a life, or whether 
comprehensive education gradually makes them lethargic and dead-tired — this 
is a question that belongs to an entirely different field, which we will touch upon. 


Pure communism would open the paradise in which a few have always 
lived since the beginning of culture to all people and would give humanity the 
best life conceivable: it would be a life without suffering, even if not a happy 
humanity. 


Ill. Free Love 


Is the institution of free love the complete destruction of marriage and the 
family? 


Let us first clarify what the apostles of free love understand by it. 
They declare: 


1) If aman loves a woman and she loves him, they form a community. 

2) If several women love one man, then they can live together with him. 

3) If the man tires of the woman or the woman tires of the man, they 
separate. 

4) The children are treated equally, or shortly after birth, they are handed over 
to the state. 


From this, one can see that the institution of free love does not abolish 
marriage. It exists just like before as a marital community, as a family. 


The difference between the two institutions lies on the surface and is 
generally stated as follows: 


In the institution of free love, it is up to the individual to live monogamously 
or polygamously, and the children are merely citizens of the state: they 
have progenitors, but no parents. 


The word of the noble doctrine is: 
Without marriage, there is no state at all, 


thus free love does not concern the state. It would only make sense if one 
understood absolute chastity under marital abstinence. Then, however, the 
doctrine would be correct. But are they true Christians when they rebel against 
marital abstinence in this sense? They would be false Christians who rebel 
against their Savior. 


But we will not discuss Christianity now. We are dealing with states that 
intend to oppose prostitution, debauchery, and shadow marriages, veiled 


polygamy. 


It has long been known that it was precisely the purest and noblest who, 
because of their own higher nature, treated the most liberated sexual 
relationships with the greatest mildness and leniency. The reason for their 
leniency lies in the truth with which this goddess weighed their actions, speaks of 
what weighs on their hearts. With the same mildness, one struggles and 


remembers the wild battles that were fought in past times. They knew the power 
of the demon that rushes through the blood with a loud scream and turns poor 
reason into Cinderella, which, frightened, trembling, and with veiled eyes, flees 
from the dark tyrant to the farthest corner of the brain. It only complains at times: 


You have disarranged and displaced my tools. 
| search and am like blind, wandering lost; 
You make such clumsy noise ... 

(Goethe) 


Thus, we also see Schopenhauer, a wise man who renounced sexual 
pleasure (perhaps only after a stormy youth) and only took good care of his body, 
freely condemning monogamy and praising polygamy. What drove him to this? 
Only the heartbreaking pity for the radiant nymphs in the brothels, whose insides 
are as desolate and withered as a desert. Horrible! What noble man would ever 
have entered the places of debauchery and painted vice without wrestling with 
the death struggle of suffocation out of pity? What noble man could have left the 
Porta Capuana in Naples, the Parisian and London hiding places of sexual 
desire, or the Amsterdam sailors' brothels, or the streets of Hamburg's red-light 
district without raising a clenched fist to the sky and shouting: How can a merciful 
God live when there is such behavior? 


And what drove these wretches, who mostly had the best and kindest 
heart in their breast? What drives them into these hells? Either the need for daily 
bread or the unfulfilled sexual drive of men (Seduction in the broadest sense), or 
their own sexual drive, which could not be satisfied because, in the current state 
of affairs, with today’s hard struggle for existence and the poor education of most 
women, many men avoid the costly marriage, evils that would not exist in the 
ideal state. 


Schopenhauer says: 


In our monogamous part of the world, marriage halves a man’s rights and 
doubles his duties. — 

Given the unnaturally advantageous position that the monogamous 
institution and the accompanying marital law grant women by considering 
them the complete equivalent of men, which is not the case in any respect, 
intelligent and cautious men hesitate to make such a great sacrifice and 
enter into such an unequal pact. Therefore, while every woman finds 
support among polygamous peoples, in monogamous societies, the 
number of married women is limited, leaving a multitude of women without 
support, who in the higher classes wither away as useless spinsters, and in 
the lower classes engage in unpleasant, harsh labor, or even become 
pleasure girls, leading a joyless life. Under certain circumstances, they 


become necessary for the satisfaction of male sexual desires, thereby 
forming a publicly recognized class with the specific purpose of protecting 
those women favored by fate who have found men and who may hope to 
be protected from seduction. In London alone, there are 80,000 of them. 
What, then, is different between this and the horrific human sacrifices of 
neglected women on the altar of monogamy? All the mentioned women, 
placed in such a terrible situation, contrast starkly with the European lady, 
with her pretensions and arrogance. For women as a whole, polygamy is 
thus a true blessing. It is also reasonable to foresee that a man, whose 
wife suffers from a chronic illness or remains infertile, has the right to take 
another wife. That many women would convert to this belief is evident from 
the fact that the Mormons are always gaining new converts. The removal 
of unnatural monogamy is crucial. Moreover, the granting of unnatural 
rights to women imposes unnatural duties on them, the violation of which, 
however, makes them unhappy. For some men, concerns about status or 
wealth make marriage, unless tied to certain favorable conditions, immoral. 
These men would therefore wish to acquire a wife, of their choice, under 
conditions that also secure the fate of the children. No matter how cheap, 
reasonable, and appropriate these conditions may be, if a woman accepts 
them without the disproportionate rights that marriage alone grants, then 
marriage becomes the foundation of civil society. In doing so, it becomes 
somewhat dishonorable, leading to a sad life because human nature is 
such that it values itself based on the opinions of others, even when those 
opinions are completely misplaced. If, on the other hand, the woman does 
not accept these conditions and refuses to belong to a husband under 
these circumstances, she runs the risk of being stuck as an old maid, for 
the period of her marriageability is very short. In regard to this aspect of the 
monogamous institution, Thomasius's fundamental treatise on de 
concubinatu is highly instructive, showing that among all educated peoples 
and at all times, until the Lutheran Reformation, concubinage was allowed, 
even legally recognized to some degree, and was an institution 
unaccompanied by dishonor. This recognition only fell away with the 
Lutheran Reformation, which identified it as a means of justifying the 
clergy's marriage. The Catholic side could not remain behind in this regard. 
There is no point in arguing about polygamy; rather, it should be 
recognized as a universally existing fact whose regulation is the task. 
Where is there truly monogamy? We all live, at least for a time, more or 
less inclined towards polygamy. If a man needs many wives, it is only fair 
that he be allowed to have them freely, provided he obliges himself to care 
for them. This would return the woman to her natural and proper status as 
a subordinate being, and the lady, the monster of European civilization and 
Christian-Germanic stupidity, with her ridiculous claims to respect and 
veneration, would disappear from the world. 


And there would only be women, but no unhappy women anymore, as is 
the case now in Europe. 
(Parerga ||. 658) 


In these, which hit the core of the evil in its very center, the words of the 
great man also touch upon sham marriage as a necessary evil and illuminate it. 


Equally fitting is the following passage: 


A man can easily father over a hundred children in a year if he had as 
many women at his disposal; a woman, however, could only bring one 
child into the world in a year, even if she had as many men (aside from 
twin births). Therefore, a man looks to other women; but a woman clings 
tightly to one man because nature drives her to instinctively and without 
reflection secure the provider and protector of her future offspring. 
Consequently, marital fidelity is artificial for men, natural for women, and 
thus the faithlessness of women, both objectively because of the 
consequences and subjectively because of the unnaturalness, is much 
more unforgivable than that of men. 

(W.a.W.u. V. II. 619.) 


| am, of course, speaking about people who are in the clutches of sexual 
desire. | do not speak of angels here, otherwise, | would have to paint a 
completely different picture. The philosopher has to take people as they are, not 
as they should be, nor as they might wish to be. Therefore, | unhesitatingly ask: 
Can the natural man abstain during menstruation, advanced pregnancy, and the 
weakening of the woman after childbirth? Many may be able to, but many others 
certainly cannot and may go astray. 


The institution of free love abolishes both prostitution and the veiled 
polygamy of men. What does society gain by condemning this? 


Let us now look at sham marriage from another perspective. Two spouses 
must remain together, even if they have become deeply alienated from each 
other internally, because existing obstacles prevent divorce or because of 
considerations of public opinion, which, in the name of preserving the sanctity of 
the hearth, uphold the broken chains like heavy, clinking, iron shackles, dragging 
them through life like a painful burden in suffocating, oppressive air, full of hate, 
joylessness, and bitterness. Such forced marriages are the breeding ground of 
inner hardening, and from such decisions flow consequences whose influence on 
the life of the whole society is incalculable. Goethe says: 


The destructions and enlightenments of mankind make up its fate, 


and | add: also the fate of humanity. It could be historically proven that the human 
species would be significantly more advanced than it is if the institution of 
marriage in earlier times had been less of a prison. 


Who can describe the misery of a marriage that remains in place due to 
compulsion, no matter the type? | have looked into many such marriages and 
turned away in horror from the discord and its consequences. The worst motives 
were given and maintained in full force. Lies and slander rose proudly from the 
mud of passion; from tamed animals, they became wild beasts. From the silk 
robe and the finest, most decorated attire, the shameless natural egoism and 
children stood on one side, children on the other, like Guelphs and Ghibellines. | 
heard words from young girls against their fathers and words from ten-year-old 
boys against their mothers, making me question whether | was awake. And these 
words were spoken by the mothers to the daughters, the fathers to the sons, 
words that the children did not understand at all. No! No! Sham marriage should 
not continue to exist; it must be put to death, even if that means it must be done 
away with even if there were only one unhappy marriage because there are 
countless others. 


Now consider the second consequence of the institution of free love: 


The children are merely citizens; 
They have progenitors, but no parents. 


| am well aware that this statement touches upon something very good, a 
sweet, even holy feeling in the hearts of fathers and mothers; but | also know that 
something much better, a much sweeter and holier feeling, can take its place, 
while terrible feelings are destroyed. So, courageously onward! 


The child, as an infant, is instinctively, better yet, demonically loved by the 
mother. She cannot rationalize in her mind why she is so irresistibly drawn to that 
lump of flesh with the stiff eyes, convulsive movements, and screaming, 
squeaking voice. It is as if nature knew that in our present society, a cast-off little 
creature would have to die miserably of starvation and therefore planted a blind 
instinct in the mother to press it to her breast with protective arms. 


The father, on the other hand, is rarely attached to his child while it is still 
an infant. It is more the touching image of the mother with the child that for a 
moment pulls him away from the frantic pursuit of gold and immerses him in a 
serene happiness. Then the wild, greedy eyes become gentle and mild, and he 
kisses with emotion the beloved woman and the common fruit. 


Conscious, pure joy and love, which are always easy to explain, are only 
felt by parents when the child can walk and begins to speak, and these feelings 


intensify up to about the sixth year of the child's life. By then, the hungry or 
sleepy lump of flesh has developed into an organism in which the parents can 
recognize both external similarities as well as resemblances in character traits, 
sometimes with the father, sometimes with the mother. Now each parent loves 
the child, at times as the beloved, at times as themselves. Thus, the love of 
parents is soon rejuvenated and transfigured into conjugal love, soon into 
self-love, and the child becomes a new bond between husband and wife. 


Now pure parental joy arises. The child's muscles begin to develop, and 
curiosity awakens. Now the amusing, later agile and elastic play of irritability 
begins, and the stiff eyes of the infant soon become bright and clever, sometimes 
contemplative and thoughtful like stars. The questions never end, and every 
answer is carefully considered, classified, and cataloged. Soon, the silver-bright 
laughter sounds, the mischievous, slightly dirty smile appears, now the thinking 
mind connects with irritability, and playful, joyful games, secrets, revelations, and 
surprises arise: all under the spell of innocence, undisturbed by the slumbering 
power of procreation. 


And again, day by day, longer than before, the man leaves the wild hunt for 
acquisition and celebrates festivals that only a father knows, while the true 
mother is richly rewarded for the pain she endured during childbirth through 
almost uninterrupted interaction with the little rascals. 


A different picture! 


Small children, small worries, 
Big children, big worries, 


is a lovely Franconian saying. Suddenly, fierce quarrels and disputes arise 
among siblings. Serious retaliations are about to take place, showing the most 
ruthless natural egoism. Parents who don't yield must quickly impose peace — 
yet a peculiar shadow lies over their faces that won't fade! Is it the shadow of a 
wing of worry that slipped through the keyhole at night and now won't leave the 
house? Are these thoughts stirring in the parents' minds: Whoever is reckless in 
small things is a villain in big things? Who lies, who steals? 


One can also know a boy by his nature, whether he will become devout 
and honest. 
(Proverbs 20:11) 


Ah! Ah! 


Worry is indeed something that neither yields nor gives way and, the more 
parents become true parents in the best sense, the more room it gains daily in 
their hearts. 


Now the quarrels begin outside the house, either on the playground or in 
the neighborhood. Now the father of this child must take the side of the father of 
that child. Now skirmishes arise with the neighbors, often ending with deadly 
hatred and becoming a source of daily new annoyance and quarrel. 


Furthermore, the misery of schoolteachers now begins, as one must listen 
to what they have to say, and feel humiliated to learn from them. The child does 
not learn or is inattentive; it is punished or merely shamed. It comes home crying. 
The worried mother learns the facts. She bursts into anger. "You, my brilliant son, 
are a dunce? You, my sweet angel, a lazybones? Wait, my dear, we will have a 
talk!" she yells at the guilty one. The father, who wants to relax from the strains of 
his job in his family, is met with sullen, twitching faces. Instead of clear, loving 
eyes, he looks into gloomy, vacant ones. The wife rushes to the teacher — and 
the rest is silence. 


But what are these sufferings compared to the greater ones of later years? 
Consider first the worries that arise from the ongoing struggle for existence. | 
have already drawn attention above to the fact that sensible people ensure that 
no rich father has the certainty that his children will not fall into misery. The 
struggle is fought in a cruel, wild manner and then thousands of unpredictable 
hands, all brought together by chance, reach into human lives every day. But in 
the ideal state, most of these dangerous hands are bound; now they all play a 
free game. And mercilessly, they destroy that which was happiness in the popular 
sense of the word, and throw the rubble mockingly at the feet of the stunned. 


Luck and glass — 
How easily they break! 


How much must mothers endure, suffer all kinds of pain, make all kinds of 
sacrifices to provide shelter for their daughters; how much must fathers humble 
themselves, degrade themselves, commit vile acts to achieve the same! 


And even more. How devastating is the hunt of fathers for gold! Now they 
feel the strongest lashings and paw strokes of the demon on their necks and his 
sharpest spurs in their bleeding flanks. They must keep running, always running, 
until they collapse, just as the stallion lies down in front of the golden manger. 
But, dear children, who should not ask, beg, or wail, no! no! Let us not do that, 
merciful God! 


How the simple, fundamentally honest soul of a man wavers when the 
tempter approaches and whispers: Grab it, you won't come into conflict with the 
law if you do; you're just staying within its bounds. Or: Take the wrong measure 
and weight. What does it matter? Who notices? But then the image of the 
children appears before his troubled mind — these children have unshakable 
protection through the gold obtained. The world is wicked; if you don't do it, 
others will; should you let your purity be corrupted? 


And he, who would have resisted and emerged victorious from the 
struggle, succumbs and writhes like a worm if he had no specific children. 


Then there are the sons. With what heartbreaking pain does a good 
mother let her young son out into the world. How she follows him in her thoughts, 
considers with agonizing worry all the cliffs he must pass by. Has she not already 
sent him to hell? Or is the current state of the world the Kingdom of Heaven? 
How anxiously she gazes at the stars, and how deeply her wounded soul gives 
rise to a wordless prayer for protection and help! 


If the son is lazy, the father might cry out like the wise Jewish king: 


How long will you lie there, sluggard? When will you get up from your 

sleep? 

A little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to rest — 

and poverty will come on you like a thief and scarcity like an armed man. 
(Proverbs 6:9-11) 


If the son is extravagant, other serious worries arise. 


And all these evils, these unmanageable, ever-flowing sources of soul 
pain, are still on a thorny, but at least bearable, path. They belong to every family 
and do not stain their honor. They also do not disappear when other pains are 
placed beside them, which can be prepared for any parent by their child. 


| Know well that good sons and good daughters are a pride and joy to their 
parents. Surely all those who are blessed enough to say: This is my son, this is 
my daughter. But is it really so rare that the words this and my and mine get 
stuck in the throat of parents, suffocating them and lying on their tongues like 
molten lead? 


| have already touched on the misery of an ungrateful son who poured out 
his family's full cup. It was the greatest and most severe misery that a child can 
bring upon their parents, and it is not the only one. Shall | list the other 
curse-worthy deeds individually, through which children can break their parents’ 
hearts? | will only touch on the cruel acts that children sometimes, though not 


often, but all too often, commit against their parents, and | would like to let 
Shakespeare speak for me here. King Lear steps forward and advocates for the 
separation of children from their parents and their transfer to the state. 


Lear: 
Are you my daughter? 
Goneril: 


Hear me: 

| wish you did not need that noble sense, 

That | know you once had, which once graced you; 
And now you have abandoned 

The temper, which has lately transformed 

Into a thinking, that is now unnatural. 


Lear: 


Does no one know me? — No, this is not Lear! — 

Does Lear walk thus? Speak thus? Where are his eyes? — 
His head would split, his hand would feel his pulse — 

In deadly sleep. — Ha, am | awake? — It is not so. 

Who am | then? Tell me, who am |? 

| thought | was a prince, | would have daughters — 

Your name, beautiful lady? 


Goneril: 


Oh go, my lord. 

This astonishment tastes too much like other 

Of your new whims. | beg you, 

Not to misinterpret my true intentions. 

So old and dignified, be sensible too; 

— — — Reduce your retinue, 

And choose the rest that remains in your service, 
From men, well-suited to your age, 

Who recognize themselves and you. 


Lear: 


Death and devil! 

Saddle the horses! Call all my followers! 
Degenerate bastard, | will not trouble you; 
Yet | still have one daughter left. 


Ingratitude, you marble-hearted devil, 
More hideous when you show yourself in a child! — 
Like the Leviathan! — 
Hear me, Nature, hear, dear goddess, hear me! 
Restrain your purpose if it was your will 
To grant a child to this creature! — 
Infertility be the curse of her womb! — 
Dry up her reproductive organs; 
Never let a child be born from her degenerate blood 
To honor her. If she must bear a child, 
Let it be out of spite, so that it may live 
As a cruelly tormenting misfortune for her! — 
Let wrinkles dig into her young brow, 
Etch her cheeks with streaming tears, 
Repay all her maternal care and kindness 
With scorn and mocking laughter, so she feels, 
How much sharper than a serpent's tooth 
It is to have a thankless child. 
Away! Away! — 
Hell and death! | am ashamed 
That you can shake my manhood so: 
That hot tears, which against my will 
Fall from me, must be dedicated to you. Plague 
And poison upon you! — 
The deadly wound of a father's curse 
Pierce every nerve of your being! — 
You old, childlike eyes, weep once more 
For this beginning, so | tear you out 
And throw you with the tears you shed 
To quench the dust. Ha! Let it be so! — 
| still have one daughter, 
Who is certainly kind and dear to me. 
When she hears of this from you, with her nails 
She will tear your wolfish face apart. 


Albany: 


By my great love, Goneril, 
| cannot be so partial — 


Goneril (coldly): 
| beg you, let that be. 


(Exit. Act |. Scene IV.) 


Lear: 


Oh, how the cramp swells up in my heart! — 
Down, rising woe! Your element 
Is below! — Where is my daughter? 


Regan: 
| am glad to see your Majesty. 
Lear: 


Regan, | think it’s you, and | know the reason 
Why | think so; if you were not glad, 

| would part from your mother’s grave, 
Because it would cover an adulteress. — 

— — — — Beloved Regan, 

Your sister is worthless! — 


Regan: 


Oh my lord, you are old, 
Nature in you stands on the last slope. 

Of her domain; you should have a wise mind, 
That knows your condition better than you do, 
Restrain and guide you: therefore, | beg you, 
Return to our sister; she says, my lord, 
You wronged her. 


Lear: 


Shall | beg her forgiveness? 

Do you really feel how that fits this house? 
“Dear daughter, | confess, | am old; (he kneels) 
Age is useless; on my knees | beg: 

Grant me clothing, food, and bed.” 


Regan: 


Stop, my lord! These are foolish gestures. 
Return to my sister. — — — 


Goneril: 


What need do you have, my lord, for more servants 
Than my sister’s people or mine? 


Regan: 


Indeed, my lord; if they were negligent, 
We would punish them then. — — — 


Lear: 
| gave you everything — 
Regan: 
And at the right time, 
Lear: 


Grant me patience, gods! Patience is what | need! 
You see me here, a poor old man, 

Bent with grief and age, doubly wretched! — 

You are the ones who stir this daughter's heart against me! 
Against the father, don’t taunt me so much, 

To tame me to endure; awaken my noble rage! 
Oh, do not let women’s weapons, water drops, 
Disgrace a man’s cheek! — No, you devils! 

| will take such revenge on you, 

That all the world — will do such things — 

What, | don’t know yet; but they will become 

The terrors of the world. You think | will weep? 
No, | will not weep. 

| have reason to weep; but this heart 

Shall shatter into a hundred thousand pieces 
Before | weep. — — — — 


Gloster: 


Oh God! The night falls, the sharp wind 
Blows cuttingly; for many miles around 
There is hardly a bush. 


Regan: 


Oh Lord, the stubbornness 

He creates for himself 

Is the best teacher. Close the house door. 
(Act Il, Scene IV.) 


Lear. 
(In the storm of the heath.) 


Rage! Whirlwinds of the heart! Spew! Fire, flood with rain; 
Not rain, wind, lightning, thunder are my daughters: 
| do not curse you, elements, 
| have given you no crowns, have not called you children, 
You are not bound by obedience; therefore you do not atone. 
The gray lust: Here | stand, your slave, 
An old man, poor, miserable, despised: 
And yet | do not even call for a servant’s help, 
You, who have united with my two wicked daughters 
Turn your battle axes upon a head: 
So old and white as this..... 

(Act Ill, Scene II.) 


Are parental curses rare? 


Oh, | have heard such by the dozen in my life and was horrified. And not 
only do these curses still ring in my ear, but also the reproaches of the parents: 
First self-accusations, then accusations against each other. The gray hairs were 
torn out and the shattering cry of sorrow resounded: Why did | not heed the 
words of the Bible? 


Whoever loves his child, holds it under the rod, so that afterwards he may 
rejoice in him. 

But whoever pampers his child, must bind up his stripes, and be startled 
whenever he cries. 

A spoiled child becomes willful, like a wild horse. 

Indulge your child, and you will fear him afterwards; play with him, and he 
will make you sad afterwards. 

Do not jest with him, so that you do not have to mourn with him afterwards 


and gnash your teeth at the end. 
Do not let his will go unchecked in youth, and do not excuse his 
foolishness. 
Bend his neck in youth, while he is still small, beat his back, so that he may 
not grow headstrong and disobedient. 

(Jesus Sirach, Chapter 30.) 


Then the father accused the mother: You are to blame for everything; you 
spoiled the child; and the mother replied: You lie; you have pampered him and 
left him to his will. 


It was horrifying. 


Almost all children live too long for their parents. Even if they don't say it, 
they think it at least. However, | have already often encountered such miserable 
people who have openly expressed this, particularly in rural areas. The parents 
guess these thoughts of the children and suffer greatly because of it. What can 
they do? If they hand over their wealth to the children during their lifetime, they 
will, in most cases, meet the fate of Lear; if they keep it, they know that people 
impatiently await their death, which often enough — criminal statistics show 
appalling numbers in this regard — gets brought about violently. 


Before we leave the relationship of parents to children in our historical 
period, we want to take one more look at the death of children. The suffering that 
arises from idiocy, crippling, and illnesses of the children for parents, we will only 
briefly remember. 


It is the death of good children that cuts so unspeakably deep into the 
souls of parents. But let us quickly turn away from the good fathers, who, like 
King Lear, lament over their brave Cordelia: 


No! No life! 
— A dog, a horse, a mouse should have life, 
And do you not breathe a sigh? — Oh, you will never return, 
Never, never, never, never, never! — 
(Act V, Scene III.) 


and from the good mothers, who, like Queen Herzeleide could not survive the 
parting from Parzival, the death of the child, or become nuns in their home or go 
mad. 


She kissed him often and followed him. 
The greatest heartbreak happened to her, 
That she no longer saw her son. 


Then the bright, clear woman 
Fell to the earth, where grief cut her, 
Until she suffered death from it. 


We want to be merciful and not delve into their pain. 


In contrast, we want to consider in appropriate brevity the suffering of the 
children, who know their parents and siblings. 


Just as wayward children can heap indelible shame and great sorrow on 
their parents, so can parents do the same to children. The whisper of the world: 
His father stole, murdered, sat in prison, or his mother was a public harlot, has 
driven many a man into the path of crime, or driven them across the sea, where 
in the wilderness the birds bury them. This whisper of the world, so heartless, so 
unjust as it is, can be excused; for in essence, it is only a warning, which is 
based on the unshakeable scientific basis that parents pass on to their children, 
or as the saying goes: 


Pigeons do not breed doves. 
Also: 
The apple does not fall far from the tree. 


Lesser suffering, such as the father's drunkenness or the mother's 
adultery, debauchery of all kinds, usury, changes in political color, dodging taxes, 
petty tyranny, and so on, | will only mention, not discuss. 


But | must emphasize the suffering, the deep sorrow that can be cast into a 
child's soul by the death of the father or mother. A more beautiful, more intimate 
relationship than the one | had with my mother is not possible, not even 
conceivable; it forms my most beautiful and uplifting memory. And yet, | would 
not hesitate fora moment to exchange this consciousness for unconsciousness 
in this respect. The wound has been bleeding for ten long years and it will never 
heal — never, never! This pain above all is what compelled me to write this 
essay: | want no one else, not a single person, to feel such heartbreak as | do. 
Mankind must first become insensitive so that they may enter the peace of 
absolute death, which the true philosophers wish to lead them to with their book 
in hand, and the wise heroes with their fervent speech or even with the sword in 
hand. And this will happen, because it must happen, because it lies in the 
necessary course of human development. 


| have already spoken above about the deep grief that a brother or sister 
can cause their siblings when | mentioned the young girls who, following the theft 
of their brother, fled like shy doves, like the shadows in Dante's second circle of 


hell, driven through the streets by the storm wind of shame. Now | want to 
address the concern that siblings can cause a man. One must understand the 
anxiety about the future of beloved relatives in order to appreciate the blessings 
that lie in the realization of socialist ideals. Especially sensitive young men, who 
groan under the burden of unprovided-for sisters, for example. In the lower 
classes, there is often no anxiety about the future fate of relatives, not because 
the children are kept to vigorous work from an early age, so that they are fully 
matured when they become independent. In the higher classes, however, many 
sisters typically lie on the shoulders of one brother, which usually results in a 
misguided upbringing that either gives them only such knowledge, which they 
use as a pastime to embellish their lives in comfortable circumstances, or they 
are really educated, but then have such a proud character that they would break 
as society ladies, or as governesses, telegraph operators, etc., would always live 
in fear of the world. This then always paralyzes the brother when he wants to 
intervene decisively, the thought in his mind: "If you push them out into the world, 
they will perish. Be merciful!" And with trembling hands, he works so hard that his 
fingers bleed, only so that no misfortune may occur. Perhaps he has a deep 
longing in his heart to establish a household with a beloved being; — he must 
postpone this, must give it up, because his sisters cling to him like lead weights 
and devour what he has earned. 


How many noble people would have worked for humanity or would have 
worked even more if they had managed to leave their familial ties behind, if they 
had had the strength to say, as Christ did: "Who is my father, who is my mother, 
who are my sisters?" Thus, the family is a great obstacle to full devotion to the 
common good. 


If we draw the conclusion here, we find that the transfer of children to the 
state would remove a significant, indeed, an incalculable amount of suffering 
from humanity. The parents would be relieved of: 


) The little worries about the children's school years; 

) The worries about the children's future; 

) The pangs of conscience about unrighteous acquisitions; 

) The grief over lazy and debauched children; 

) The pain over bad children; 

) The torment of having to curse their children; 

) The pain of self-reproach and mutual reproaches; 

) Lear-like experiences or the burning realization of living too long for the 
children; 

9) And the pain over the illnesses and death of good children. 
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The children would also be relieved of: 


1) The pain over the disgraceful deeds of the parents; 

2) The pain over unworthy behavior of the parents; 

3) The heartbreak over prolonged physical suffering and the death of the 
parents; 

4) The shame over the misdeeds of siblings; 

5) The worry about siblings. 


Additionally, some truly appalling abuses in today’s society would also 
disappear, which | will briefly mention here. 


Do people believe that only in the nobility does a family tradition exist that 
inflates egos? Do the nobles alone, as Schopenhauer so aptly put it, walk in the 
glow of fame that makes them strut like peacocks? Anyone who believes this 
lacks all Knowledge of the world. With the exception of the proletariat, a dark, 
unspeakably repulsive class and family consciousness prevails in all strata. 
Among the peasants, the estate owners separate themselves from the cottagers 
and day laborers, among the craftsmen the masters feel superior to the 
journeymen as beings of a higher nature, and in the bourgeoisie, it is said: my 
great-grandfather was already a merchant, or banker, or manufacturer, or 
superintendent, or general, or chief justice, etc. 


Do not let the children know from whom they descend, and this arrogant 
disdain for others, which arises from family tradition and from the closed classes, 
will disappear, classes which were once necessary but are now utterly laughable 
because they can no longer be justified by anything. Be the noblest and most 
capable among the educated, then you can look down on others if you wish; 
become a descendant of the most famous apes, and then a descendant of an 
ape despised by descendants, when you reach your goal; for that is the result of 
a law of nature (ethical and political laws are, of course, natural laws), that the 
most capable and truly educated do not pass on their qualities or look down on 
their fellow human beings and the truly great must disdain posthumous fame. 


But what should one think of the nuances that, within a caste, only a 
possession (often only a few thousand marks more or less) brings to light? What 
about the arrogance weed that thrives in the light of such a brighter nuance? 


| once attended a children's party, and as always, | had heartfelt joy in the 
cheerful behavior of the little charming butterflies. Then suddenly, | heard a 
roughly seven-year-old blonde, curly-haired girl say to a playmate: "My father has 
two carriages and four horses; your father only has one carriage and two 
horses." "But," replied the little one, "we have houses for that, and you only have 
one." Meanwhile, another child had come forward and, without any reason, said 
with blonde, curly-haired, carriage-proud arrogance to her: "Your father has no 
carriage and no house. You must walk and live in rented accommodation." 


The little Jewish girl, who was addressed, stood there extremely ashamed, 
and it didn’t take long before thick tears began to stream from her sorrowful little 
eyes. 


How did it happen that all of a sudden, it seemed to me as if the lights had 
lost their glow, as if water had been poured on the bright joy in my heart, and | 
saw it all as clearly as if it were blonde, black, and brown-haired little devil’s 
faces? It was probably the entire misery of our social conditions, which suddenly, 
in a double refraction (the children apparently openly told what they had picked 
up from their respectable parents) burned into my soul. 


| left my observation post and stepped up to the little one. | lifted the little 
Jewish girl, kissed her on the forehead, and said: "Don’t cry, Rebekka; in life, one 
rides today with a four-horse carriage and begs tomorrow on foot. You can 
become a princess. If you can’t understand it, | will explain it to you in your lovely 
language." | set her down on the ground and turned to the carriage-proud, 
arrogance-devilish-possessed. Had | healed Rebekka’s wound of our social body 
with three clear words, like Ludmilla did with her oracular words? No. | shook the 
little blonde girl quite a bit and said: "You may perhaps ride as a virgin again in 
your father’s carriage. The sun horses of time run terribly fast these days." 


With that, | took my hat and left. What more could | have done in the bright 
hall? — 


We should bear in mind that after the introduction of the Institute of Free 
Love, these blemishes would have to disappear and — | remind you — a general 
devotion to the common good would be made possible. 


And now to the main question: 


Would the Institute of Free Love really destroy the wonderful feeling of 
parental love? In no way! Parental love would find its slag-free, radiant 
metamorphosis in love for children in general: this love would be the transfigured, 
the idealized parental love. 


Ordinary parental love is love for certain children; the other love is love for 
all children. In the former lies the latter, that is, in the impure, repulsive shell of 
ape love and the basest self-love; for, as | mentioned before, parents stand 
before their children as before a mirror, which reflects their own image back to 
them. When parents look at their children, they smile blissfully. It is the same 
smile with which a vain woman, intoxicated by her image in the mirror, says: "You 
are wonderful, you are the most beautiful on earth," — whether she is just as ugly 
as the night is. — Ape love now is the repulsive mixture of this self-love with the 
remnants of the parental instinct, which is now necessary for the preservation of 


the offspring but would already be rudimentary in an ideal state by the second 
generation. 


We also infer from this that even from an aesthetic point of view, the 
transfer of children to the state must be warmly recommended. Does one really 
believe that a mother without punishment, holds her ugly child to be beautiful? 
Eventually, she may indeed come to find a potato nose more beautiful than a 
Greek one, and with this perverted sense of beauty as the standard, she then 
approaches the figures of this world. 


So if children are to be handed over to the state soon after birth — (1 know 
well that this statement will provoke a witty remark: he wants to turn the state into 
a daycare center, into a large foundling home, filling the air with thick nonsense, 
but what of it? Magna est vis veritatis et praevalebit) — then all children would be 
our children, and we would recognize them in a genial manner, i.e., we would 
experience the purest aesthetic joy, because we would no longer have any 
interest in any one particular child, but rather all children would be interesting to 
us. | boldly assert: the feeling we would then have would be an incomparably 
purer and nobler one than our simple ape love, which only holds a certificate of 
nobility because it contains that pure feeling within it. 


We therefore arrive here at the same result as with pure communism. In 
this, the rich person does not have to give up a usual pleasure: he merely places 
the poor person by his side and enjoys what he enjoys. Likewise with respect to 
children: besides the father, the bachelor may also stand and enjoy the joys of 
fatherhood, whether or not he has produced children. And how much braver the 
noble rich must be if he knows that all people will live as he does — (his pleasure 
will be equally transfigured or at least made thornless) — then the feeling of the 
producer is elevated: first by the purification from all slag of ape love, then by the 
consciousness that all people feel parental love. 


Yes, yes! It really is so: the red “mocking birth from filth and fire” is, in the 
distance, a bright clear angel with a sweetly blessed countenance, 


it speaks drunkenly of the distance, 
as if of future great happiness. 


Furthermore, no matter how one twists and turns, no matter how much 
noise or fuss is made, it remains unshakably true and always admirable that the 
wise and the noble, the good and the just, with the help of reason and the purest 
feelings, must demand exactly the same things that the most base egotists 
demand. Precisely those who love their parents and siblings most dearly, and 
precisely those parents who are good parents to their children, demand that 
there should no longer be specific parents, specific siblings, or specific children. 


This is because they alone have suffered the pains of parental love, of love for 
children and siblings, the most. The child should see in its teachers, the youth in 
the deceased and living wise men of humanity, its father; the parents should see 
their children in all children, not in these specific two, three, or four individuals. 


Likewise, the wise and good, like the greedy poor, demand that all capital 
be united in the hands of the state and that living labor be regulated by the state, 
and this only for the purpose of ensuring that their peace of mind is not disturbed 
by the lamentation of humanity. In this harmony, however, of the bright voices 
from above, with the roaring hoarse voices from below, there is certainty that 
communism and free love, these great and ultimate ideals of humanity, will 
become real sooner or later, with all their consequences. 


| will not conclude this reflection without addressing a possible objection. 
One might claim that unnatural unions, i.e., sibling marriages, could occur if the 
descent of the children were not known. | do not consider this objection valid; for, 
firstly, sibling love usually has an aversive character, whose demonic wildness is 
tamed by habit and reflection (the same applies in the spiritual ether, where it is 
repelled by a bloodlust, while the opposite attracts). Secondly, the likelinood that 
siblings will marry in the increasing confusion of human relationships is almost 
disappearing. 


IV. The Gradual Realization of the Ideals. 


It remains to be seen how humanity will approach the great ideals of 
communism and free love; for it is clear that even through terrible revolutions, 
these ideals could not become reality immediately, let alone through steady 
gradual development. To use an analogy, humanity is on a journey to Rome; 
before it arrives there, it must have reached and revisited certain major stations. 


| have duly appreciated Lassalle in my main work. | have said there that he 
was an eminent talent, but without the slightest hint of genius. The genius 
encompasses the whole world in his mind; he always sees the individual within 
the totality; he sees the whole way and its end; he is comprehensive, original, 
groundbreaking. Talent, on the other hand, is shortsighted, and its mind encloses 
only fractional parts of the world. It goes behind the genius and piles up the 
stones with a strong hand, which the genius blasts from the rocks with powder. 


Anyone who knows Lassalle only from his socio-political writings does not 
know him; | would say, does not know the exterior of his mind. To judge Lassalle 
fairly, one must have read his great scientific works, especially his Heraclitus, and 
thoroughly so. What astonishing combinatorial ability, what brilliant sharpness, 
what concise succinctness, what virtuosity in peeling a core from millions of 
husks! Has anyone succeeded in finding even a single small original thought in 
Lassalle's works? Not a single one. The function of his mind was distillation, its 
product a cold, concentrated liquid. He reworked foreign ideas, with the most 
unreachable mastery, but never owned a single one. 


Moreover, he was a false prophet; but this must not be misunderstood. | 
use the term "false prophet" not in the usual sense of the adjective, but merely in 
contrast to the true prophet. The "false prophet," like any great statesman, brings 
humanity forward, but at the same time, he seeks outward success, fame, honor; 
the true prophet, on the other hand, seeks only inner peace, peace of heart, the 
death of compassion for humanity. The goals that Lassalle pursued are too well 
known for me to need to reveal them. 


Lassalle was the first in Germany to make a truly practical proposal to 
reach the first station on the "road to Rome." This proposal reflects his significant 
talent in its purest form. His ideal was borrowed from Fichte. He saw only a free 
humanity in the distant future, not a dead one, which is why, as | said above, he 
was merely a talent; for he first saw with foreign eyes; then he saw only a part of 
the future path of humanity: his knowledge was fragmented knowledge, 
piecemeal. This ideal now was no longer a means of agitation. As an eminent 
practical man, he seldom brushed against it, and then always quietly with the 
wings of his mind. Instead, he clung to the next thing with demonic wildness and 
concentrated all his energies on it. His own words may characterize his method: 


A theoretical achievement is all the better, the more completely it draws all, 
even the most distant and final consequences, from the principle it has 
developed. 
A practical achievement is all the more powerful, the more it concentrates 
on the first point, from which everything else follows. 

(Capital and Labor.) 


It is well known that facts have given this brilliant statement its 
consecration. Lassalle's first point was universal and direct suffrage, which was 
soon granted. 


His second point was state credit. | have explained in my main work why 
Lassalle was caught in an error in this regard. In the present state, such a 
demand finds no consideration. It is not, as he believed, the second point on the 
"road to Rome,” but the third, and one might even say that it is no station at all. 


First, all attempts at reconciliation between capital and labor must be 
exhausted before the free competition of labor with capital is demanded from all 
sides from below. For free competition of labor with capital means: total fallow 
land for capital. Where would the manufacturers get their workers if they took 
none, when the state enabled the workers through the granting of state credit to 
associate independently? That would have to be the dumbest worker who would 
still toil in the bondage of capital if he could enter into the free service of the 
productive associations! 


| have therefore set up such a reconciliation attempt between capital and 
labor as the second point. It is significantly closer than state credit and is at the 
same time more practical because it is based on something real, on something 
already existing, namely: the participation of workers in profits, which has already 
appeared sporadically with the best success for both workers and capitalists. 


All the energy in the lower social strata must be concentrated on this 
demand if a new success is to be recorded in the annals of social history; for the 
need for reform is in no way recognized from above, and a thousand honest 
hands in the upper strata will not help. So, workers, place this specific demand 
for the participation of labor in the profits of capital in these hands, and — | stake 
my entire existence on this — reconciliation between capital and labor will take 
place. What was once presaged and fell on the clasped hands like the shadow of 
a dove, which became visible in all the great moments of humanity, will happen. 


Virtually, this reconciliation of capital with labor is pure communism, and | 
believe that it would need only a short time for its development. | also believe that 
it would soon take a form that would persist because it would express the 
transfer of all property into the hands of the state differently than the principle: 


transformation of private property into collective property, as it can manifest itself 
in the various forms of organization? This principle is already realized in every 
joint-stock company, and it is a matter of a corresponding generalization of the 
existing good form to all branches of economic life. 


Will it further be practical concerning living labor if, for example, Berlin 
determines: X. in Sigmaringen is suitable to be a blacksmith, Y. in Stallup6nen to 
be a silversmith? Should every citizen then send the certificate of his qualification 
for a certain profession along with his wish to pursue this profession to Berlin? 
Such centralization might be possible, but certainly not practical. 


In short: the focal point of true communism would fall into large 
associations, whose activities would find their regulator in a body of 
representatives from all parts of the country. 


Next, a progressive inheritance tax should be introduced on the path of 
social reforms, which would become increasingly strict after certain periods until 
the remaining work products from the entire past life of humanity would be 
concentrated as public property in the hands of the state or large associations. 


Such a tax would not awaken great suffering in individuals. If all the rich 
were to give up all their capital now — then, of course, one would demand the 
most painful sacrifice from them. A gradual reduction, on the other hand, would 
be easily borne, first, because no real enjoyment would have to be sacrificed 
through the blessings of the new conditions, and second, because the reform 
would extend over several generations, thus being reflected in an ever-purer 
consciousness. 


The first stages on the way to the Institute of Free Love would be the legal 
establishment of polygamous marriage and the optional transfer of children to the 
state. The second stage would be the mandatory transfer of children from six to 
seven years old, and the last would be the transfer of infants. 


There is no doubt that even then, when the Institute of Free Love is legally 
sanctioned, monogamous marriages will still exist as before; for the love of 
married couples often develop into true friendships, and people also become 
milder, i.e., the sexual drive irritates them less and less from generation to 
generation. A transformation of the driving factors occurs, and as spiritual life 
gains strength, the demonic unconscious life of the blood loses energy. Yes, it is 
even very likely that for this reason, a general voluntary return to monogamy will 
take place. 


As a very peculiar form of marriage, which will gain more and more 
followers, the purely intellectual marriage presents itself, which barely 


approaches the actual purpose of marriage: copula carnalis is principally 
excluded. People unite only to achieve ideal goals together. Two beings, whose 
activities are ten times more successful in union than in isolation, want to live 
together like brother and sister. Since the marital bond would be cast in a false 
light, they form a mock marriage in the good sense of the word. 


This intellectual marriage would be the transitional form for celibacy, which 
would not be brought about by external circumstances — as is often the case 
now, especially among women — but would arise spontaneously from the soul. 


V. Higher Perspective. 


So | have arrived at the point where | may note that | only speak so freely 
and candidly about the two great ideals: communism and free love, because they 
are not my ideals, for | have learned and hold something far better in my hand. 


| refer to my main work and to the essays on Buddhism and Christianity in 
this second volume. My ethics are identical to the ethics of Buddha and that of 
the Savior, both of which demand absolute renunciation: poverty (or what 
amounts to the same: mere satisfaction of life's necessities even in the midst of 
abundance) and virginity. 


Christ dissolved one bond after another through commandments from 
man: external possessions, family ties, marital bonds — and Buddha did the 
same after he had set himself as a shining example: he renounced the throne, 
gave away all possessions, became a beggar, and henceforth touched no 
woman. | also recall the beautiful Wessanthara story, in which Buddha gave 
away his wife and his lovely children as alms. 


My philosophy looks beyond the ideal state, beyond communism and free 
love, and teaches a free, compassionate humanity the death of humanity. In the 
ideal state, i.e., in the forms of communism and free love, humanity will show the 
"Hippocratic face": it is doomed to perish, and not only it, but also the entire 
universe. — 


Heaven and earth will pass away. 
Christ. 


The universe will most certainly be destroyed. 
Buddha. 


| know well that there are many who, like the excellent Riehl, long to return 
to the solid forms of the Middle Ages, to the established classes: to a capable, 
rich nobility, a wealthy bourgeoisie, to craftsmanship on narrow but golden 
ground, to defiant peasants; and to strict family discipline in all classes: to fear of 
God, reverence for old age, unconditional obedience of children. But was it not 
the result of a whim of individuals that all these forms, which stood firm in the 
Middle Ages, had to be attributed "eternal" duration, only to become brittle and 
break over time? Or was it the imperishable course of humanity according to 
divine laws, the immutable holy will of the deity that shattered these iron forms 
before the world? The wise man recognizes this law and bows in humility, yes, 
with deep joy, for at the end of the path lies the death of humanity, which is 
preferable to its most excellent and beautiful life. 


In the ideal state, humanity will feel as King Lear did when all his deep 
suffering dissolved in the sight of his clear Cordelia: 


Where was |? Where am |? — Bright day? — 
| am greatly deceived — | would almost die of pity, 
Do | see others? — how am | then? 
| will not swear that my hand does not hurt — 
Let me see! — | feel this needle sting — 
If only | were convinced of my condition! 
(Act IV, Scene VII.) 


And like King Lear, humanity will also be convinced of its painless 
condition, but only to soon sink into the arms of the better, that is, to die. The life 
of nations is fundamentally like the life of individuals, and this is most 
concentratedly reflected in King Lear: Lear dies with all his children: the root and 
the crown die, the whole tree withers. — 


Oh, you shattered masterpiece of creation! 
Thus, the great universe ends its use. 
To Nothingness. 
(Act IV, Scene VI.) 


| would consider it a lack of respect towards my teachers, who are also my 
dearest friends, to allow myself to incur guilt if | were to conclude this essay 
without having thought of the "divine" Plato. 


In his ripest fruit of thought, in the books on the state, he has dealt very 
thoroughly, with unsurpassable dialogical representation, with the best possible 
state constitution and has arrived at the most surprising results. 


The essential point of his treatise is that he composed the social body out 
of three components: from manual workers in the broadest sense, from warriors, 
and from rulers. Basically, there are two classes, for the rulers were taken from 
the warriors (guards). 


To the ruled, the rulers prescribed only the best laws: within the legal limits, 
the life of the manual workers could be shaped as they wished. In this lower 
class, there was private property and monogamy. In the upper, purer class, 
however, there was lack of property (sustenance provided by the lower class) 
and community of women. 


All children were raised by the state (weak ones were killed), tested, and 
after examination, those from the lower class who were suitable for the role of 


guards were promoted to the upper class, while those from the upper class who 
did not show exceptional qualities were demoted to the lower class. 


In this way, the rigid but necessary boundary between the two classes was 
most beautifully and justly broken: the wall was almost indestructible but 
surmountable. 


Thus, the state's education of children became a general law; on the other 
hand, communism and polygamy were institutions that encompassed only the 
purest class. Thus, the "divine" Plato clearly and distinctly pronounced that his 
laws and nobler forms were to replace private property and monogamy. 


Plato had an extraordinarily keen mind. So it did not escape him that 
education (both gymnastic and musical) has the most beneficial effects in 
progressive enhancement. He pointed out that educated parents produce gifted 
children, and these in turn, growing up in the pure ether of education, would 
produce nobler and more intellectually capable children (De Rep. IV). Goethe 
says the same thing with the words: 


One could give birth to educated children, 
If the parents were educated. 


From this ideal state of Plato, one can also very clearly recognize the 
tremendous progress that humanity has since made. Plato rightly believed that 
his state could only encompass a very small part of the Greek people: he made a 
very specific, very narrow scope an essential condition of his state. Moreover, he 
probably believed with difficulty that his ideal could ever become real. Nowadays, 
however, the social question extends across all peoples, and one seeks the best 
form for all of humanity to realize it. 


This swells the chest, and the soul looks out with joyful, radiant eyes. 
Finally, one more remark. 


If you ask me whether | want to be a citizen of an ideal state, | will flatly 
say: No! 


But if you ask me whether | would put my property, blood, and life into 
realizing an ideal state, | will, without any hesitation or limitation, say: Yes! 


| would say "no" because | have no interest in an ideal state in regard to 
my individual well-being. 


But | would say "yes" because the salvation of humanity depends on the 
ideal state. 


The individual can exist in the most decayed social conditions and in all 
conceivable forms of government, in the most absolute monarchy as well as in 
the most unbridled republic; — the masses only in the ideal state; for only there 
must they have tasted everything that the earth offers in terms of pleasures, in 
order to be able to turn away from life itself. This satisfaction of the desires of all 
is possible only in the ideal state. Since this is the case and because the destiny 
of humanity is salvation, the ideal state must appear, and therefore, it will also 
become real. 


Moreover, it would be a serious mistake to think that the social question 
concerns only the lower classes: the individuals of the upper classes are to be 
made indifferent against their will, while those of the lower classes are to be 
made indifferent with their will. The social question is an educational issue. 


As in the time of Christ, the social conditions of our time are as follows: 
above, licentiousness, superstition (spiritualism), restlessness, decay, desperate 
calls for a motive that can be internalized; below, despair, misery, need, wild cries 
for salvation from unbearable conditions. 


No cathedral socialists, no liberal parties, and no heroes with knotty sticks 
can help. Neither the reformed Jesuit order, nor even less the Freemason order 
can help. The latter includes both the just and the unjust, the good and the bad, 
and its activity is significantly limited, directed almost exclusively toward the 
welfare of its members. No class can help, not even the Church, for it must make 
countless compromises with the weaknesses of men, their class prejudices, and 
their attachment to power. 


Everywhere there is ignorance, and therefore the organs of the spirit are 
atrophied. One lays one's ear on the heart of the people and says: | hear nothing; 
one looks into the heart of the people and says: | see nothing; or one lays one's 
hand on the chest of the people and says: it is comfortably warm, like one feels 
warmth when holding a snowball in one's hand. 


What is needed is a league of the good and the just, a league formed only 
by the good and the just, and its activity directed at all humanity, or in one word: 
Grail Knights, Templars, fervent servants of the divine law embodied in the dove: 
love of the fatherland, justice, love of humanity, and chastity. 


Years ago, Gutzkow wrote: 


Our time is ripe for a new Messianic revelation. What would the mighty 
begin with a personality that carries within itself all the conditions of a great 
prophet? Whether pure in its beginnings, dignified in its education, gifted 
with the power of speech, or deeply immersed in its studies so as not to be 


frightened by the darkness of erudition, whether more moral in its conduct, 
more abstemious, modest, whether it binds people through a winning 
personality and whether it is a great poet of life, who is worthy of being his 
own subject — who would want to hold him in chains, to weary him with 
the small annoyances of our civilization? He would be to the world what 
Christ was to the Jews. There is a silence in the souls of the world that 
sharpens the ear to perceive the sighing and the nearness of the deity. 
(The Knights of the Spirit.) 


Who would resist a league of only three such pure "Templars," who bear 
the dove of the Holy Spirit in their hearts and on their breasts? Not all of 
humanity, which would become as pliable as clay, to whom they would give the 
form that lives in their spirit and in their hearts: the form of a painless humanity. 


Ninth Essay. 
Practical Socialism. 


Dedicated to the German workers. 


The light of heaven cannot be shattered, 

Nor can the sunrise be obscured 

By purple cloaks or dark robes, 

The Hussites follow the Albigensians, 

And repay with blood those who once suffered. 

After Huss and Ziska come Luther, Huts, 

The Thirty Years’ War, the Cevennes riders, 

The stormers of the Bastille, and so on. 
Lenau. 


Three speeches to the German workers. 


|. The Character Portrait of Ferdinand Lassalle. 
Il. The Social Task of the Present. 
Ill. The Divine and Human Law. 


Should the breeze of the Holy Spirit: the suffocating compassion for 
mankind, grasp me just a little more, so that it drives me out of my peaceful 
solitude, in which | am so infinitely happy, out into the world, as Buddha, Christ, 
and in the deep poetry of Parzival have seized and whipped me, then | would 
hold the following three speeches to the German workers. 


February 28, 1876.**" 


*I"l The author died shortly thereafter, on March 31, 1876. 


First Speech. 
The Character Portrait of Ferdinand Lassalle. 


Tossed by the favor and hatred of parties, 
his character portrait wavers in history. 
Schiller. 


| have justified myself today before all true men 
of science and will, in any case, 
be justified one day in history. 

Lassalle. 


German Workers! 


It has always been the case, German workers, and as long as you do not 
have the time, due to your exhausting labor, to extract it from the works of history, 
you must believe your educated friends — that the character portrait of a 
people's tribune, who dedicated his entire existence to improving your condition, 
was vehemently tossed about by the waves of parties and for a long time did not 
find a secure place above humanity, nor could his doctrine be preserved in its 
complete purity. Hardly had he disappeared from the world stage when all kinds 
of self-appointed and unappointed people traced his life's journey, one 
discovering this, another that, one attributing one meaning to his doctrine, 
another a different one. Instead of the unified principle that flowed from his 
burning great soul, there emerged a multitude of forms of this one principle, none 
of which ever fully captured its content: they merely revolved around its center. 


But, German workers, it has always been the case that the fire, which 
flowed from an enthusiastic heart and head, remains quietly illuminating, while 
the delusions of the misinterpretations of teachings more or less pompously 
come forward and that a true successor always steps forward at the right time as 
a real successor of the priesthood to take the flaming torch, making it shine even 
brighter. 


The teachings of the truth are immortal, the spirit of truth is immortal. After 
all, it is not a matter of producing something from nothing in science, not about a 
sudden appearance of light out of darkness, but about producing a continuation 
from the already existing truth, a continuation of the truth that has been planted 
by the heralds of mankind, a continuation and expansion of this truth. 


So, too, did Lassalle not create or invent the social movement; for the 
social movement is identical with the political movement, and the latter, in turn, is 


identical with the movement of humanity, and you will recognize that the 
movement of humanity began when the first human beings came into existence. 


But Lassalle gave this movement, as it existed in his time, a clear 
expression; he brought it to the consciousness of the workers of his time, and 
thereby, first, accelerated its pace tenfold, then revealed its goal. And therefore, 
German workers, one can, although it is, as | repeat, only a single social 
movement from the beginning of humanity to its end, nevertheless speak of a 
specifically German social movement brought about by Lassalle. 


Through Lassalle, we have gained a very specifically German workers’ 
movement, which bears the clear imprint of his powerful spirit and can no longer 
be removed from the world, but can only succeed if it is continued in the spirit of 
its creator. With this, | come directly to the point that | have in mind: | say to you 
that the purpose of these speeches is to turn you away from the errors and to 
bring you back to the spirit of Lassalle; then, to internalize this spirit within you 
and finally to give birth to enthusiasm in you through a new goal, i.e., the 
specifically German spirit, to give the social movement a tenfold accelerated 
pace through you. 


It will also become clear what position | take on this specifically German 
movement and also where this movement merges into the general movement of 
humanity. 


In general, however, | want to express to you my position towards you with 
the words of Lassalle: 


| have not come to speak to you to please you, but to tell you the whole 
truth plainly and, where necessary, without sparing your feelings. 
(Worker's Reading Book 4.) 


We must first immerse ourselves in the spirit of Lassalle's agitation. By 
doing so, we will gain the true character portrait of the great tribune, that is, the 
image of the agitator, not of the private man Lassalle, who history cannot be 
concerned with. Whether the private man Lassalle kissed a hundred girls or 
none, whether he had a pension of a thousand or a hundred thousand thalers, 
whether he was a gambler or not, whether he had illusions or not, whether the 
bullet of his opponent hit his chest or his back — all this cannot and must not 
concern us. What alone should interest us is how the man, in the priestly robe of 
truth, spoke and how he guarded the holy flame of truth. 


Thus, we must consider: 


1) The conviction of Lassalle, the foundation on which he stood and fell; 


2) The practical sense of Lassalle, the essence of his agitational activity; 
3) The historical significance of Lassalle, the place he occupies among the 
great dead of humanity. 


German workers! A man may be so intellectual in his conversation, he 
may, in his ordinary life, be so witty, quick-witted, and significant, so intellectual 
and so significant in his works, but never as much as in the composition of the 
same writing, concentrated or simultaneously as much as he puts into it, the 
quintessence of the best part of his being. 


We must turn to the writings of Lassalle to grasp the conviction, the 
scientific confession, of the man. 


He had, as he himself said: 


Driven by a Faustian impulse, | have worked through the most rigorous 
efforts from the philosophy of the Greeks and Roman law through the 
various subjects of historical science to modern political economy and 
statistics. 

(The Indirect Tax, 135.) 


And | can testify, with full Knowledge of every line he wrote, that no talent has 
better succeeded and will better succeed than he did in assimilating the entire 
education of his era. It was not boastfulness when he proudly exclaimed: 


| write every line that | write, armed with the entire education of my century. 
(Capital and Labor, 241.) 


He had the right to say it. He was a great talent and at the same time an 
educated man in the strictest sense of the word. He had no wings, but he clung 
to the wings of the geniuses with wild energy, and they carried him to the heights 
of science. There he gained an almost complete overview of the real conditions 
of humanity, and what was the first result of this overview? 


German workers, mark my words well and let them burn into your hearts: 
the first overview brought him back to the land where his cradle stood. He felt 
himself as a German; in his heart, the love of his fatherland ignited, and from all 
the pores of his being, the flame of love for Germany beat. 


| consider this fact so extraordinarily important, not only for the purpose of 
gaining a clear, correct picture of Lassalle's character but also for the entire 
further life of the German nation, that | will deal with it in more detail, as | am 
given time. 


Within the framework of this lecture, | would rather cut everything else 
short than be too brief here. 


In the year 1848, as is well known, the French fought for the Republic, the 
Germans for national unity. While in France, the modern social question 
appeared clearly on the stage of the revolution, in Germany, in the excited tide of 
the people, one could only see the demand for national unity. It was believed that 
unity would bring everything else: freedom, equality, brotherhood, of its own 
accord. Lassalle, like every German whose heart was in the right place, took part 
in the revolution. The ideal of the 23-year-old youth was already German unity, 
and with all the spontaneous warm enthusiasm of youth, but also with all the 
confusion and immaturity of youth, he devoted himself to the sacred struggle. 


The reaction caught up with him, struck him, and the result was the 
complete surrender of the young man to his "Faustian drive." He studied, studied 
with the burning thirst for knowledge of a Jew — | do not need to say more. What 
he studied, he has already told you with his own words. The fruit of his studies 
was very significant, scientific works: the system of acquired rights and 
Heraclitus, the obscure of Ephesus. In these works, he displayed all the fine 
intellectual qualities of his spirit in the highest perfection. 


Whoever thoroughly examines these works, despite their theoretical 
nature, will already find the image of the later people's man. From just a few 
sentences, one can develop the entire program of the people's man. 


German workers! Whoever seriously follows in the footsteps of the great 
intellectual heroes of the human race must, | believe, feel what always touches 
the gods: that there is a trace, but over all the traces, the genius of humanity, the 
truth, has spoken its blessing, it has sanctified them all. But for each particular 
human individual, there is a trace, a single one, at the sight of which the 
innermost soul trembles. Why? Because the individual discovers in this trace his 
own image, the trace is at the same time the unfolding of the inner core of his 
being; it appears as if the eye simultaneously sees: a shout of joy resonates from 
the soul, that it has found itself. 


And which path attracted Lassalle magnetically? Which great deceased 
had outshone all other geniuses of all times and cast flames into the heart of 
Lassalle? 


It was a German man, an ornament of our nation, the most brilliant 
philosophical politician of all times: Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 


That this name is unfamiliar to most of you, perhaps to all of you, German 
workers, that most of you, perhaps all of you, are hearing this name for the first 


time today, that you all have been separated from the intellectual life of this 
German man Fichte — see, German workers, that is what drove me out of my 
blissful solitude, what whipped me into your midst. You are disinherited, in the 
most terrible and shameful way: you do not know the intellectual heroes of your 
nation. 


Not having champagne, not having riding horses and carriages, not having 
diamonds and pearls, not having castles and villas — that is not disinheritance 
and not misfortune; but to be separated from art and science, in a night full of 
soul-deadening darkness, to have no clearer consciousness than the animals, to 
live in the cold, barren night of ignorance — that is disinheritance, German 
workers, and that arouses that suffocating compassion with you in nobler 
natures, that gives them no more rest day and night, until their fine hands are 
placed in your rough hands, until external peace, outer comfort, and outer 
tranquility are completely sacrificed for you. 


So it was Fichte who captivated Lassalle, completely captivated him; and 
Lassalle remained in Fichte's arms until the deadly bullet struck him, and a 
significant life was extinguished, the life of a true German, of Jewish confession. 


And now | want to develop from passages of Lassalle's writings the 
features of the German spirit. The most fervent, luminous, deliberate patriotism of 
the German man, in which the fervent but unclear patriotism of the 23-year-old 
youth had transformed itself. 


The war of Napoleon against Austria broke out in the year 1859, and 
Prussia armed itself to possibly take France's side against Austria. 


That was the time when the mature politician, the German politician 
Lassalle, came forward, and he published a writing bearing the title: "The Italian 
War and the Task of Prussia," which caused a great stir in the educated circles of 
Germany, a writing that rightfully drew great attention. What clear reasoning, 
what mature judgment on political questions, what luminous presentation! 


In this writing, the following two passages interest us today: 


Woe to democracy if it ever abandons principles in politics. It is not 
granted, like the cabinets, the politics of circumstances, the means of 
information, the breach of principles. Its enormous power, but also its entire 
viability, depends on the politics of principles and on the loyalty with which 
it adheres to them. 

(24.) 


The second passage reads: 


The principle of democracy has its foundation and wellspring in the 
principle of free nationalities. It stands without it in the air. This principle 
suffers a single limitation, which is therefore only a limitation and not an 
exception, because it flows from the concept itself that the principle of 
nationality derives its justification. The principle of nationality is rooted in 
the right of the national spirit to its own historical development and 
self-realization. 


(8.) 


German workers! These passages are extremely important for the 
assessment of Lassalle's conviction, and | recommend them to your serious 
attention. In the first passage, Lassalle says that democracy stands and falls with 
its principle, i.e., with its firm foundation, and in the second passage, this 
foundation is expanded into the free nationality, into the right of the national spirit 
to its own historical development and self-realization. 


And what does that mean in other words, German workers? It means on 
the one hand: Woe to the wretch who reaches beyond his fatherland and in pitiful 
cosmopolitanism, in trivial, weak, disgusting cosmopolitanism, betrays his 
fatherland; and on the other hand, it means: Surrender yourself to the spirit of 
your people, surrender yourself to the historical development of the nation to 
which you belong, with all the strength of your body, with all the strength of your 
soul. 


German workers, be aware of the warning of our great deceased friend, 
who is certainly present in this assembly, because he has celebrated his 
resurrection in at least one of us, be aware of Lassalle's warning: 


Whoever does not cling to the native soil, to the sacred soil of his 
fatherland, is a wretch, an unworthy, wicked boy. 


Three years had passed. Then came the moment in our friend's life when 
his full heart could pour out its joyful cheer, its enthusiastic thanks to the whole 
world. Lassalle celebrated with a powerful hymn before the intellectual elite of 
Berlin his great teacher Fichte. 


German workers! Whoever is ungrateful to his teachers is a scoundrel. If 
one does not thank the man who taught him, say, to read and write, he is a 
scoundrel. By this measure, judge yourselves and your acquaintances. The 
teaching profession, even in its most modest and humble form as a village school 
teacher, is the noblest profession. Never forget this, German workers. Hats off to 
your teachers! 


In this beautiful soeech, Lassalle raises the question: 


What is it that makes a man a great man? 
He answers the question with the words: 


Only this one thing: that he gathers within himself the spirit of the nation to 
which he belongs into a focal point and, through this gathering, somehow 
brings it to the purest expression and to further development; that thus the 
national spirit in this man finds its expression and somewhere its clearest 
manifestation and activity of itself cast into a specific individuality. 


Then he presented Fichte with this wreath: 


Here, in Berlin, Fichte hurled those flames of thought at the foreign 
conqueror, which even today fill the chest of every German not entirely 
extinguished with enthusiasm and penetrate it with a sacred fire. Here, in 
this city, he delivered those speeches to the German nation, which, as one 
of the mighty monuments of our people, surpasses in depth and strength 
everything that has been handed down to us from this genre in the 
literature of all times and peoples. 
Here, in this city, he delivered those speeches in 1808, at a time when 
everything cowardly and frightened submitted to the world ruler, but he 
alone stood firm, the flash of thought swinging in his hand, his gaze fixed 
on the eternal, mocking all danger in his endeavor, as he himself says, 
from the outset putting aside the fear of death. So he stood there, an 
eternal triumph for the moral greatness of all true philosophy! 

(23.) 


Delving further into Fichte's popular philosophy, he said: 


But if Fichte conceives the economy of world-historical development in 
such a way that every national spirit has its own necessary function within 
it, then the question arises: what is the mission that he himself assigns to 
us, the German people? 

(26.) 


And the answer to this question, drawn from Fichte's works, was: 


Our chest must swell with joy, though initially not without amazement, to 
hear that the German people is not only a necessary moment in the 
development of the divine world plan, like every other, but is that which 
alone is the bearer of the concept upon which, according to Fichte, the 
empire of the future, the empire of complete freedom, is to be built, and 
from which alone the foundation of this empire and world age should 
proceed. 


But what was the precondition for this empire of the future, the empire of 
completed freedom? It was the foundation for this empire, its territory, the place 
of its existence, or in other words: German unity. 


Lassalle therefore concluded his speech with these words: 


On the day when all the bells ring out and announce the incarnation of this 
spirit, the birthday of the German state — on that day, we will also 
celebrate the true festival of Fichte, the wedding of his spirit with reality. 


German workers! In the moment that | communicate this to you, you will 
experience the confirmation of Lassalle’s patriotic love. It has become even more 
fervent, even more transfigured in the three years that have since passed. One 
might say that just as the deer pants for fresh water, so did Lassalle’s heart long 
for German unity. 


As Moses saw the Promised Land only from afar, as Fichte saw the bright 
image of the united German tribes only in a dream, so was Lassalle only allowed 
to behold the mirage of his patriotic heart. 


German workers! We are more fortunate. We stand on the ground upon 
which alone the empire of the future, the empire of the German nation, can be 
built. 


And once again | urge you in the name of Lassalle, but this time not in the 
form of a threat for treason, but as a promise of patriotism: 


Through your consuming love for Germany, for Germany alone, German 
workers, you are building the empire of the future for all of humanity. 


Heed these words. Repeat them to yourselves morning and evening, 
repeat them to yourselves hourly. Only when you are entirely and exclusively 
German in spirit can you liberate humanity. 


So said the greatest philosophical politician of Germany, Fichte, and so 
said his greatest pupil, Lassalle. 


Who created German unity? The German people created it without the 
slightest foreign aid but through the strength of their own arms. You and your 
brothers in the higher ranks have created it, the entire German people and its 
leaders. 


And as you have primarily helped to establish the territory for the German 
state, so you are also primarily called upon to build the temple of the future on 


this gloriously created ground. Be courageous in this, German workers; never let 
it slip from your memory. 


Thus, we have established the first characteristic in the character portrait of 
Lassalle. Lassalle was every inch a German patriot, every fiber of his heart, 
every strand of his mind was a German patriot. 


Focus your gaze on this first trait, German workers, and as you draw it in 
with thirsty lips, pledge to yourselves: to be German patriots and only Germans; 
for only as Germans can you work for humanity, not as simple-minded 
cosmopolitans, not as shallow, insipid dreamers of a flock with one shepherd in a 
time when nations clash and rub against each other like ice floes in a raging 
current. 


| now turn to Lassalle’s agitational activity. 


What, do you think, German workers, would you consider a mark of great 
theoretical and practical achievement? But it is better to make the question more 
concrete and tangible. 


Imagine the steam engine were still not a motor in our industrial life; it lay 
so far as only a purely theoretical achievement in the papers of the inventor. How 
would you judge this achievement if the inventor had merely thought of it for a 
specific branch of work and thus did not want to use it in all factories, nor on 
roads, waterways, or land? You would judge it small. But if everything were 
established, what purpose this invention is good for, would you then call his 
achievement great? You would call it great. 


Do what is right in your matters — 
The rest will take care of itself. 
(Goethe.) 


Regarding the illness of the German Confederation, the dualism of Prussia 
and Austria, he wrote: 


Political forms cannot be arbitrarily applied like labels on a wine bottle. 
Political forms are nothing more than the necessary and peculiar 
expression that real factual situations give themselves. Every real situation 
forms itself, attracts the form that is peculiar to it alone with the force of 
logic and necessity. 

(27.) 


And regarding the cure for the illness, he wrote: 


With the disintegration of Austria, the special status of Prussia falls away 
on its own, just as the sentence disappears with its opposite. Austria is 
annihilated — and Prussia and Germany cover themselves! On the day 
when Austria is stripped of its non-German provinces, on the day when 
Austria is reduced to 12,900,000 inhabitants belonging to the 
Confederation and is thereby pushed down to a position where it can no 
longer compete with Prussia in terms of population, intelligence, prestige, 
etc., on that day when Austria is simply transformed into a German 
province — on that day, not 12,900,000 inhabitants who can then first feel 
themselves as Germans will be returned to Germany, on that day the 
dualism is dissolved, and German unity first becomes unavoidable through 
the real power position of the states, made more possible in reality and 
thus unavoidable. 

(30.) 


German workers! From this, you can see that Lassalle wanted the 
complete destruction of Austria. It may now seem that Lassalle was a dreamer 
here; after all, we have a German Empire, and Austria still exists. But be 
reassured, it seems so to us. 


What Lassalle wanted was the complete destruction of the dualism 
between Prussia and Austria. However, he believed that a war with Austria would 
also bring about the complete destruction of the cancerous growth in the German 
body, and in that, he was mistaken. It was a superficial error. Essentially, Lassalle 
was not wrong. The dualism was only transformed into a milder form by the war 
of 1866: it still exists. One could say that through Prussia's victory over Austria, 
the tuberculosis of Germany was brought to a standstill. The slightest cold, 
however, brings tuberculosis back, which can only be radically cured in the free, 
mild air of a true German empire, i.e., the empire that also includes the German 
lands of Austria. 


This is the great difference between cabinet politics and far-sighted popular 
politics, that the former must move within the narrow confines of considerations, 
postponements, hesitations, and delays, etc., while the latter is always free, 
focused on the broader political perspectives and interests. And that is why 
German democracy, to which you, German workers, fully belong, still stands on 
that eminently practical demand of Lassalle: the total destruction of the concept 
of the state as it pertains to Austria. 


In the meantime, let us quietly allow this mature demand of the German 
people to ripen in those circles where the great political questions rub against 
and push each other, namely in diplomatic circles. The destruction of Austria is 
only a matter of time, firstly because we cannot do without both the 
German-Austrians and they themselves will necessarily emerge from the 


struggles of the future with the desire to unite with Germany; secondly, because 
through the rebirth of the South Slavs, i.e., through their entry into an 
independent political life, the cultural mission of Austria is fulfilled. In the new 
arrangement of things, Hungary will be transformed into an independent state 
most intimately connected with Germany, and their suffering will be mutually 
relieved, as will the Hungarian people's joy and vice versa. 


So hold firmly to what Lassalle determined in this direction. | want to say it 
once more in different words from his mouth, because what is necessary cannot 
be repeated enough: 


Into the most German consciousness must be spoken: the concept of the 
Austrian state must be torn apart, shredded, destroyed, pulverized — its 
ashes must be scattered to all the winds! 

(30.) 


In a similar way, Lassalle was by no means mistaken when he said: 


On the day when the special state of Austria is destroyed, the various 
colors on the barriers between Bavaria, Wurttemberg, etc., will also 
disappear. On that day, Germany was constituted. Everything else will then 
follow on its own, as according to the law of gravity. 

(31.) 


If the battle of Koniggratz had resulted in the complete destruction of the 
dualism between Austria and Prussia, then the various colors on the barriers 
within Germany would have disappeared. Therefore, they will also disappear 
when the entire dualism is abolished. There will be a day when Austria and the 
barriers within Germany will collapse together. 


With the same clear vision with which Lassalle outlined Germany's position 
in Europe, he also defined the relationship of true German democracy to false 
German democracy. 


In the process of clarifying the political parties in Prussia during his time, 
he proceeded from the great practical principle that Fichte had established: 


The powerful political means is 'to express what is.’ 
(What Now? 35.) 


The consequences of this are as follows: 


All great political action consists in expressing what is, and begins with 
that. 


All political triviality consists in concealing and disguising what is. 
(ibid. 35.) 


With these clear practical principles in his hand, Lassalle held the political 
parties of his homeland. 


He began with the demand to establish a true, German, democratic party. 
He said: 


It is much better to separate all fresh elements and unite them under a 
great and strong banner; 
(Worker's Reading Book 61.) 


and making this better more concrete, he meant: 


The working class must constitute itself as an independent political party 
and make universal and direct suffrage its principal slogan and banner. 
The representation of the working class in the legislative bodies of 
Germany — this alone can satisfy its legitimate interests politically. A 
peaceful and legal agitation for this, using all legal means, this must and 
should be the political program of the workers’ party. 

(Open Letter 7.) 


See, German workers, this was an eminently practical demand in the 
purely political field. The success, as we know, did not fail to materialize. Your 
party was constituted and can no longer perish; it can only grow stronger and 
more massive. 


However, take note, German workers, of how our deceased friend viewed 
the relationship of the workers' party to the Progressive Party. 


It is self-evident how this workers' party should behave towards the 
German Progressive Party. 


To constitute itself everywhere as an independent party entirely separate 
from the Progressive Party, to support the Progressive Party on such 
points and issues where the interest is a common one, but to decisively 
turn its back on it and oppose it where it diverges, thereby forcing the 
Progressive Party to either advance or continue to develop and surpass 
the level of progress, or else sink ever deeper into the swamp of 
insignificance and powerlessness. 

(ib. 7.) 


Hold very firmly, very firmly, German workers, to the declaration of your 
master: 


Truth and justice, even against an enemy — and above all, it is proper for 
the working class to deeply engrain this in itself! — is the first duty of man. 
(ib. 10.) 


What did Lassalle want, then, in purely political terms? Yes, | may even 
extend the question much further: what did he want in political-social terms? 


He wanted only — note this well, German workers — he wanted only 
universal and direct suffrage. 


Admirable restraint! In the mind of this rare man lay the entire chain of 
social development, whose first link is universal and direct suffrage and whose 
last link is the ideal state, the realized dream of all good and just people: a chain 
of incalculable length. And what did he say to the German workers, i.e., when he 
stepped onto the practical ground? He said only: 


Organize yourselves as a general German workers' association for the 
purpose of a skillful and peaceful, but relentless, tireless agitation for the 
introduction of universal and direct suffrage in all German lands. From the 
moment when this association also includes 100,000 German workers, it 
will already be a power to be reckoned with. Spread this call to every 
workshop, to every village, to every hut. Let the city workers pour their 
higher insight and education over the rural workers. Debate this, discuss it 
everywhere, daily, relentlessly, incessantly, as that great English agitation 
once established the foundation, in peaceful, public assemblies, as in 
private meetings, the necessity of universal and direct suffrage. The more 
the echo of your voice reverberates through millions, the more irresistibly 
the pressure of the same will be. 

(Reply Letter 33.) 


Repeat this daily, tirelessly, over and over again, always the same! The 
more it is repeated, the more it takes hold, the more powerful it grows. 


All the art of practical success consists in this, all power at any time must 
be concentrated on one point — the most important point. Do not look to the right 
or to the left, be deaf to everything that is not universal and direct suffrage and 
everything that is connected to and leads to it! 


If you truly spread this call through the 89 to 96 percent of the total 
population that | have shown make up the poor and disenfranchised 
classes of society, then your wishes will no longer be resisted! Universal 
suffrage will be felt as a warm desire by 89 to 96 percent of the population, 
spreading warmth through the entire national body — rest assured, 


gentlemen, there is no power that can long resist it! 
(ib. 35.) 


You can also see from this, German workers, how Lassalle conceived the 
essence of true agitation, and | ask you from a warm heart to engrave this deeply 
in your soul; for only, only along the path urgently recommended by Lassalle is it 
possible to achieve greatness. 


In every true and genuine agitation, it is primarily about creating a spiritual 
atmosphere. All members of the body politic must feel that something new is in 
the air. This new thing follows them into the darkest corners of their homes; it 
becomes a part of the air they breathe; it accompanies them in public life; it sits 
with them at breakfast and dinner; it sits with them while they perform their work 
tasks; it accompanies them to the theater, to concerts, to balls; it goes to bed with 
them; it stands up with them. 


The air becomes heavier and heavier; breathing becomes more difficult: 
then finally comes the long-awaited release from this torment, then finally a flash 
through the air: this demand is granted. It is not a violent overthrow; it is not a 
revolution in the usual sense; it is the most peaceful, gradual transformation of a 
society that feels, almost without realizing it, that it has arrived at a new stage of 
its development. It is the greatest victory of human civilization. 


The longing for the snow-covered mountains 

And their clouds chokes and chokes and kills. 

You call this weakness! | call it strength. 

The love of homeland is the clear source 

From which every noble feeling 

Springs. Whoever does not love the homeland, cannot 
Love anything! — — — 


German workers! | burn the words of the great poet into your hearts: Love 
of the fatherland is the mother of every noble feeling. Whoever does not love the 
fatherland, cannot love anything! 


Finally, the hour of farewell approaches. The noble Venetian tears himself 
away from his old father and leaves. He turns pale and staggers. His wife cries 
out in mortal fear: "He is dying!" But he pulls himself together one last time. He 
calls out: 


Light! Light! - —- 
My father, your hand — also your hand, 
Wife, wife! — — 


Marina grasps a hand that makes her shiver with icy coldness. She has felt 
that it is the hand of a dying person. She asks him, half-mad with pain: 


My Foscari, how are you? 
He answers: “Well” — and dies. His heart was broken. 


Do you see, German workers, that love of the fatherland, the "mother of 
every noble feeling!" It was love for the country, for the state, that was completely 
independent of persons. Only a fool can hate his country if people have wronged 
him. To ensure that his great glorification of love of fatherland is perfect, the 
brilliant Englishman also touches on this point. When the guards of Foscari 
express their astonishment that someone could love a country that caused him 
so much pain, he replies: 


The native land has not wronged me 
Ah! It is the seed that persecutes me: 
My fatherland takes me into its faithful arms like a mother. 


| also declare to you that the greatest Italian poet, Dante, who, like Byron, 
languished in exile, placed the traitors to their homeland in the ninth circle of hell, 
i.e., in the lowest and most terrible, in a place where the desolate barrenness and 
coldness in the heart of a man without a homeland are symbolically depicted by 
the fact that the criminals crouch between icebergs and every tear they weep 
freezes immediately upon their faces. It is the cold hell, which is much more 
terrible than the hot one. 


| also call to you the words of our great poet Schiller, which some of you 
have certainly heard: 


To the homeland, to the dear one, bind yourself, 
Hold on to it with all your heart! 
Here are the strong roots of your strength. 


And from this love and all other noble feelings that love of the homeland 
gives birth to, — the accursed ones, whom your ear has heard, want to separate 
you. It is not enough for them that you are separated from all treasures of culture 
and, in total darkness of the spirit, live a bestial existence, — they also want to 
extinguish the last noble spark in your hearts that is independent of intellectual 
culture, which lies demonically in the blood, which lies in the chest of the raw 
savage, as it does in that of the noblest person, yes, even in the animals; for 
what holds many birds back in winter? Love for the homeland. What do they fear 
more than starvation? A life far from the homeland. What drives the feathered 
singers, who migrate to milder lands in autumn, back in the spring? Love for the 


homeland. But should you be worse than wild beasts? The barrenness of the 
heart should step into the barrenness of your spirit; you should lose all sense of 
home and all land beneath your feet and chase phantoms; you should be cast 
out into the desert of homelessness, despised, scorned, mocked by the English, 
French, Italians, and Russians! 


For believe me, German workers; believe one who has put his keen ear to 
the throbbing heart of the Italian, English, and French people: every Frenchman, 
every Englishman, every Italian, whether he is a duke or a simple worker like 
you, is first and foremost a Frenchman, Englishman, or Italian, before he is a 
Marquis Posa, i.e., a cosmopolitan, a dreamer. But what am | saying? The 
comparison is wrong. The noble Marquis wanted a free, powerful Spain in order 
to reform the whole world with it. He was a true patriot. 


| lived for almost six full years on the Gulf of Naples in the most beautiful 
region of the world, but during that time | had to return to Germany twice to draw 
new strength from contact with the native soil; and when | finally left the country, 
where | had dreamed the most beautiful dreams of youth, and now eagerly drank 
in the harsh forest air of my homeland, tears long streamed from my eyes, | felt 
indescribably well, | felt that my rightful place was at the heart of the German 
state. 


Ah! The pitiable ones who do not feel that all the splendor of the most 
magical foreign lands cannot compare with the simple beauty of Germany, that 
the air of the foreign land is not the same as the air of the homeland! 


| go out with such "banished ones" into the open nature. "Oh, these fields, 
these forests, these ravines and hills!" | cry out full of praise. 


"They are the same as anywhere else," comes the cold reply. 
"Oh, this spicy, very peculiar scent of the air!" | exclaim. 

"It is the same air as in Paris or St. Petersburg: 80% 

nitrogen, 20% oxygen, and a bit of carbon dioxide." 

"It is no different!" the icy reply comes. 

"Then tell me the difference," | cry out, burning with indignation. 


See, German workers, there lies the mysterious nature of the homeland, 
the ineffable, which no one has yet expressed and no one will ever express. As 
Byron said: 


Oh how your sea breeze does my cheeks good: 
Related to my blood is its breath! 


Related to my blood is the breath! — That is it. The homeland lives in our blood; 
our blood is the embodiment of the homeland; our blood rejoices when the air of 
the homeland touches it again; our blood rejoices when it gazes through the eyes 
upon the fields, forests, hills, and valleys of the homeland. Why? Because the 
friend embraces the friend, the brother the brother, the child the mother. And just 
as little as friendship, brotherly love, or filial love can be explained as the main 
component, so little can love of the homeland. Only a part of all these feelings, 
the smallest part, can be illuminated by the spirit: The bloodstream is a 
mysterious life. 


But perhaps some might object: The progress of humanity lies precisely in 
weakening the drives that are in the blood, so that the warmth of feeling is 
increasingly transformed into the light of the spirit, so that only bright intellectual 
light resides in man. 


Another might say: It is a scientific fact that an ideal state will come that 
encompasses all of humanity; consequently, cosmopolitanism is to be placed 
above patriotism. 


To these heavy objections, | must respond. 


What would you think of a man who lived in Frankfurt am Main and had 
urgent business to attend to in Berlin, but who declared: if | do not leave for 
Berlin immediately, | can do my business in Frankfurt just as well? You would 
contemptuously say: The man is a fool, he should be locked up in a madhouse. 


It is exactly the same when someone today says: | want the ideal state; but 
if | cannot have it immediately, | would rather go for a walk and declaim. 


| repeat here what | already said in the first lecture: The cosmopolitan of 
our time wants to pick ripe fruit from an apple tree in May. 


And now let us cut through the core of the objections. 


Look around you in Europe. What do you see? You see six powerful 
states: Germany, Russia, France, England, Austria, and Italy. These six states 
are like six families living under one roof. Each family is a closed unit, with its 
own special interests. The result of this is friction between these different 
interests; from this friction arises quarrels, the quarrels are often not settled, and 
then a good fight ensues. Often, not just two families fight over some object, but 
several against each other. 


What determines the fate of the European states? Primarily the outcome of 
such conflicts, such interaction and counteraction. 


Have you, German workers, ever seen how a boatman rows from one 
bank of a river to the other? | see you nodding your heads. Good! Then you will 
have seen that if he aims exactly at the point on the opposite bank where he 
wants to land, but the boat doesn't end up there but much further upstream, it is 
because the water flows, that is, a certain current force carries the boat along. 
Just as the boatman rows in one direction, his endpoint lies higher than the place 
he wants to reach, and since the water is continuously flowing in the meantime, 
he finally lands at his intended point. In science, this resulting force from 
differently acting forces is called the diagonal of the parallelogram of forces. 


If we now apply this to the life of the European states, — and we are 
allowed to, German workers, because these laws prevail in all of nature, both in 
the starry sky and on earth and in the innermost part of man — then the fate of the 
entire European humanity in all general turmoil is the result of all individual 
aspirations of the great single national individualities that inhabit Europe, or also 
the diagonal of the parallelogram of the European national forces. Russia wants 
this, France wants that, Germany wants this, Austria wants that, Italy wants this, 
England wants that, and thus arises, not abruptly, but just like the flow of a river, 
the movement in the larger context of the European peoples. 


Now take a look, German workers, at a single state, for example, within 
Germany. Here you first have many individual states: Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Brunswick, etc. What now shapes the movement of the German people in the 
larger context? It is exactly the same thing that | have described to you in relation 
to Europe. Prussia wants this, Bavaria that, Saxony wants this, Wurttemberg 
that; soon Prussia and Saxony want the same, but Wurttemberg and Bavaria 
want exactly the opposite. From all these individual aspirations now arises, 
always continuously, a single main aspiration, the aspiration of the German 
Federal Council. This resulting aspiration then flows into the aspirations of the 
Reichstag, and the policy of the German Empire in the larger context is thus 
shaped. 


Now take a look, German workers, at a single German state, for example, 
within Prussia. Here you have a conservative, free-conservative, national-liberal, 
liberal, ultramontane party. You have the government, the House of Lords, and 
the House of Representatives, as well as public opinion. What now shapes the 
movement of the Prussian state in the larger context? It is exactly the same thing 
that | have described to you with regard to the whole of Germany. The 
conservative party wants this, the national-liberal party that, and so on, and from 
all these individual aspirations continuously arises a single resultant force: the 
policy of the Prussian state. 


Now take a look, German workers, at a German party, but, | ask you very 
much not into your own, because we would then end up with so much noise that 


you wouldn’t hear my voice anymore, and you must hear my voice. So let’s take 
the national-liberal party. The far left wing wants this, the far right wing that, Mr. 
Lasker wants this, Mr. von Forckenbeck that. From all these particular 
aspirations, however, only one thing is produced: the policy of the national-liberal 
party in the large context. 


Now take a look, German workers, at a German city. There you see exactly 
the same thing again. In the city council, Mr. X wants this, Mr. Y wants that, in the 
magistrate Mr. A wants this, Mr. B that; soon the government commissioner joins 
the magistrate, soon the city councilors oppose common resolutions, and from all 
of this results the life of the community in the large context. 


Now take a look, German workers, at a German family. Again, you will see 
the same thing. The father wants this, the mother that, the eldest son wants this, 
the youngest daughter that, and above all hovers the family budget, also with a 
very specific will, insofar as many, perhaps in most cases, decisions depend on 
it. From all these particular aspirations, the life of a particular family in the large 
context results. 


Now each of you look into your own heart and into your past life, and there 
each of you will find the same thing. Soon you want to emigrate to America, soon 
you want to stay in the country, soon you want to go to the tavern, soon you want 
to write a letter, soon you want to work, soon you want to rest, soon you want to 
eat, soon you want to sleep, soon you want this, soon that; but you are 
restrained, soon by this, soon by that, but through a strange concatenation of 
circumstances, you achieve much more than you wanted. And from all these 
aspirations, fulfillments, restrictions, failures, and expansions, a very specific 
course of life results for each one of you. 


Now let us summarize. At any given moment, your private life flows into 
family life, this into community life, this into the life of the German state, to which 
you belong, this into the life of the great bodies of the German Empire, and this 
finally into the life of the great European family of states. If we go further, the life 
of Europe flows into the life of the entire global population. 


You see, German workers, from what a vast mass of individual and 
corporate aspirations the life of humanity is created, or in one word: the life of all 
humanity is the result of the aspirations of all individual people, who at any given 
moment have a very specific character, a character whose actions are all 
necessary. 


| believe that | have spoken very clearly and that each of you has 
understood me. Nevertheless, | want to make this very important matter clear to 
you once more with an example. 


Imagine first: Prince Bismarck suddenly died, and then imagine: he leads 
the German Empire for another full twenty years. Would the movement of 
humanity be the same in the first case as in the latter? 


No! It would be a completely different one. 


And it is just as certain that if one of you died, however insignificant you 
may be as individuals, the course of humanity would be different than if you lived. 


You also see very clearly that in this great interaction, in the struggle for 
existence, which individuals as well as states conduct, every specific individual 
state plays a very significant role: it helps to shape the destiny of humanity. 


You also see further that it is of the utmost importance how the internal life 
of a state is shaped, because the result of this internal life essentially determines 
the foreign policy of a state. 


You finally see that it is of the utmost importance how the life of every 
single person is shaped because the movement of humanity, when it jumps over 
the corporations, is the result of the aspirations of all people. It is certainly not 
insignificant whether one of you leaves this hall today with a different mindset 
than when he entered; because this change in his mindset would have 
completely unpredictable consequences for all of humanity. 


From all this, you can conclude with some attention that the movement of 
humanity is not a random one, but a thoroughly necessary, unstoppable, 
unending, and very specific movement. It is the iron fate of humanity. 


What is now the goal of humanity, as far as it can interest you, German 
workers? 


It is the ideal state, the state in which every citizen will experience all the 
blessings of culture through an unsurpassed organization of labor emancipated 
from capital. In it, humanity will suffer as little as it possibly can. 


If we finally bring together this unstoppable, almighty, iron fate of humanity 
with this goal, with the ideal state, then we gain the religion or, better, the 
philosophy of the worker. 


German workers! Engrave exactly what | am saying now into your minds. 
The unstoppable, almighty movement of humanity toward the ideal state is the 
breath of the divinity, in which you do not have to believe, but which you must 
recognize because it is perceptible to all your senses, to all your reason. 


And to this divine breath, this holy spirit, which "broods with dove-like 
wings" over humanity, your heart must be completely exposed so that it may be 
filled with warm love and burn with bright flaming enthusiasm. | demand from you 
in this solemn hour, | demand unconditional devotion to this spirit; | demand a 
constant — do you hear? — a constant act of worship from you. 


So we return again to what we began with, namely to the objections that 
the drives of people, in the progress of humanity, are transformed into the spirit, 
and that world citizenship should be placed above patriotism. 


Is it still necessary for me to refute the objections? Certainly not. 
Nevertheless, | will do it. 


It is quite certain that, with the progress of humanity, all the instincts of the 
blood, which we usually call instincts — such as motherly love, fatherly love, 
sibling love, friendship, love of the fatherland, mercy, etc. — will weaken more 
and more. Why? Because, as reason develops, the external works of reason, the 
institutions, also develop, which ensure the preservation of the individual. 
Motherly love is not yet unnecessary because, in the current order of things, the 
newborn would perish if the mother did not protect and care for it under a 
demonic impulse. In a few hundred years, however, it is very likely that motherly 
love will no longer be necessary among people, because the state will have 
taken over the protection and care of the child through unsurpassed institutions. 
And likewise, it is very likely that in a few hundred years, love of the fatherland 
will no longer be necessary because the individual states will live in a union that 
makes patriotism superfluous. 


But, German workers, just as motherly love is still necessary today, so too 
is love of the fatherland necessary today, and indeed a love of the fatherland that 
is a passionate madness. 


Be reasonable, German workers! Do not demand ripe fruit from an apple 
tree in May. 


| similarly dismantled the second objection through our previous 
investigations. Today, the movement of humanity still springs from the interaction 
and counteraction, or, scientifically expressed, from the cooperation and 
antagonism of large states, and therefore every reasonable person should 
embrace it; with what sincerity and deep seriousness he devoted himself to this 
idea, with what enthusiasm he carried it forward and developed it further: 
because precisely the innermost conviction of the true German patriot Lassalle 
and the high conception that the brilliant political philosopher Fichte had of the 
German mission in the calling of nations, completely coincided. 


It would lead me too far, German workers, if | were to elaborate at length 
from Fichte’s works why he attributed such a high mission, the conceivable 
highest calling of a state, to the German people. | will briefly touch upon the 
moments of his reasoning. 


First, he emphasizes the importance of the fact that we Germans speak an 
unadulterated original language, through which the development of the German 
national spirit has become a unified, self-contained entity. The German nation 
stands with its proud language among the other nations of Europe as an 
originally noble fruit tree among those that are either wild or grafted. Fichte notes 
that this must give an extraordinarily great intellectual superiority over all other 
nations, and he is right. 


Isn't it true, German workers, that you are surprised when you think about 
how thoughtlessly you speak your splendid, vigorous dialects? You are just as 
surprised by my statement that the air of the homeland is different from that in St. 
Petersburg or in Paris. May you gather and internalize this amazement. It is high 
time that the pride in being German, which is born in you, ceases to be the pride 
of being European lackeys, whose heads are contemptuously looked down upon 
by the gentlemen Italians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Russians. Take off the 
servant's apron and the nightcap at last! | call to you with solemn seriousness. It 
is better to strike in the opposite direction and throw your head so far back on 
your neck, as at Worth, Gravelotte, and Sedan, that it is only allowed by the 
flexibility of your neck muscles. No foolish blushing on your cheeks, but 
self-confident pride in your glowing eyes — this is how | want to see you from 
now on, German workers! 


As important as it is that we speak an unadulterated original language, it 
does not by any means decide the matter. Far more important is the fact that the 
German people had no German territory before 1870. Our people were mistaken, 
as Lassalle said in his beautiful soeech in memory of Fichte: 


Like a separated spirit, existing only in a mere spiritual inwardness and 
thirsting for a reality, for the German territory, for German unity. 
(34.) 


We had German emperors in the Middle Ages and then a German 
Confederation, but these were only artificial exteriors, not national-organic forms. 
We had a Bavarian, a Prussian, an Austrian, but no German fatherland. 


Where the power of these princes ended, the language and spirit of this 
people did not end; where the rule of these princes reached its limit, there 
this national spirit, its culture and education continued. 

(ib. 30.) 


With 1870, however, we emerged as a completely new nation on the world 
stage, as a people that has not been formed or bound by any unified history, but 
we have fallen from the heavens in full manly strength, while all the nations 
surrounding us are shackled by their traditions, bearing the burden of their past 
and oppressed by it. We have wings that no other nation possesses; the German 
nation stands in Europe like an armed giant among the aged and the young. 


German workers! Look at a nation that has finally grasped the national soil 
with its arms, just as you, with your arms, have wrested it, that has become a 
nation from almost nothing and has drunk the same — it will be a divine ecstasy 
and this ecstasy will honor you. 


As | have already noted, as Fichte failed to see, so too did Lassalle fail to 
see German unity. Fichte could only speak prophetically of it, for he knew what 
the great thinker said: 


This postulate (i.e., this demand) of a Reich unity, of an inwardly and 
organically thoroughly merged state, is the mission of the Germans, and 
therefore they are called to represent this unity of the state to the world, 
and thus to bring the eternal world plan to light. In them, the Reich should 
emerge from the developed personal freedom, not vice versa — from 
personality, first formed for all states, then formed into the individual states, 
into which they then disintegrate and which, as a mere means to higher 
purposes, must subsequently disappear. 
And from them alone will a true Reich of law first be represented, as it has 
never appeared in the world, in all the enthusiasm for the freedom of the 
citizen, which we now behold in the old world, without the sacrifice of the 
majority of humanity as slaves, without whom the old states could not exist: 
for freedom, founded on the equality of all that the human face bears. Only 
from the Germans, who have been here for this great purpose for 
thousands of years and are slowly ripening towards it; another element for 
this development is not present in humanity. 

(Staatslehre, IV, p. 423.) 


Have you understood, German workers? 


Fichte says that there is no other nation than the German one on the wide 
earth that could found the ideal state; neither the French, nor the English, nor the 
Russians, only the Germans can found the Reich of the future, and Fichte is 
right. 


What are you doing instead? In complete heart and mind darkness, you 
squint toward the West, where, as is well known, the real sun does not rise, but 
only the afterglow, the moon with borrowed light; you squint toward Paris, where 


the strong German man wants to receive the roasted pigeon from a trembling old 
man — oh, you fools! You lackeys! 


What would Fichte and Lassalle do if they could reappear bodily in 
Germany today? There is only one answer to this. Fichte would take up a sword 
and Lassalle a whip of hippopotamus hide, and both would hold a terrible 
judgment over you while their faces were wet with a stream of tears of wrath. 


Remember, German workers, what | am telling you — remember it well, 
and even if my words strike your wounds like glowing drops of lead: 


It will not be the French who bring you emancipation, but you who will bring 
social emancipation to the French. 


| bet my entire existence against nothing that Germany will be the leader of 
humanity up to the ideal state. The role of the Romance nations is over. 


Whether you want it or not, German workers, you must march at the head 
of the European nations. Why? Because the movement of humanity is not a 
random one but a thoroughly necessary one, because leadership of the historical 
period changes, and because this leadership for the next historical period has 
passed to Germany amid lightning and thunder. Whether the entire Social 
Democracy, forgetting their master Lassalle and his doctrine, trampling on his 
memory, like a herd of hungry wolves pounced upon the German Reich to tear it 
apart — it will not be torn apart, certainly not, by God the Almighty, it will not be 
torn apart. 


Having reached this point, | ask you with anxious seriousness: do you want 
to return to Lassalle's banner, the immaculate banner of the great German 
patriot, or do you want to cling to the coattails of the French, forgetting Worth, 
Gravelotte, and Sedan? 


Do you want Lassalle or the fatherlandless heroes of the International? 
You shout: Lassalle! 


Good, then | will continue. If you had not responded to me with this 
unanimity, which honors you to the highest degree, Lassalle would have 
appeared to me no more. | would have retreated into my consciousness, having 
done my duty, with reddened compassion in this individuality that is completely 
sufficient for me. 


So | will continue and begin the continuation of my speech with the 
question: What must the German worker do in the purely political field — later we 
will touch upon the social field — if he wants to follow his great role models 


Fichte and Lassalle, what must the German worker do to promote the mission of 
his fatherland? 


What the German worker must do above all is to completely give up his 
hostility toward the valuable German Reich, which was won with the blood of 
Germans. And he must not only give up this hostility, but he must also glow with 
the purest love for the German state. He must protectively watch over this young 
Reich, just as a mother watches over her child in the cradle: lovingly, devotedly, 
self-sacrificingly. 


He must dedicate every drop of blood in his veins, every thought in his 
mind to this young German state. He must kindle in himself the spark of natural, 
instinctive love for the homeland into the burning flame of conscious, forgiving 
love for the fatherland. 


Finally, he must ruthlessly strike down anyone who insults, belittles, or 
even betrays this young German Reich. And should such a rogue be as big and 
strong as the giant Goliath and the one who, in holy wrath, rises against him as 
small as David — be comforted: the spirit of Fichte and Lassalle will guide his 
arm, and the giant will fall. 


But now the spirit of Lassalle comes to us with the serious demand to be 
very practical people in the purely political field, not simple-minded dreamers. We 
have to determine what the main task of a German worker is in the purely 
political field of our time. 


| remind you of our previous line of thought. | have shown you how the 
movement of the European peoples is the result of all individual movements. This 
you must hold onto. Since the German Reich has arisen, the movement of 
European humanity has become essentially different from what it was before. No 
wonder! Where the shallow stream of the German Confederation once let its thin, 
weak ray flow into the general movement of our continent, now the roaring, 
foaming torrents of the German Reich plunge into the depths and determine the 
course of the whole. 


| also remind you that we live in a time when the nations of Europe are still 
strictly separated states with particular interests, particular languages, particular 
customs, particular manners, and particular intellectual and moral education. The 
time when all these sharp contrasts will be smoothed over and the famous one 
herd will cast its shadow over the earth lies far in the future. It is not what should 
have become, but what has actually become the quite necessary course of 
historical development, and you must take this into account. You must enter into 
the real content of our days and not think about the possible content of the days 


of the next century, or even the next decades, if you do not want to be the most 
cursed, most narrow-minded dreamers who have ever seen the sun. 


So what does the current political order of Europe teach us? It teaches us 
that all great political questions, all without exception, can only be decided by the 
sword. The interests are too diverse to be reconciled peacefully. If it is 
fundamentally a matter of threefold interests: the interest of the Slavic peoples, 
the Germanic, and the Romanic, it is enough to fill the air of the thinker with an 
atmosphere full of gunpowder smoke. 


| repeat to you, German workers: these conditions are real conditions, 
which make their existence like rocks and which cannot be blown away like the 
sighs and pious wishes of well-meaning utopians who do not even let the Alps 
stop them. And | repeat further: the more powerfully you, as a German Reich, 
enter into these struggles, the more you will do for all of humanity, whose 
movement is ultimately based on one thing only. 


From this iron military character of our age, the practical main task of the 
German worker now naturally arises. He must not be dragged into military 
service by the hair, but must put on the coat of the German Reich with cheering 
heart and bright, clear enthusiasm, which in our period is not necessarily a white 
peace coat, but a tight, narrow military uniform. 


| Know well, German workers, that the German youth, with very few 
exceptions, enters national military service with the deepest reluctance. | have 
had experiences in this regard that have torn my heart; in my memory, my eye 
does not rest on a single appearance with full satisfaction. But this must change, 
it must be different. Who can blame you for this reluctance when one considers 
that you have no national goal that warms you, that you do not know the high 
task that Germany has to fulfill, and that therefore you must necessarily walk a 
false path, shown to you by those thoughtless, fabulously stupid or unscrupulous 
seducers? But now you have no excuse anymore, because | have opened your 
eyes and revealed the truth. For now you have a goal: the ideal state enclosed in 
the folds of the German Reich, the Reich of the future enveloped in the German 
Reich, which, when grasped by your clear mind, must ignite your heart like a 
flashing bolt of lightning. Now you have no more excuses, because | have also 
told you that the salvation of humanity depends on your glowing devotion to the 
German state. | have proven it to you in a way that even a child could 
understand. 


| cannot let you look into my private life. | therefore ask you to grant me the 
simple honor of believing that no one has a greater right than | do to encourage 
you to give your full love and strength to the national military service, because | 
have voluntarily, absolutely voluntarily, made the sacrifice for this national military 


service that | ask you to bring with a roaring heart. Under certain circumstances, | 
have taken upon myself the burden of military service, and indeed the heaviest 
military service in every respect, which only he can endure whose strength is 
multiplied by enthusiasm. This assurance must suffice for you; | cannot be more 
explicit. 


Whoever is strict, implacably strict with himself, is also allowed to demand 
the hardest things from others. And so | demand from you once again: with the 
greatest love, in true enthusiasm, with a flaming heart, bring the heavy sacrifice 
of military service to the fatherland. In doing so, as you suffer, you serve — not to 
be forgotten — humanity, and Lassalle blesses you from the radiant heights. 


Or do you perhaps believe that Lassalle, if he had been granted the 
opportunity to witness the great year of 1870, would have made opposition to 
Bismarck? He would have given you a speech beside which all his significant 
speeches, which we are so fortunate to possess, would have seemed like a 
withered bouquet beside a dewy, fragrant rose. Or do you perhaps believe that 
Lassalle would attack the gloriously risen German Reich if he lived today? He 
would, like William the Conqueror on the soil of England, throw himself on this 
holy German earth and shout: | grasp you, German Reich, and never, never will | 
let you go! 


The first sentences of your program, German workers, must therefore be: 


1) Pure worship, i.e., full dedication to the movement of humanity toward the 
ideal state. 

2) Germany, Germany above all. 

3) Enthusiastic military service. 


To these sentences, | add one more, though in parentheses, since you are not 
called to engage in high politics, which must be left to your representatives in the 
Reichstag; the sentence: 


All of Germany shall be; 
or, in Lassalle’s words: 


The concept of the Austrian state must be torn apart, destroyed, 
annihilated, crushed, its ashes must be scattered to the four winds! 
(The Italian War, p. 30) 


So now, German workers, to always keep these four demands that | make 
of you before your eyes and in your hearts, | advise you not to pass by any of 
your social gatherings without having sung the following two genuine folk songs 
with a strong voice: 


And: 


What is the German Fatherland? 

Is it Prussia's land? Is it Swabia's land? 
Is it where the vine blooms on the Rhine? 
Is it where the seagull flies by the Belt? 
Oh no, oh no! 

A fatherland must be greater. 


The whole of Germany shall be it! 
Oh God in Heaven, look down, 

And give us true, German courage, 
So that we love it faithfully and well! 
That shall be it, 

The whole of Germany shall be it! 


Oh you Germany, | must march, 

Oh you Germany, you give me courage! 
My saber | will swing, 

My bullet shall ring, 

It shall strike the enemy's blood. 


Now farewell, fare thee well, dear love! 

Do not cry, do not make your little eyes red. 
Bear this pain patiently, 

| owe my body and life, 

It belongs to the first God. 


Now farewell, dear father! 
Mother, take the farewell kiss! 
To fight for the fatherland, 
The second God exhorts me, 
That | must part from you. 


And another sound has echoed 
Powerfully through my heart and mind: 
Law and Freedom is the third, 

And it drives me from our midst 

To death and battle. 


German workers! Promise me that you will sing these songs with 


consciousness as often as you can. You promise? Good. Your reward for this will 
be the highest on earth: a warm satisfied heart. 


It is a cry for reconciliation, the unification of all parties on a purely political 
field, which | shout out, and | know, German workers: if Lassalle were alive, he 
would shout it out for me. 


You have reached the edge of the abyss. The cart of social democracy 
could not be any closer; it could not sink any deeper into the mud than it is now. 
And why? Because you have abandoned Lassalle. 


Lassalle said in his speech to the workers of Berlin in deepest indignation: 


What would the progressives say if | sent them a handful of workers to 
their meetings to interrupt them with “Hoch” for me? 
(9.) 


And what have you done? Lassalle’s corpse was, as one might say, not yet 
cold when you stormed into the assemblies of the other parties, waving with 
knots and interrupting them like wild animals. 


Lassalle had always warned against such reckless actions: 


Truth and justice, even against an enemy — and above all it befits the 
working class to deeply engrain this — is the first duty of a man. 
(Reply Letter, 10.) 


And how have you acted? You have slandered the enemies and showered 
them with injustice. 


Lassalle had called out to you: 


All real successes in life as in history can only be achieved through real toil 
and rework, never through falsification. 
(What Now? 36.) 


And what have you done? You have insulted the German Reich and 
instead of using the achieved success as a foundation to elevate yourselves to a 
higher level of national leadership, you, seduced by unscrupulous people, have 
cast your eyes towards Paris, towards a dying people. Instead of working and 
“toiling,” you have contemptuously thrown away the heavy tools and have chased 
after the colorful phantom of cosmopolitanism. You fools! Roasted pigeons fly 
into no one’s mouth nowadays — the ideal state and its cosmopolitan rights must 
be earned, not lied about. 


Lassalle had called out to you: 


Other political parties support each other in such matters and questions in 
the interests of a common cause. 
(Reply Letter, 10.) 


You, on the other hand, have in the most terrible blindness resisted every other 
party on principle. 


He had pleaded with you: 
No party hatred! Honest struggle! 


But you were always intent on widening the chasm that separates you from the 
other parties. 


With a single word, just like Peter denied the Savior, you have denied your 
Messiah three times, and in fact so strongly that two times — | will immediately 
explain the third — you have denied the German patriot Lassalle and the 
practical politician Lassalle. 


Shame must cover you, fear must seize you if you have a conscience, for 
the consequences of your suicidal actions have not failed to appear: even a child 
can see them. 


Your party is avoided by all parties like the plague, and rightfully so. Every 
good person immediately senses that all nobler feelings have left you and that 
only bestial desires, those that measure human happiness by the genitals and 
the stomach, wildly rage within you. Whoever from the upper classes wants to 
help you is compelled to cry out over weeping and wringing parents, over 
lamenting siblings, because they see certain ruin before their eyes. When 
Lassalle still taught and fought, no one sacrificed when they joined a movement 
that bore his noble mark — the independent man, however, who wants to enter 
your service today must be a demigod, that is, detached from life and the world. 


Do you believe there are not thousands in the higher ranks who would 
gladly lend you their hearts and their help if it were only halfway possible? | 
assure you, there is a large number of good and just people who are only waiting 
for the moment when you leave the wrong path and return to Lassalle's 
teachings. If you do so, then there will come a day of joy for these noble souls, 
for now they can act as their hearts desire. 


| know well the slogan that circulates among you. It is the third denial of 
your Messiah, as | just said, and it goes: Why should we be conciliatory and give 
others kind words? Just wait a little longer, and the day will come when we 
achieve more with 24 hours of hot, bloody work than with millions of conciliatory 
words spoken in ten years. 


You poor fools! You pitifully deluded ones, who "swallow camels and strain 
out gnats," who find pleasure in the mating of phantoms! 


| repeat to you the significant words of Lassalle: 


Only through real toil and reworking are real successes achieved, never 
through falsification. 
(What Now? 36.) 


But real toil first and foremost includes the national ground, about which 
you wish to know nothing. It also involves interaction with the leaders of the other 
parties who want to be convinced. Do you think that the deceased noble Waldeck 
or the deceased noble Hoverbeck had hearts of stone? Do you think that Messrs. 
Lasker and Virchow, the heads of the two great liberal parties, are insensitive to 
the suffering of the people? Show them that you are honest people, practical 
politicians; present them your practical wishes on the solid ground of the 
fatherland with the eloquence of a great heart, and they will not only help you, but 
also join your battalions. 


But falsification primarily includes the hope for a violent overthrow. Do you 
really believe that today's society fears you? Dreamers are never feared, only 
serious, clever politicians are. Open the first statistical handbook you find, and 
you will see that 50% of the population serves in agriculture and at most 25% in 
industry. Accordingly, the army is composed of 50% farmers and 25% craftsmen. 
The actual ratio in the army is even higher in favor of the rural population 
because of your weaker physical constitution and the much greater demands on 
the military from the countryside. The 50% of farmers do not belong to you in any 
way, no matter what anyone might try to convince you of. And now take a look 
around your ranks. You will find there only a fraction that belongs to your party, 
and if you subtract from this fraction all those who have little courage or who are 
bound by the thousand chains of feelings and interests to the higher classes, you 
will be frightened by the small number of your unarmed battalions. 


Honest work, German workers! Honest toil and reworking of real 
conditions, German workers! No falsification, German workers! Glowing 
dedication to the divine breath of the world, to the German state of the present, 
German workers! | call this out to you again, now that we are about to leave the 
purely political field. | call on you to arm yourselves, not with weapons from the 
armory of Lassalle, the founder of your party, your savior. Your movement, which 
began so beautifully and promisingly, has gone backward instead of forward; you 
have strayed from the path. Be strong, recognize the false path and return. Then 
— and only then — can you triumph, and that you will then triumph — | know it. 


We enter the social field. 


Remember, German workers, from my first speech following these 
moments. | have proven to you with Lassalle's words that the essence of 
practical agitation consists in concentrating all force on one point. | have also 
shown that Lassalle was so deeply convinced of this that he practically did not 
enter the social field at all but remained on the purely political demand for 
general and direct voting rights. 


What was the result of this limitation? Complete success. Shortly after 
Lassalle's death, as you know, general and direct suffrage was granted. 


We must hold on tightly to this. 


What did you gain, German workers, from the social field? Considering 
how little the liberal parties and the government gave you, if your merit had fallen 
from grace, one could say: nothing. 


Why? Here, however, | want to be very lenient with you; because you had 
no goal, or rather: you had a goal that Lassa/lle bequeathed to you, but that was 
not the right goal. If he had lived, | am convinced that he would have abandoned 
the demand for state credit and set a more practical goal. 


The question now is: Why is state credit not achievable? 


The answer is this: If state credit were granted to you, no competition with 
the prevailing capital could take place; for all factory owners would have to 
submit to you, whether they wanted to or not. Lassalle was either deceived on 
this issue, or he knew the facts but concealed them as a very clever man. | 
consider the latter more likely. 


It will be clear to you, German workers, that shortly after the state granted 
you the means, you would have to organize and associate independently, and all 
the factories of capital would have to cease operations; for without them, there 
would simply be no workers to keep the machines running. The government 
knows this, or rather: the bourgeoisie knows it, and the bourgeoisie is still a very 
strong power in the state, indeed, there, to set the machines in motion. The 
bourgeoisie knows it, and the bourgeoisie is not always very strong in the state, 
yes, even to provide you with state credit through legal means, would be, to put it 
bluntly, the suicide of the bourgeoisie, and you would understand that the 
bourgeoisie would have to be tired of life to be able to lay hands on their own 
lives. But if | am not mistaken, it is not only not tired of life but rather 
extraordinarily hungry for life. 


Given the current factual power relations in the German state, the demand 
for state credit is therefore a completely unrealistic, utterly hopeless one. Serious 


people do not concern themselves with impossible things. Just as little as you 
can reach a piece of the moon or a piece of the sun, despite your fervent desire 
and effort, you will grasp, just as little will you obtain state credit, even with the 
most powerful peaceful agitation. You must decisively embark on a new path, 
that is, you must set for yourselves a practical goal, a goal that inspires you and 
at the same time does not appear to the bourgeoisie as suicide. 


This new goal, German workers, we do not need to search for; | have 
given it to you, and at the same time as a reminder to the circles to which | 
belong, in my main work: The Philosophy of Redemption. There, | stated that the 
only means by which the German people can emerge from the turmoil of the 
social question is the reconciliation of capital with labor, and that this 
reconciliation can only be achieved by the legal power that allows workers to 
participate in profits equally with capital. 


This demand is therefore eminently practical, because everyone, 
especially the factory owners, feels that something must be done, that the eternal 
quarrel, the terrible bitterness on both sides, which in strikes appears as barren, 
resultless quarreling, must come to an end, and because, as | said, it is the only 
means that both sides can accept. The factory owners can accept it because it is 
a relatively small sacrifice for them, and you, German workers, can accept it 
because, for now, a good, solid half-egg is better than an empty shell. 


If it is accepted, then the following will disappear as if by magic: 


1) The gulf between employers and employees, the class struggle; 

2) The strikes, which, as you have seen, bring no other success than 
agitation and resistance; 

3) The crises and their dreadful consequences; 

4) Social misery. 


In their place, the social life will emerge: 


1) The blessed cooperation, that is, the harmonious collaboration of capital 
with labor; 
2) The most beautiful cultivation of heart and spirit for all. 


The means, German workers, do not need to be tested for the first time: it 
has already passed the test. Several factory owners have involved their workers 
in astonishing successes in profits, even though the workers’ share of the profits 
was very small. It is simply a matter of building on what already exists, of 
continuing what has already begun. 


| now give you this goal to achieve a new, healthy — and be assured, also 
successful — peaceful agitation. This will be just as successful as the agitation 
Lassalle undertook for universal and direct suffrage. 


Closely linked with the reconciliation of capital with labor, as | have already 
mentioned, is education. Your share in the profits of the business would enable 
you to send your children to school for a longer period than is currently possible 
because you could do without their help. 


However, not much would be achieved with that alone, and since | am not 
a friend of quack remedies but rather a friend of radical cures, | extend your 
peaceful and legal agitation to include, as | already established in my main work, 
in addition to the demand for a share of profits, free scientific education for 
everyone. | emphasize once again the word scientific. The elementary schools 
must be preparatory schools for all German children, and all German children 
must attend these schools so that, according to their ability and the wishes of 
their parents, they can transfer to higher educational institutions. Although a 
scientific education for everyone can only be gradually realized, the path that 
leads there must be entered decisively, and all means that accelerate the 
achievement of this goal must be immediately seized. 


Both — hold on to both, German workers — both: the reconciliation of 
capital with labor and general, free scientific education is on the path to being 
achieved through legal, peaceful agitation. 


And so | call upon you with the words of Lassalle: Begin "a legal and 
peaceful, but tireless, unrelenting agitation" for the introduction of the 
participation of workers in business profits and free scientific education! 


Spread this call in every workshop, in every village, in every hut. Let urban 
workers share their higher insights and education with rural workers. 
Debate, discuss everywhere, daily, tirelessly, incessantly, just like that 
great English agitation against the Corn Laws, in peaceful public 
gatherings, as well as in private meetings, the necessity of 


the participation of workers in business profits and free scientific education! 


The more the echo of your voices reverberates millions of times, the more 
irresistible the pressure will be. 


And again: 


Repeat daily, tirelessly, the same, again the same, always the same. The 
more it is repeated, the more it takes hold, the more powerfully its influence 
grows. 


All the art of practical success consists in concentrating all force at any 
given time on one key point — to concentrate and not to look right, nor left, 
to be deaf to everything 


that is not scientific education and the legal reconciliation of capital with labor, 


and that is connected to it and can lead to it. 
(Reply Letters 33 and 35.) 


German workers! Such an agitation cannot fail. If you raise the cry: 
Education, countless hearts in the higher classes will tremble with sympathetic 
excitement. The longing for education in your dark hearts lies at the root of the 
entire social question: it is the core of the whole question, and this noble core — | 
stake my entire existence on this prophecy — will, if you do not stretch out 
unclean appendages to it, win over thousands and thousands in these higher 
classes to the cause of justice. You have no idea how much of justice and the 
goodness of heart, i.e., bound in the higher classes, is at stake. If the longing cry: 
Education echoes from your mouths, this force will be freed as if by magic, and 
thousands and thousands of strong arms, thousands and thousands of delicate 
hands will help you. Not all factory owners are hard-hearted, brutal, natural-born 
egoists; but even if this were the case — do the factory owners make up the 
entire content of the higher classes? | boldly declare: the majority of factory 
owners have hardly any higher intellectual education than you; yes, they are no 
better off than you, because, as Lassalle aptly said: 


Poor and half-knowledge distances one far more from the teachings of 
science and the ability to absorb them than total ignorance. 
(Indir. Taxes, 120.) 


In contrast, almost all truly educated people of the higher classes are not 
directly involved in industry, and hardly indirectly. You could say, as the University 
of Paris once declared in the Middle Ages: 


That it is science, of which everyone knows, that it is completely selfless, 
that it is not its habit to have offices and profits under it, nor to concern 
itself in any way with anything other than its study; it is therefore its duty to 
speak where the case arises. 

(Science and the Workers, 9.) 


These, so to speak, pure, powerful intelligences belong to you from the 
moment you enter the path of true patriotism and leave a path where no decent 
person can be mentioned. What did | say in my first speech regarding true 
agitation? | said: 


In every true and real agitation, it is primarily about creating an intellectual 
atmosphere. All members of a state must feel that something new is in the 
air. This new pursuit follows them into the darkest corners of their homes; it 
has become a component of the air they breathe; it accompanies them in 
public life; it sits with them at the breakfast and lunch table; it stands by 
them in the execution of their professional duties; it accompanies them to 
the theater, to concerts, to balls; it lies down with them in bed; it rises with 
them. 


By repeating this, | call out to you: begin the new agitation as soon as 
possible. Be deaf and blind to everything else; direct all your strength to the two 
points mentioned. Petition the Kaiser, Prince Bismarck, the academies, 
universities, all the German princes, all the state parliaments; let your 
representatives in the Reichstag formulate specific proposals and repeatedly 
submit them; urge that they establish a dignified rapport with the leaders of the 
other parties, with Mr. Windthorst, so that the proposals gain widespread support. 
Speak with words, speak with looks, speak with prayers; always say the same 
thing, always the same: this is how agitation will succeed, so it must succeed. 


Finally, | draw your attention to the following points in the social field: 


The legal participation of workers in business profits will gradually transfer 
all factories into joint-stock companies. Joint-stock companies are required to 
publish their balance sheets, and over time the state will gain the most precise 
insight into the income of everyone involved, whether they are connected with 
industry or not. From this, a completely new tax law must necessarily emerge, in 
which income tax will be the focus. 


| therefore believe that taxation should not currently be introduced into your 
agitational activities. | do not believe it should be brought up for discussion at this 
time. First of all, this would contradict the already well-known main principle of 
practical agitation, the principle of concentrating all efforts on one point; it would 
disperse your forces, as if the scattering of your forces would bring you closer to 
evil. Secondly, regarding indirect taxation, Lassalle said that this would be an 
additional burden on the necessities of life, which, in a strange deception, he 
wanted to oppose. 


The iron law of wages is known to you. You know that the average wage is 
determined by the cost of living, which is typically necessary in a country to 
sustain existence and reproduction. 


The more indispensable foodstuffs are burdened with taxes, the higher 
your average wage must be, and conversely, the fewer taxes on foodstuffs, the 
lower the wage must fall. So, you can clearly see that indirect taxes can be 


essentially indifferent to you; for only in unemployment could more expensive 
food weigh heavily, but in unemployment, you would suffer such severe distress. 


Assume that there is only a progressive income tax in the German state, 
then salt, bread, beer, meat, brandy, coffee, tobacco, etc., would become 
significantly cheaper due to the elimination of indirect taxes. You could then 
support yourselves and your families with less money. But what would be an 
immediate consequence of this? It would be that the iron law of wages would 
immediately take over again, i.e., the average wage would fall. 


Lassalle mainly used indirect taxes to uncover your misery, to expose it 
ruthlessly. | also believe in this case, as with state credit, that Lassalle probably 
recognized his error, but as an eminently practical man, he did not want to 
abandon indirect taxes as an excellent agitation tool. He seized the tool so 
courageously because he knew the ignorance and lack of discernment of his 
opponents well enough. 


On the other hand, | advise that your legal representatives oppose the way 
in which just Prussian domains are to be sold, a decisive stand should be taken. 
In Prussia, domain lands are being parceled out, and small landowners are being 
created with great effort and difficulty. The government is acting under the 
pressure of liberal parties, which are trying to prevent emigration. 


However, | think the time has come to infuse the completely unsustainable 
method of managing the fields with a new spirit, the spirit of association. It is 
unanimously recognized by thinking men of all parties that agriculture must be 
thoroughly reformed, i.e., that just as large factories have taken the place of 
small workshops, so too must small-scale farming give way to large-scale 
farming if the greatest calamity is to be avoided. 


If the Prussian government were to lease the domains, instead of 
parcelling them out, to associated farm workers for a number of years, with the 
necessary movable and immovable equipment, thus truly reconciling capital with 
labor in agriculture, a hearth of fire would be created, which would gradually, in 
geometric progression, take hold of all agriculture and create conditions whose 
beneficial effects would be entirely unpredictable. 


| direct your attention with energy to this extremely important point. Nothing 
is lost here; the existing parcels can be reunited and returned to their current 
owners. 


Even here, existing conditions would be built upon and developed further. 
In Prussian provinces like Saxony, for example, where an extraordinarily healthy 
sense prevails, there are already two sugar factories where rich farmers and 


estate owners are associated as shareholders. The factories are joint-stock 
companies, which is nothing to be criticized; rather, the success that flows from 
the cooperative cultivation of the land belonging to the factories is admirable. 
Since the shareholders are obligated to deliver a certain quantity of beets to the 
factory, which they then see, from the factory’s viewpoint, being turned into 
something beneficial, the land around the factory is kept fertile and extremely 
productive with the excellent fertilizer produced by the factory. 


| emphasized earlier that the state should lease the domains, not sell them, 
and you must hold firmly to this; for the most earnest endeavor of social 
democracy must be directed towards ensuring that the property of the state is not 
only not weakened but continually expanded. 


In the further course of this agitation, the state should also be prompted to 
involve you in the revenue from the mines it owns. 


In conclusion, German workers, | ask you to clearly internalize what 
consequences the reconciliation of capital with labor in Germany will have for all 
of humanity; for in these consequences, you will see with the utmost clarity how 
only someone who truly works for the good of humanity can do great things, who 
dedicates themselves fully to the Fatherland. 


| have already explained to you that the movement of all humanity results 
from the movements of all individual states or, respectively, all people. In the 
oldest, most ancient times alone, it was possible for a people to go through a 
self-contained cultural development. Nowadays, this is completely impossible. All 
civilized states of the world are in the closest connection, influence each other, 
and above all hovers international science: the only true and legitimate 
Internationale. 


Wherever progress occurs in any state, the whole of civilized humanity has 
thereby made progress. As the poet says: 


The light from heaven cannot be dispersed, 
Nor can the sunrise be veiled 
With purple mantles or dark robes. 


Sooner or later, states must always follow the advancing ones. Would you 
succeed in achieving the reconciliation of capital with labor in Germany through a 
prudent and persistent agitation, which is beyond doubt, then, with the 
inevitability of natural laws, the reconciliation of capital with labor will sooner or 
later have to appear in France, England, Austria, Italy, Denmark, Belgium, and so 
on. 


So be fresh, German workers! By dedicating yourselves with devouring 
exclusivity to the young German Reich, you work like no other people for all of 
humanity, or in other words: the more fervently you are patriots, the more you are 
also true world citizens. But if you dream of ideals that can only become real in a 
distant future, i.e., can truly come to fruition, and in the meantime, sit with folded 
hands, you betray not only the Fatherland but also humanity, whose ideals may 
only be realized a full century later due to your insane inactivity in the real realm 
of the present. 


Real toil with the current conditions, German workers! Honest reworking of 
the current circumstances, German workers! — let these be your ideals. The 
miserable, despicable falsifications are banished forever from your minds, from 
your hearts. 


And now one more thing. | hope that | have created a character portrait of 
Lassalle that, because it is based on truth, will ultimately always triumph and take 
hold of your hearts. This clear, bright image in your soul will inspire you to great 
deeds. You will strive to be worthy of the great deceased, you will strive to reach 
his shining heights. 


In this striving, | can now support you with nothing more than Lassalle’s 
writings. | have told you many times that the best of his spirit is laid down in his 
works. Unfortunately, your leaders have not recognized the importance of 
compiling a complete edition of the master’s words. | miss the grief in a complete 
edition of Lassalle’s popular writings in a worthy presentation. Create this, 
German workers, a worker’s bible, which in every free moment you will reach for 
with your hands, explain to you the high meaning that lies therein, and then 
imprint it on your soul. Let each of you contribute according to your ability to this 
complete edition. | am ready, besides a monetary contribution, to provide the 
editorial work. | would print the main points, the so-called knowledge articles of 
the worker, in bold letters so that all those of you who have little time but can 
absorb the spirit of Lassalle into their blood in essence. The complete edition of 
Lassalle's popular writings is a matter of honor for the German workers; it will be 
a beautiful sign of your gratitude for the immortal deed of our great deceased 
friend, that he awakened class consciousness in you, made something out of 
nothing, and set you on the path where, at its end, you will be true men. 


| have spoken to you as a completely free and independent man. Because 
of my free words, | will be attacked not only by the powerful social class to which 
| belong but also fiercely in your circles. To this, | will always reply with the defiant 
saying of the Lower Saxon farmers: 


Why should | ask people — 
God helps me. 


My words will fall on stony ground in hundreds of hearts, but they will also 
ignite flames in thousands of hearts; for truth is mighty, and it will triumph. My 
words are born from the power of truth, from the power of a German patriot, and 
from the power of a practical politician, whose hand firmly grips what is next and 
whose eye is nourished by the clear blue distance. My words live and will act. No 
power on earth will strangle or exhaust them. They were born out of necessity, 
they have been caught up in the flow of things, and necessity will continue to 
carry them along. One can shake oneself under the iron grip of truth, but one 
cannot escape the hand of truth. 


And so, | call out to you, summarizing everything, in conclusion: 


Be German, only German! 
Be practical politicians, practical social democrats, honest workers! 
Be fearless soldiers! 


Third Speech. 
Divine Law and Human Law. 


Kreon. 
You shall speak briefly and concisely, without evasion: 
Did you know of the decree forbidding this? 


Antigone. 

| knew it. Why not? It was proclaimed openly. 
Kreon. 

And yet you dared to transgress my command? 
Antigone. 


It was not Zeus who made it known to me, 
Nor did Justice, who lives with the gods below, 
Proclaim such laws for men. 
Nor did | deem your decrees so powerful, 
That a mortal could override the unwritten and immutable 
Laws of the gods, which are not of today or yesterday, 
But live forever. 
Sophocles. Antigone. 


German Workers! 


| have long hesitated, German workers, whether | should give you this 
lecture on divine and human law or not. The phrase kept ringing in my ears: only 
a madman puts fire in children's hands. | repeat, German workers, | hesitated for 
a long time, a very long time. 


But finally, | have decided to give you this lecture, in a manner similar to 
how Lassalle, in his workers' program, presented the results of the deepest 
historical research in an easily comprehensible form, to make you familiar with 
the most serious results of philosophy. 


What led me to this decision was the realization that | must say to myself: 
you have long been a soldier at the heart of the lowly German people's cause, 
and from there you have drawn a powerful abundance of loyalty and goodness, 
of prudence and moderation, so that you do not place a firebrand in the hands of 
children, but rather a warming and strengthening light in the hands of workers. 


You are worthy of this trust, German workers. 


You may cast your gaze upon nature, German workers, wherever you 
wish, and you will always and forever find the individual, the individual being. It 


has never been possible for any chemist in the inorganic realm to make silver 
from gold, or copper from iron, and in the organic realm, you will find plants, 
animals, humans: always and always you encounter individuals, that is, beings 
that assert themselves on a particular basis of life. 


But you may also cast your gaze upon nature, wherever you wish, and you 
will always and forever find that these individual beings are not independent but 
are in an intimate connection with one another. We cannot exist without air, light, 
plants, and animals; animals cannot exist without air, light, plants, and in part 
without weaker animals; plants cannot exist without air, light, and earth; and 
every chemical substance acts incessantly and simultaneously undergoes the 
influence of all other substances: the world is a solid whole of individual beings. 


You cannot, finally, cast a gaze upon nature without finding that each 
individual being as well as the whole is in a constant, continuous, unceasing 
movement. Wherever you look, your gaze encounters the flow of becoming. 


Therefore, a wise man once said that in the world, only change is 
steadfast, nothing else. 


Hold on to this. 
We are now, of course, only concerned with humanity. 
The first thing we must say about humanity is: 


1) It is the sum of all individual people; 
2) It flows continuously. There is no standstill in this flow of humanity; it flows 
continuously. 


As | have already explained to you in my second speech, the movement of 
humanity (when one considers corporate forms, also states and associations) 
arises from the movement of all people. | emphasize a// people, because there 
can be no exception. Those people who stand at the top of large states, as well 
as those who bury themselves in cloister walls, have an influence on the course 
of humanity through their mere existence. 


| have further explained to you how the course of humanity in the large 
scale is produced by the interaction and opposition of the mighty states, and 
finally, | described this course itself as a necessary, unchangeable, iron course 
toward the realm of the future, toward the ideal state. 


Can this course, although it leads to a supremely good end, i.e., to a good 
of the highest degree, be a moral one? 


In no way, German workers! What produces this course? Look around you. 
You see wise men and fools, murderers and the just, cruel and good, tyrants and 
philanthropists, the coarse and the educated, gluttons and the abstinent, 
libertines and saints, liars and the truthful, in a word: good and bad people. From 
the interaction and opposition of all these diverse elements arises a resultant, a 
diagonal. This diagonal, precisely because it is produced from the endeavors of 
both the good and the bad, is completely without quality: it has no specific 
character, it is a simple course like the course of a river. 


Above this path of humanity, which is blood-stained, corpse-covered, 
tearful, full of cries and the fury of battle — yet also includes men like Winkelried, 
Wilhelm Tell, Hus, Luther — there stands high above in the sky a straight golden 
line, or a string of star flowers, and this golden, shining, radiant, unchangeable 
path completely covers the road below on the dark earth. The course of 
humanity, its path, the resultant of all individual efforts has exactly the direction of 
this simple golden path: this latter is, in turn, the model after which the bloody, 
thorny path of humanity is directed. 


This shining, unchangeable, straight, golden line high above in the sky is, 
German workers, the divine law. 


Insofar as this divine law may interest you — and the practical philosopher, 
as a practical man, may not tell you more than what you can comprehend and 
take into your blood — it may never give you spiritual nourishment that you 
cannot digest. If this unalterable divine law interests you, it consists of three 
pearls, which always string themselves together in a chain, making the noble eye 
intoxicated, namely, love for the fatherland, justice, and love for mankind. 


The course of humanity, German workers, does not bear a moral 
character, as | told and explained to you; nor does the ideal golden line across 
the paths of humanity bear a moral character, for it is simply a law, an unalterable 
law. It is the norm for morality, not morality itself. Morality, ethics, is something 
different. What is it then? 


It is the harmony of your will, your individual will, your self-will with this 
divine law, the concord of your will with the divine will, which is fully expressed in 
this law. 


Take these words deeply into your hearts, German workers, with a thirsty 
soul; let them burn into your hearts because your salvation depends on them. 
You remain animals and excluded from the happiness of paradise as long as 
your will does not harmonize with the divine will; and the more your will aligns 
with the direction of the divine will, the more you let your heart be penetrated by 


the holy spirit of this divine will, the more deeply you penetrate into the happiness 
of paradise, until you stand in the full immovability of the deepest peace of heart. 


Your life, as | have already told you, must be a continuous service to God; 
your gaze must be constantly directed to these flowers of God, German workers, 
like the stars: to love for the fatherland, justice, and love for mankind. When your 
eye is always directed at them and they fill your spirit, the divine will work more 
powerfully in you, and you will find rest for your tired souls. 


It is a solemn moment for me, the most beautiful moment of my life, which 
now becomes a part of me, German workers, when | am permitted to offer you 
the fruit of fifteen years of thinking in the bright solitude of the desert. My soul 
rests in deep happiness! 


You can also see from this, German workers, that it is sheer madness to 
want to preach a moral without the threat of punishment and without a promise. A 
human being can no more act against his own advantage than water can flow 
uphill by itself. The punishment of true philosophical morality is the desolation 
and coldness of the human heart, and its promise is the heavenly realm of inner 
peace, which Christ (Luke 17:21) already expressed with the words: 


"Behold, the kingdom of God is within you." 


Whoever has experienced the bliss of this kingdom even once through a moral 
act in himself will no longer let go of the divine law, on which all true happiness is 
based. Not on "the stomach and the loins," that is, on sensuality, or more 
concretely expressed, not on champagne, delicacies, and women is true 
happiness based. True happiness is based on the stars of God: on love for the 
fatherland, justice, and love for mankind, and true happiness is peace of mind. 


Let us now turn to human legislation, to human law. 


What are human statutes, German workers? Let us only consider the very 
contemptuous statement of the Savior about human statutes, which reads: 


"But in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men." 
(Matthew 15:9.) 


Thus, we can only expect a very meager and cold answer. But we must not 
forget that Christ was the enthusiastic preacher of the pure, unchangeable divine 
law. The law was that he therefore always carried the divine law in his thoughts, 
alongside which every human statute, even the holiest and most venerable, was 
like a tallow candle next to the sun. If we want to answer the question correctly, 
we must not lose sight of the unchangeable divine law for now. 


What is a human statute, or more simply: what is a law? 


This question was answered by Lassalle in his speech on constitutional 
matters in an unsurpassable way. A law is the expression of existing actual 
power relations. 


The most beautiful and magnificent law would be nothing more than a 
string of letters if the actual power did not give each letter the force of a thousand 
cannons. If you take this power behind the law away, it is less than a shadow; it is 
nothing at all. 


This explanation is so unquestionably correct that it even applies to the 
divine law. The divine law is only a law because the pearls from which it is 
composed are blown through by the invincible, almighty breath of God. The 
breath of God, the Holy Spirit, the course of the world, the almighty iron fate first 
make the law into a law. 


So every human statute, German workers, is the expression of actual 
power relations, which you should hold on to firmly. 


But now you know that humanity is nothing solid, unchangeable, but 
something entirely fluid. Humanity is a part of the ever-flowing stream, a part of 
the becoming of all nature, and from this sentence alone, without having any 
other basis, one can already conclude that power relations within humanity are 
subject to change. 


However, if we turn to history, which a very great German philosopher has 
very aptly called the self-awareness of humanity, we find this general truth 
confirmed in the smallest detail. We are not looking at a mass of fallen empires 
that were once very powerful and whose laws seemed to be founded for all 
eternity, to express it more popularly, but rather we look at a constant alteration of 
laws, at an unceasing remodeling of the foundation of all laws, the state 
constitutions. 


Why? Because power relations in a state are constantly shifting due to the 
constant change. Sometimes the center of power shifts to the crown, sometimes 
to the nobility, sometimes to spirituality, sometimes to the bourgeoisie, sometimes 
to the lower classes, sometimes to the whole people. 


On the surface, Mr. Virchow was therefore quite right when, in his heated 
speech about Hoverbeck, he distinguished between given law and becoming law; 
however, in essence, we have in humanity only becoming law, as opposed to 
divine law, which alone is immutable. 


| want to make this situation very clear to you, German workers, with an 
image. You all have certainly already seen in the bend of a river where the water 
flows more slowly at the bank and is muddier in the middle, whitish turbid streaks 
form. These bubbles and shapes of the flow look like solid forms. But soon such 
a bubble bursts, and soon a new one forms again. Both the bursting and the 
forming occur not suddenly, although this seems to be the case: it is much more 
the last link in a whole series of causes, and | ask you to notice this well, for one 
can never repeat often enough that in nature, and thus also in humanity, a 
sudden development is quite impossible. The only correct image for the life of all 
nature is flowing. We cannot arbitrarily separate this continuous flow mediated by 
time into moments: it is a constant outpouring, a continuous interweaving, a 
restless becoming without pause, as small as the pause may seem to us. 


In exactly the same way, the continuously flowing power relations of a state 
destroy the laws of the state again: apparently suddenly, but in essence 
completely within the nature of the flow, that is, gradually. What Mr. Virchow 
called given law already carries the seed of death within itself from its birth, and 
when such given law collapses, its collapse is only the final link in a great causal 
chain. 


Just as all streams and all rivers have a very specific bed and a very 
specific direction at any given moment, so too does every part of humanity have, 
in the very specific form of the state, the generally expressed, very specific 
direction towards freedom. 


We are now approaching the divine law again. 


The state and the direction of the human stream it encompasses can from 
this perspective be seen as the persistent in change, or in other words: the state 
and the direction of its society are the reflection of the divine law on earth. 


This cannot be otherwise; for if the course of humanity deviates, as | have 
already said enough, not even the width of a hair from the golden road up there 
in the stars that everyone who has "a sharpened eye" clearly sees. The path of 
humanity is the reflection of the divine prototype, and therefore God's service, 
holy, glowing, exclusive service to God is the same as full devotion to the state. 
That divine service and this full devotion coincide. 


Therefore, everyone has a duty to the state to realize the divine law; for | 
repeat: the state is the reflection of the divine law, its reflection on earth, an 
unalterable form on which humanity stands and falls. 


What is the state based on? 


Pay close attention to my answer, German workers. As simple as it may 
sound, it is significant because of the consequences that flow from it. 


The state is based on the social contract. 
Who concluded this contract? 


The citizens among themselves, and its entire content is: We obligate 
ourselves not to murder, not to steal, and to preserve the state; for that, we have 
the right to protection from murder, theft, and rape by foreign powers. 


We are born with the rights and duties of this contract, German workers. 
These rights and duties stand and fall with the social contract, and in general — 
remember this very carefully — the words duty and right have meaning only in 
relation to a contract. In true morality, there is no duty and no right, only devotion 
to the divine law and the reward for it: peace of mind. 


The laws against murder and theft are primordial laws, not just laws in 
general, nor are they fundamental laws. These two laws alone are primordial 
laws, and because the state stands and falls with them, they are the only genuine 
laws that are sacred. The divine law sanctifies them, just as the state itself does. 


Without the legally guaranteed life of every individual, a state would be 
unthinkable. But also, without legally protected property, a state would be 
unthinkable. One can argue about the form of property, but not about property 
itself; for it is not something to be removed from the world; it is embodied activity, 
like people themselves, like the sun, the earth, the air. If absolute communism 
were to appear today, that is, the complete concentration of all property in the 
hands of the state, the law against theft would still remain in full force; for only 
through this law would property be protected in the hands of the state. 


Thus, on the one hand, the divine law is immutable, and on the other hand, 
the state, its primordial laws, and the development of humanity are likewise 
immutable. 


But what is changeable and thus not divine, and bears the mark of 
transience on its forehead, are the drops of humanity, the individual human 
beings and the bubbles on the stream, the laws. 


Remember well, German workers, what | tell you: On earth, only the state, 
its primordial laws, and the direction of its people's spirit are sacred; but neither is 
a human law sacred, nor a fundamental law, i.e., a constitution. 


But what characteristics do laws and fundamental laws have? They have a 
very solid characteristic, a characteristic that can break your arms and legs and 


smash your head; they have the power of the actual power relations present in a 
state. 


You see, German workers, now the matter is suddenly clear. The divine 
law and its reflection on earth, the state, are sacred; its primordial laws and the 
direction of the people's spirit, because alongside power, they have immortality 
and the necessity of nature. The laws and fundamental laws in the state, on the 
other hand, are not sacred, but only powerful. One can approach them, one can 
engage in the struggle with them, one can attempt to remodel them. We, German 
workers, have the permission to do this, without having to ask anyone in the 
world. The permission to remodel is actually a command because it is based on 
the divine law that resides in every human heart, commanding us to realize it in 
the state. 


The divine law stands above all laws, or as the glorious Antigone of the 
Greek poet Sophocles expressed it so beautifully: 


So mighty did | not think your orders, 
That you, a mortal, could override 
The unwritten and unfailing mandates of the gods. 


The question now is: Which remodeling of laws with regard to the 
individual is moral, i.e., sacred, and which remodeling is immoral, i.e., corrupt? 


The answer is very simple. Any remodeling that aligns with the divine law 
is sacred; any remodeling, however, that contradicts the divine law is immoral, is 
corrupt. 


Must | first tell you, German workers, what is aligned with the divine law? 
The divine law in its application to the society encompassed by the state is: 


Love your neighbor as yourself. 


Any action, therefore, that aims to bring about such an order of things in the state 
that every citizen receives what is his and has the same claim to the 
accumulated treasures of culture as everyone else, is moral. Any action, on the 
other hand, that aims to disadvantage, harm, or disinherit citizens in favor of 
others is immoral, is corrupt. 


You can easily infer from this that your principles, whose expression is the 
saying of the Savior: Love your neighbor as yourself, are sacred and that your 
striving is of the highest degree of morality. You do not want one of you to have 
more rights than the other; you do not want one to indulge while the other lacks 
and suffers; you do not want to put your knee on the chest of your neighbor, to 
strangle, torment, beat, and exploit him: isn’t that right, that’s what you do not 


want? Look, and because you do not want this and instead want the highest 
justice for everyone, your will aligns with the divine will, and therefore you must 
and will win. 


But you can also see from this that murder and theft are not only breaches 
of contract, not just unlawful acts, but also immoral acts of the highest degree; 
because by murdering, you take away your neighbor's being, and by stealing, 
you do the same. Private property, or more precisely, the legal category of 
property, is not a divine institution, but a human statute, and therefore it may be 
attacked and fought; but private property, as long as it exists, must not be 
violated by an individual. You will, therefore, German workers, neither steal nor 
murder, nor steal in any other way, nor murder in any other way. That is solemnly 
promised. 


Let us move on. | ask you, German workers, to pay close attention. 
What is a revolution, a true revolution? 
Let Lassalle speak again: 


One can never make a revolution; one can only ever give external legal 
recognition and consistent implementation to a revolution that has already 
occurred in the actual conditions of a society. 

(Workers Program, 15.) 


It is like the bubbles on water, which | spoke about earlier. They do not 
arise and burst suddenly, but their emergence and bursting are the final links ina 
whole chain of causes and effects. When the power relations in a state have 
shifted so much that the old form becomes too narrow, this form breaks, and a 
new one emerges. This breaking can take place harmlessly and quietly; it can 
happen as silently as the decay of a corpse that, after a hundred years, crumbles 
into dust upon exposure to fresh air, or it can happen with thunder and lightning. 
Lassalle expressed this in the following brilliant sentences: 


A revolution will either come about in full legality and with all the blessings 
of peace, or it will burst forth amid all the convulsions of violence, with 
wildly flying hair, bronze sandals on its feet. 

(Indirect Tax, 131.) 


From this, two truths can be drawn: first, that thunder and lightning do not 
belong to the essence of a revolution; second, that only that revolution can 
succeed which rests on an already existing real superiority. 


Remember this, German workers, in case unscrupulous people try to incite 
you to a coup. A revolution can never be made. 


Shall we take another small step forward? 
Is a revolution moral or immoral? 


The answer is: it is neither moral nor immoral, for it belongs to the course 
of humanity, which is neither a preacher of morality nor of necessity. 


But the revolution, as it appears in a legally recognized form, can become 
moral or immoral depending on whether it aligns with the divine law or not. 


Imagine a citizen during the time of the great French Revolution. This 
revolution was based on the divine law because it intended to achieve the legal 
recognition of the Third Estate, which at that time meant as much as freedom for 
all. Now suppose our completely independent citizen fought against the 
revolution. How did he act? He acted immorally because he opposed the divine 
law. Now let us assume that he joined the great movement and hastened its 
course with fiery enthusiasm. How did he act? He acted with the highest degree 
of morality because his personal will aligned with the divine will. 


Did he commit murder if he killed a person in this struggle? In no way, 
because he was only defending the divine law against those who had violated it. 
He committed murder no more than the French or German soldiers who killed in 
the war of 1870; for they, like him, fought for their state, which is sacred because 
it is the reflection of the divine law. 


On the other hand, if the citizen in question had used the turmoil of the 
revolution to eliminate a personal enemy out of revenge and hatred, he would 
have committed murder; for he would have acted against the divine law, which 
commands absolute love for mankind, and thus also love for enemies. 


These subtle moral distinctions, which reason recognizes, find their 
resonance in human feelings. For example, if | were to kill a person in the state 
— immediately the Furies would tear at my heart, even though | knew for sure 
that | would not be discovered. On the other hand, if | kill a person in war, my 
conscience remains entirely at peace. 


Christ knew exactly that his teachings would set people against people and 
let rivers of human blood flow. He said: 


| have come to cast fire upon the earth, 
Do you think that | have come to bring peace on earth? 
| say to you: No, but rather division. 
(Luke 12:49-51) 


He was far from any gentleness that would have made it impossible for him to 
harm even a hair on a person’s head. He also knew that if he remained silent, not 
a drop of blood would be shed because of him — yet he proclaimed the divine 
law. Do you believe, German workers, that his conscience was troubled by even 
a single drop of blood that his sorrowful spirit foresaw in the future? Not by a 
single one! 


Arnold of Brescia, Savonarola, Wycliffe, Hus, Luther, Zwingli, Calvin — all 
these men knew that the apple of discord they cast among people would lead to 
the bloodiest wars. Yes, the groans and laments of the wounded and dying 
reached the ears of most of them and tore at their hearts. But do you believe 
their consciences were troubled? In no way was this the case, for they acted in 
accordance with the divine law. 


Montesquieu, Rousseau, Helvetius, Holbach, Danton, Robespierre, the 
Girondists — all knew that frightful amounts of blood would flow when they 
proclaimed the truth. Did they hesitate to speak the redeeming words? No! They 
expressed the feelings that the mighty divine breath had stirred in their hearts. 
Do you think that the naturally gentle, mild Robespierre signed the death 
sentences with a light heart? It is a historical fact that he was full of compassion 
for humanity, and yet he signed them. Believe me: his heart would break, but his 
conscience was completely silent. Only blood, which is shed by an individual in 
opposition to the divine law, cries out to God and finds response in the form of 
wild, tormenting pangs of conscience. 


From all these investigations, we now have the norm, the guideline, which 
in future struggles will allow us to regulate our behavior accordingly. 


In my second lecture, | explained to you that during a certain historical 
period, the duration of which cannot yet be determined, Germany is destined to 
stand at the forefront of the European family of states. | further explained to you, 
based on this fact, that it is not the French who will bring you, but you who will 
bring the French the solution to the social problem. | showed you a path on which 
you can achieve your goal through practical agitation. Finally, | gave you a 
thousand reasons why the achievement of this goal, a very significant revolution, 
could rightly be described with the adjective “peaceful.” 


Now, should Germany have to go to war against France again during this 
agitation, that is, if a new religious war must be fought, your position becomes 
clear by itself. You must ignite with moral enthusiasm and join this holy war with 
tenfold force; for it is about the destruction of priestly deception and clerical 
hypocrisy, the burning out of a terrible cancerous tumor on the body of the 
nations. 


Now let me assume the case that the extremely improbable, but 
nevertheless possible, occurs. Let me assume that France, despite everything, 
solves the social question and the French people march against Germany under 
this solution as their banner. 


How must you act in this case? Should you desert or remain loyal to your 
country? 


There is only one possible answer: you must remain loyal to your country 
under all circumstances; for the fatherland must never, never be betrayed; that 
would be contrary to divine law. Love for the fatherland commands this; 
disobedience would be a breach of contract. 


But now you might reply: in this case, divine law contradicts itself; it 
commands loyalty to the fatherland on the one hand, and love for mankind and 
justice on the other. | would then be drawn to the French side, and justice is a 
greater virtue than patriotism. 


However, this contradiction is only an apparent one. 


Whoever has sworn to the divine law must adhere to its earthly reflection, 
the state. Devotion to the state and devotion to the divine law coincide. And be 
comforted because this is the case, and even the higher virtue cannot succumb. 


| remind you that the course of humanity arises from the striving of all 
individual people and is a completely necessary one, that is, one that aligns with 
the golden unchangeable line in the sky. 


If you, as German Social Democrats, had to march against France, which 
in the hypothetical war represented the interests of Social Democrats from all 
countries, how would you feel in your hearts? You would be sad and depressed. 
And how would it feel in the hearts of the French? There would be flames, roars, 
and turmoil; the blaze of enthusiasm would break out from every pore, their 
strength would be multiplied, while yours would be halved due to sorrow and 
despondency. Could a good outcome for Germany be possible in such a 
situation? Certainly not. 


You see, German workers: your cause would still win, even if you had not 
misrepresented the divine law and torn up the constitution. 


In a similar way, the behavior of those among you who, at the outbreak of a 
social revolution, which we want to assume is impossible, happened to be 
soldiers. Would you be allowed to obey the order to shoot your fathers, brothers, 
and friends? No, you would have to refuse. Why? Firstly, because parental love, 
filial love, brotherly love, etc., all belong to the divine law; they are inseparably 


contained within it. Then, if the guardians of the state should order you to do 
something that is contrary to the divine law, they are mere appearances, lifeless 
forms that have no authority over you, although you were obliged and then swore 
unconditional loyalty to them upon entering the army. If they, the guardians of the 
social contract, break the contract, they would be branded as criminals and 
traitors, a disgrace that could never be wiped from their foreheads. But — and 
this is the crux of the matter — would they be enthusiastic? For how could they 
be enthusiastic? Enthusiasm can neither be commanded by a king nor by an 
emperor; it can only be generated by a noble goal, which must necessarily be 
rooted in the divine law, something that the true statesman must above all 
observe and never lose sight of. True politics follows the unalterable direction of 
humanity's development, or in other words, true politics is people's politics. And 
because your comrades would then wear the uniform of the Empire, you would 
win in your enthusiasm; naturally, provided that you indeed have the upper hand 
because the success of a revolution is always the manifestation of what is 
already present in the depths. 


In general terms, therefore, the unquestionable norm, the unshakable 
guideline for your actions is as follows: 


In all external actions of the state, impeccable duty performance and 
flawless loyalty to the contract must be demonstrated. 


Internally within the state, the most ardent devotion to the divine law must 
be practiced so that it finds its full realization in society. Whoever stands under 
the flag must be impeccably loyal to the contract. Whoever does not stand under 
the flag must place the divine law above the human one and must not shy away 
from any conflict that may arise from this. "You shall obey God more than men." 


At the same time, | would like to draw your attention once again to the fact 
that the laws against murder and theft are primordial laws, which, as an outflow 
of the necessity of nature, are as sacred as the divine law itself. 


May this, as | have said, engrave itself in your souls. 


Now | still have to state my position regarding your party, as | promised at 
the beginning of these speeches. 


| repeat above all that | have spoken to you as a free and independent 
man: you will have recognized and felt that as well; for if | had wanted something 
from you, or if | had served others, | would have flattered you and been careful 
not to probe your wounds so relentlessly. 


However, my main position towards you is derived from the following. 


Everything that the social movement will bring to humanity at its distant 
end, | have already. | ask nothing more from the world. 


| am detached from people and things. 
| take no honor from people. 


Ambition and the pursuit of fame have died out in me; no motive that can 
move a human heart can move me. 


Only one thing | still desired: the consciousness of having served the 
people. | have achieved that. 


| can never belong to your party because the social question for me is not 
a Class question but an educational question that encompasses all of humanity. | 
therefore cannot belong to any party at all; | stand above the parties. 


But insofar as your cause is the cause of humanity, | belong entirely to you, 
although | cannot be a member of your party. 


| am your Wilhelm Tell, who was also not a party man and walked a lonely 
path. 


You have no truer friend, German workers, than me. 


Tenth Essay. 
The Regulatory Principle of Socialism. 


The Order of the Grail. 


Those who guard the Grail, 

They are the chosen ones, 

Always blessed here and there, 

Those who always receive the highest praise. 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, Titurel. 


Dedicated to humanity. 


Foreword. 
Hearts up! 
A cry for redemption echoes from all layers of the people in all countries. 
Only an association of the good and the just can silence it. 


None of the old communities can help because they are either based on 
old doctrines, have a limited sphere of influence, or are precisely those that push 
people deeper into the night of misfortune. 


Only a community based on a foundation built by the brightest science and 
allowing the individual the freest movement can help. 


The necessary compulsion of such an order, the vow, must be only the 
expression of the internalization of the soul and must flow from the principle of 
the order, not from the authority of a person. 


The following sketch is an attempt to outline the effectiveness that such a 
free association of like-minded people would be called upon to exert, to 
determine the main features, and to regulate the mode of their organization 
through a specific statute. 


The fragmentary character of individual parts of this regulatory principle, as 
each necessarily possesses only in principle its own representing reality, may 
seem to those in whose hearts the thought itself strikes resonating chords, not to 
cast doubt on the existing possibility of its practical implementation on the rough 
soil of real life. On the one hand, this seeming vagueness of the drawing of 
individual lines in the tentative draft of this practical impossibility would indeed 
have been given in a given outline, and to be able to decide in advance which of 
the possible roads leads with certainty to the goal. In addition, these lines are 
perhaps not yet fully drawn in specific places, which the critical eye might weigh 
on the soil of German associative life and its various statutes and customs, which 
may be deemed quasi-infallible by certain practitioners, potentially identifying 
gaps that could cause the entire plan to "collapse" — such objections should not 
entirely be left unaddressed. For if | am fortunate enough to bring the theoretical 
expositions of my doctrine, as they are exhaustively expressed in my main work 
and the expansions given in the essays presented here, to practical application, 
and thereby achieve the goal whose ideal form shines ever more brightly for me, 
then the actual power relations with which today's state life is concerned, in an 
association of as far-reaching scope as envisioned here, will have already by 


themselves put the final correcting or completing hand to those points of the 
statute that require a more precise execution or substantial modification of their 
original form before it can come into force. However, if fate wills otherwise, why 
should we not then leave to those "faithful, pure, brave hands," who sooner or 
later will take up the ideas laid down here, shape and give them life, and thus 
complete what | have only been allowed to see with the eyes of the spirit — the 
freedom and joy of independent further development based on the foundations | 
have laid, rather than constraining this by overly precise definitions of what the 
letters say? In such a case, | would be content with establishing what is valid for 
all time, i.e., not influenced by the changing forms and shapes of any particular 
epoch or those that are bound by such, having fulfilled my task of laying the 
cornerstone for the "Abode of Righteousness," which the true fighters in the 
direction of world movement, whom we call fate and the way of God leading to 
His goal, shall take up, adopt, and unite with. Votum solvimus nos quorum 
nomina Deus scit! 


As much for the content of the present regulatory principle. 


The form in which it is presented will also require a preceding explanatory 
word, if only to counter the cheap accusation — already in anticipation — that the 
manner of presentation used here is one that one is accustomed to allowing only 
the poet: the free creation of a mere figment of the imagination. 


A "Grail Order" — mirabile auditu! — in the second half of the nineteenth 
century?! 


Yes. — 


A name equally deeply rooted in the distant Middle Ages, evidently merely 
a name advanced from that of its founder? And this founder, surrounded by 
legend, but brought forward with the appearance of the most complete 
contemporaneity, does not date back even to today? 


Yes. — 


“Templars,” "wise men," "knights," etc., the members of this mysterious, 
semi-monastic, semi-chivalric organization? 


A "Parzival," a "Lohengrin" at the head of it, a "Seneschal," "Commander," 
etc., the closest to these in high office — what should the sober language of our 
times make of the much closer and more natural designations of "President" and 
his deputies, the branch board, the office administrator, the secretary, etc., etc.? 


"Order Chapter," "ritual," "vow" — and surely an "observation" and similar 
matters that correspond to everything — are we to take this seriously as anything 
other than a frivolous fantasy? — 


And this whole apparatus, pulled from the armory of the Crusades, dusty 
and rusted? 


Supposedly an effective means to the proclaimed end: to help solve, by 
practical means, the burning and currently most urgent question of our time, 
which is colliding with the sharpest and most hostile contradictions? 


Why indeed not? — 


At another point, on the occasion of a scientific definition (Essay 
"Idealism," p. 40), | called this a "foolish obscurity," something that had already 
been very well expressed before, only to express it again in Supposedly "new" 
ways with other words. The same applies in my view to the great intellectual 
works that are clearly expressed and completed, even if the actual deed of the 
genuine "spirit" may only visibly appear in future centuries. 


Is the exemplary image of an association of the good and the just, aimed 
at the selfless, most sacrificial devotion to the work of salvation for a humanity in 
need of redemption, something that first had to be conceived and created now? 
Certainly not. It has been reflected for more than six centuries in the transparent 
clarity and purity of the bright spirit of a German, the greatest poet of our nation 
in the Middle Ages, and casts its gentle, radiant glow like a faithful guiding star of 
wisdom and peace into the wild haste and pursuit of a time defiantly bracing itself 
against the gathering storm clouds of a threatening, rolling era. One only needs 
to follow its pure contours, its clearly harmonious order, and one will hold in one's 
hand what, in the section "Politics" of my main work (p. 301) and at the end of the 
eighth essay of this volume, | have clearly demonstrated as the one thing 
necessary to direct the murky flood of a life driven off course by blind human 
impulses into the right channel, to lead it to a broad and richly blessed land, to 
shape the stream of the richest education, the happiest and healthiest 
development of existence. Then what was hoped for will indeed come to pass, 
and should succeed in carrying out such a task, one borne by the spirit of the 
highest and noblest humanity, such a fraternity of true "Knights of the Holy Spirit", 
of free servants of the divine law. Nothing other than the realization of the bright 
dream that inflamed the soul of the noble Wolfram von Eschenbach, as he 
transferred to the purest hands of the chosen Grail knights of his Parzival the 
conceivable highest mission of the redemption of the world? 


So it will be for everyone who has followed my explanations in the seventh 
essay and especially those of pages 265 and 268 with understanding, only as a 


logical consequence of the principle developed there, if the two names, whose 
well-known sound accentuates the basic idea of Wolfram's glorious masterpiece 
at its most powerful and perfect, find their place here, where the ideal of the 
brilliant Frank is striving to give his final incarnation. Not mystical Romanticism, 
which in its blind retrograde movement represents an institution of the 19th 
century that explicitly stands on the results of the freest research and the basis of 
the freest individual movements, but which believes it can constrain the clumsy 
armor of medieval formalism into the designation "Grail Orders", giving it the 
advantage over any other that could come into consideration in the eye-captured 
connection; no utopian-anachronistic dream fabric artificially knitted around the 
free, which, well sharpened by the harsh social fermentation process, could find 
a precise focus only in Parzival, who victoriously went through all the stages of 
doubt, of inner purification, of the most complete se/f-overcoming, in the middle 
as the new leader and founder of this order, one would like to appoint. Even if the 
sacred fire of the gradually igniting voluntary love of humanity, like a beacon, 
ignites the divine flames anew and stirs them, a light that safely guides through 
the most gloomy and darkest stages on the path of humanity and safely leads 
into the port even after the hardest struggles and storms, without hand and 
rudder. The great predecessor, upon whose shoulders the Grail Orders of our 
days, an appropriately carried out work of creation, may rest the free association 
would voluntarily raise itself to the great course of the movement of humanity, 
offering itself as an instrument and unifying fate fighters, — this great 
predecessor has in pure hands held the flame high enough over the cliffs and 
whirlpools of the dark, struggle- and pain-whipped stream of humanity to send 
forth its soul-penetrating and warming ray with undiminished strength into the 
surging currents and breakers of our time. Therefore, honor to whom honor is 
due. 


As for what further concerns the form of speech used by me in the drafting 
of the statute, which with positive certainty entirely sets an existing, already 
established thing, whereas apparently only something in the process of 
becoming should be spoken of, something that must first prove the validity and 
justification of its existence, — why, | almost want to cry out with Goethe, 


for all to fathom the same! 
As soon as the snow melts, it will be found. 


Let it be until the publication of my diary pages, which will fully clarify this 
point, my simple assurance suffice that in my individual conviction (which | 
impose on no one) the statements made in the three introductory lines to the 
statute are based on a truth, which for me is unshakable. It was only two on that 
day or in that hour, which for me meant the birth, the consummated foundation of 


the order, and tres only then faciunt collegium. But did not the Savior give the 
beautiful promise: 


For where two or three are gathered in my name, there am | among them. 
(Matt. 18, 20.) 


And should this not apply also to the breath of God, which permeates the world 
and leads it to its goals, for the Holy Spirit is given to those who follow this 
covenant of free servants of the divine law and those consecrated to the holy will 
of God, as expressed in this great law? 


In this sense, the order was founded on the given day, and only the 
sprouting, the emergence, the gradual growth and flourishing of the planted seed 
remained a question of time, under whose sure protection the aura seminalis of 
no being capable of life and full of vitality has yet been sheltered, which in the 
course of humanity's development is determined to enter as an accelerating 
factor. 


With this unshakable trust, in the certain final result and most precious 
gains of my philosophy, | have completed this keystone of my social treatises and 
send it as the last of the "twelve apostles" of my teaching out into the world, to 
fulfill with the brothers who preceded him the mission that was given to them: 


Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
raise the dead, cast out demons! 
Matt. 10, 7. 8. 


Sursum corda! 


Lift up your hearts! — you who in the passionate blazing up of the soul 
under the kiss of the thought of redemption, even if only fora moment, have 
gazed with awakened eyes upon the unveiled image of suffering humanity, and 
have carried forward, inseparably from there, the reflection of an Eden that can 
become truth in you! 


Lift up your hearts, stir your true, pure, brave hands, set to work diligently, 
with the commitment of your whole strength, on the difficult but great task, which, 
with gripping force, demands its execution from every dull, tired glance, from 
every desolate, embittered breast, from every pale, lofty figure of the not yet fully 
accomplished humanity! — 


Act and live, strive and suffer for its realization and completion through 
your unwavering commitment to the fundamental movement of destiny: the 


unchanging direction of the movement of humanity, whose radiant guide shines 
forth to us the four star flowers of God! 


Refresh yourselves again and again, when you tire or falter, your spiritual 
eye on the "future great happiness," of which the bright golden distance of the 
ideal state becomes reality speaks: this final stage on the path of poor, restless 
humanity driven forward to its ultimate blessed redemption! 


Satisfy the deep longing of your heart for the promised land of eternal 
peace, as long as you do not exhaust yourselves for the ways and intentions of 
fate in recognizing the direction of the course of the world, at the source of 
restless work, of pure action for others — those others who are not yet as far as 
you, to raise them to the height of your knowledge, to win the thought of 
redemption for them. 


Be pure Templars, true guardians and caretakers of the highest goods of 
humanity; true knights of the Grail, of the holy will of God; true, brave 
servants of the divine law embodied in the dove of the Holy Spirit: 


Love of the fatherland, justice, love of humanity, and chastity. 
In this sign — habemus ad dominum — we want and will triumph! 


March 3, 1876.*!"! 


*(l The author died in the same month (as noted at the beginning of the previous 
essay) in the thirty-fifth year of his life. 


In the sequence in which the twelve essays were written by him, the 
present tenth was the last.* 


The Grail Order. 


The Grail Order was founded on September 17, 1874, by — — let's say: 
Peredur Mittendurch. It is not a secret order, but an absolutely public one. 
Therefore, its statute shows its entire essence. 


Statute of the Grail Order. 
1. The Purpose of the Order. 


The purpose of the Order is the faithful, tireless preparation and leveling of 
all paths that lead to the redemption of humanity; or, wnat amounts to the same 
thing, the pursuit in word and deed of the realization of the divine law 
symbolically embodied in the dove of the Holy Spirit, extending to all humanity: 


Love of the fatherland, justice, love of humanity, and chastity. 


ll. The Members of the Order. 


The Order consists of: 
a. The Templars. 
b. The Sages. 
c. The Squires. 
d. The Helpers. 


General. 
1. 


The members of the first three classes — in general — live in Order 
houses, Grail courts. 


The Grail court is their home. 
3. 

They dedicate themselves to their civil professions in the same place. 
4. 


Their movement is not hindered by anything. It is only regulated by the 
house rules and the vow. 


5. 
Their work covers their sustenance. 
6. 


If a member makes a donation of assets to the order, it will only be 
finalized upon the death of the donor. 


There is no order dress. 
8. 


The seal of the order is a dove with outstretched wings. The inscription 
reads: The Order of the Grail. 


9. 


The flag of the order is white and shows in the middle a beautiful youth 
with large peaceful eyes: the transfigured image of death, carried by the dove, 
the symbol of the Grail. 


a. The Templars. 
General. 


de 
In the Templars, spiritual and worldly knighthood are united. 
2. 


Each Templar is obligated to give a lecture once a year. He chooses the 
topic. He may give more than one lecture. 


Entry. 
1. 


Entry is open to anyone who has reached the age of twenty, is obligated or 
willing to serve their fatherland with arms, and is unmarried. 


2: 


Neither status, profession, nationality, confession, nor past life is an 
obstacle to entry. 


Exit. 
Exit is permitted at any time. 


b. The Sages. 
General. 


1. 


The Sages are either no longer members of the organized military force of 
their people or do not want to fight with weapons after their military obligation has 
expired. 


2. 
They dedicate themselves to the care of the wounded in war. 
ro 


Each Sage is obligated to give a lecture once a year. He chooses the topic. 
He may give more than one lecture. 


Entry. 
ak 


Entry is open to anyone who has reached the age of twenty and is 
unmarried. 


2. 


Neither status, profession, nationality, confession, nor past life is an 
obstacle to entry. 


3. 


The Templars, who, after fulfilling their military obligation, no longer wish to 
serve with weapons, join the community of the Sages. 


Exit. 
Exit is permitted at any time. 


c. The Squires. 
General. 


The Squires are those who dedicate themselves to the service of the Grail, 
the divine law after reaching the age of twenty. 


Entry. 
1. 


Entry is open to anyone who has reached the age of fifteen and can 
present the permission of his father or guardian. 


2. 


Neither status, profession, nationality, confession, nor past life is an 
obstacle to entry. 


Exit. 
Exit is permitted at any time. 


d. The Helpers. 
General. 


1. 
The Helpers are the protectors of the Grail Order. 
2. 
They pay an annual contribution to the order at their discretion. 
3. 
In return, they receive the annual report of the Order. 
4. 
Each Helper is required to write at least one letter to the Order per year. 
o: 


The Helpers will always be most welcome guests of the Order. They will 
always find accommodation and food in the Grail courts. 


Entry. 
1. 


Anyone who has reached the age of twenty can join the community of the 
Helpers. 


2. 
The application must be submitted in writing. 
Exit. 
A 
Exit is permitted at any time. 
2. 


It must be communicated in writing. 


lll. The Organization of the Order. 
A. The Men's Order. 
General. 


1. 

At the head of the Order stands the Parzival. 
2. 

He is supported by: 


1) the Seneschal, his deputy; 

2) the Commander of the Templars; 

3) the Commander of the Sages; 

4) the Commander of the Squires; 

5) the Treasurer, also the Commander of the Helpers; 
6) the House Commander. 


3. 


At the head of each branch of the Order stands the Lohengrin, who, like 
the Parzival, is supported by six officers. 


4. 


There are no rank distinctions within the Order. The Parzival is the first 
among equals. 


Specifics. 
a. The Parzival. 


1. 


The Parzival must be a Templar. 


2. 
He represents the Order. 

3: 
He presides over all meetings. 

4, 


He has the veto power over admissions to the Order and against proposals 
that seek to amend the statutes. 


He is irremovable. 
6. 

However, he can resign from his office. 
7. 

He is only Parzival as long as he is a Templar. 
8. 

He has the right to present his successor. 
9. 

He casts the deciding vote in the event of a tie. 
10. 


If the Parzival and the Seneschal are at war, the Commander of the Sages 
takes the lead of the Order. 


b. The Lohengrin. 
1. 
The Lohengrin must be a Templar. 
2. 
He is delegated and recalled by the Mother Court. 
3: 
He represents the branch. 
4. 
He presides over all meetings of his court. 
S: 
He casts the deciding vote in the event of a tie. 
c. The Officers. 
1. 
The officers are elected by the members of each Grail court. 
2. 


They must be elected by a two-thirds majority of the registered members of 
a Grail court. 


3. 


The Seneschal and the Commander of the Templars must be Templars. 


The Commander of the Sages must be a Sage. 


d. The Meetings of the Order. 
General. 


Every member can submit proposals. 
1. The Order Chapters. 
ie 


Each Grail court gathers daily and organizes all its affairs, except for the 
election of officers, by a simple majority of those present. 


2. 
If an officer dies, a successor is immediately elected by the Order Chapter. 
3: 


The admission of members is decided by the Order Chapter of the Mother 
Court fourteen days after registration or presentation. 


4. 


If someone applies for admission to a branch, the Order Chapter of the 
branch decides on the presentation. 


5. 


If a branch rejects an application for admission, the rejected applicant may 
appeal to the Mother Court. 


6. 


All correspondence, decrees, powers of attorney, etc., must bear the 
signatures of the Parzival and Seneschal, or the Lohengrin and his Seneschal. 


7. 


Outside the Order, only documents signed by the Parzival and his 
Seneschal have legal force. However, documents from the Lohengrin and his 
Seneschal are also binding outside the Order if they are accompanied by a 
power of attorney from the Parzival and his Seneschal. 


2. The General Chapters. 
1. 
At the end of the year, a general chapter is held at the mother house. 
2. 
It consists of: 


1) All members of the Mother Court; 
2) All Lohengrins of the branches; 


3) One delegate from each branch, elected by its Order Chapter. 
3. 
A Lohengrin can be represented by an officer of his court. 
4. 


Likewise, the Lohengrin of a very distant branch (e.g., in Japan, Brazil) can 
be represented by the officer of another branch, who casts two votes for the court 
he represents. 


5. 


The General Chapter can be convened in urgent cases outside of the 
regular time by the Parzival. 


6. 


Only a General Chapter can expel a member and readmit an expelled 
member after a year has passed. 


It elects the Parzival. 
8. 


If the Parzival dies without having presented a successor, the Seneschal 
convenes the General Chapter in such a way that it meets no later than one 
month after the Parzival's death. 


9: 


If the Seneschal dies before the convening has taken place, the 
Commander of the Templars of the Mother Court, possibly the Commander of the 
Sages, and so forth, will convene it. In the meantime, the Seneschal takes over 
the leadership of the Order, possibly the Commander of the Templars, and so on. 


10. 


All decisions are made by a simple majority. However, a two-thirds majority 
is decisive in the election of the Parzival. 


3. Lohengrin Chapter. 


1. 


If the Order is threatened by the Parzival or other members, the 
Lohengrins come together. 


2. 


If the threat does not come from the Parzival, the Parzival independently 
convenes the chapter; otherwise, the Parzival must immediately convene it by 
order of the Order Chapter of the Mother Court or the General Chapter. 


3. 


It meets no later than fourteen days after the convening. The Lohengrins of 
very distant branches can be represented by other Lohengrins. 


4. 
There is no appeal against his decisions made by a simple majority. 
5. 


The Parzival does not participate in the vote when it concerns him 
personally. 


6. 
Due to a veto by the Parzival, no Lohengrin Chapter may be convened. 
a 


The Lohengrin Chapter can remove the Parzival from office for one year 
with a two-thirds majority. 


8. 
The Seneschal leads the Order during this time. 
9. 


If the Seneschal is compromised, the chapter elects a deputy for the 
Parzival. 


e. Visitations. 


The branches are visited monthly by a delegate from the Mother Court. 


B. The Women's Order. 
1. 
The Women's Order is independent of the Men's Order. 
2. 


The common interests of both orders are ensured by the Parzival and the 
headmistress. 


3. 


The nature of this joint activity is determined by the statute of the Women's 
Order. 


IV. The House Rules. 
1. 
Breakfast at seven o'clock in the morning. 
2. 
Lunch at twelve o'clock (meat dishes and pure vegetarian dishes). 
3: 
Dinner at seven o'clock in the evening. 
4. 
The Grail court is closed at eleven o'clock. 
V. The Ritual. 


1. Admission. 
General. 


1. 


Admission is carried out by the Parzival; however, he can be represented 
by an officer of the Mother Court. 


2. 


An officer and a member must be admitted as witnesses. 


3: 
The witnesses are determined by alphabetical order. 
4. 


All those present at the ceremony wear the vestments, which are only worn 
for this occasion. 


5. 


A protocol of the admission is recorded in the Order's register, of which the 
admitted member receives a copy. 


a. Admission of the Templars. 
1. 
The two witnesses must be Templars. 
2. 


The Parzival wears the white uniform with red piping, the silver weapons: 
cuirass with the dove, helmet with the dove, sword, and the red cloak with the 
white dove. 


The witnesses wear the same uniform without a cloak. 


The stranger (new member) wears the same uniform without weapons and 
Cloak. 


3. 


The witnesses lead the stranger by the hands before the Parzival and then 
step to his sides. 


4. (Introduction.) 


Parzival. Before the world was our God. There was no other being beside 
God, and no spirit can fathom or comprehend the essence of God. We know this. 


But God has died, and his death was the life of the world. 


And God has died, and the world was born because God could only free 
himself from existence through the process of the world. 


Thus, the world is the shattered God, and the struggle in the world is its 
redemption from existence. 


So there is no longer a God, but only the world. 


But the origin from the one God binds a strong bond around all individual 
beings. 


So there is only one world and no God, but the divine breath sweeps and 
surges through the world. We know this. 


And the divine breath is the divine law; and the divine law is the way of the 
world; and the way of the world is the way of truth. 


Thus, divine breath, divine law, the way of the world, and the way of truth 
are one and the same. We know this. 


And the words of the law, or the triumphal arch of the way, or the stages of 
the world movement, or the sun chariots of the divine will are: 


Love of the Fatherland, Justice, Love of Neighbor, and Chastity. 
We sum up these four virtues in the image of the dove. 
Thus, in the dove, the divine law is embodied or the redemption. 


There is one humanity and many peoples, and there is one humanity and 
many humans. 


And as long as humanity is not one people, each individual state is 
sanctified by the divine breath. 


So the state is the only sacred thing on earth. 


We know that. But if we dedicate ourselves to this sacred thing, we give 
ourselves over to divine law. We know that. 


And the more fervently we dedicate ourselves to the fatherland, the more 
purely we serve divine law. 


Thus, the dove first demands fervent, complete, total devotion to the 
fatherland, as long as humanity is one people. 


If humanity is one people, the dove loses the shimmering feather of 
patriotism. Until then, this feather belongs to the shining plumage of the dove, 


and whoever turns their eye away from this feather betrays divine law and is a 
wretched one. 


The dove demands justice as the second point. 
All people are called to redemption, and no one is excluded. 


Thus, the dove demands that every person be granted the means to 
redeem themselves. 


And this means is equal work for everyone, equal play for everyone, equal 
rest for everyone, equal education for everyone in each individual state. 


So the dove demands from us that we fight to give people this means. We 
know that. 


The dove demands charity as the third point. 
No one is greater before divine law, no one is more lovable than the other. 


Thus, the dove demands from us equal goods for everyone, equal 
kindness for everyone, equal humility for everyone, equal love for everyone. And 
no one shall be higher or lower in our hearts than the other; all shall stand on the 
same level. 


The dove demands chastity as the fourth point. 


The bond of marriage is the bond that binds us most firmly to the world; it 
is the greatest rock that separates us from the heart; it is the thickest veil that fills 
us with the star-studded divine law. 


Only he who is entirely detached from persons and things is a pure priest 
of the dove. So the dove demands from us absolute chastity. We know that. 


5. (Oath) 
Parzival. So then swear first: 


That you will courageously and faithfully fight with the weapon for your 
fatherland against other states until death; for only through the cooperation and 
opposition of the states does the course of humanity emerge in our time. 


Stranger. | swear it. 


(If the stranger is a foreigner, the following must be added:) 


Parzival. Further swear that you will not spare us if you meet us on the 
battlefield as an enemy; for we will not spare you either. The kingdom of peace is 
not yet here, and the more bravely we fight for our fatherland, the sooner the 
kingdom of peace will come. 


Stranger. | swear it. 
Parzival. So then swear second: 


That you will fight and, if necessary, die for equal work, equal play, equal 
rest, and equal education for every citizen in your state. 


Stranger. | swear it. 
Parzival. So then swear third: 


That you will serve all people with equal kindness of heart, equal mildness, 
equal humility, equal love; that you will not love me more than the other temple 
knights, and these not more than the wise, and these not more than other 
people, but that you will embrace all people with equal love and hate no one. 


Stranger. | swear it. 
Parzival. So then swear fourth: 


That you will remain unblemished by women, unblemished by men, 
unblemished by animals, and unblemished by yourself from this day on until you 
can no longer keep the vow and must part from us. 


Stranger. | swear it. 
6. (Oath) 


Parzival. So swear to the dove pure, clear, bright loyalty: 


| want to be a child of the light, | want to practice patriotism, justice, charity, 
and chastity in absolute purity, before the pre-eternal One God, before His Son, 
the world, and before His holy breath that pervades the world, by the Holy Spirit. 


Stranger. (Kneels down and embraces the dove.) 


| want to be a child of the light, | want to practice patriotism, justice, charity, 
and chastity in absolute purity, before the pre-eternal One God, before His Son, 
the world, and before His holy breath that pervades the world, by the Holy Spirit. 


7. (Admission) 


Parzival. So | now admit you into the fellowship of the Templars of the 
Grail. 


(He lifts him up, shakes both his hands, and embraces him. Then he hangs the 
bronze chain around his neck.) 


Be obedient to your oath in all places and at all times. 
(He girds him with the sword.) 
Work, fight, and suffer for others until your eye breaks. 
(He puts on his cuirass.) 
Be true to the dove until death. 
(He places the helmet on him.) 
Be brave, serious, and chaste. 
(Upon this, the witnesses clasp the brother's hands, and the protocol is signed.) 
b. Admission of the Wise. 
1. 
The two witnesses must be wise. 
2. 


Parzival wears the black civilian suit, cuirass, and helmet (no sword) and 
the white mantle with the blue dove. 


The witnesses wear the same suit without a mantle. 


The stranger wears the same suit without a mantle and protective 
weapons. 


3. 


The witnesses lead the stranger by the hands in front of Parzival and then 
step to his sides. 


4. (Introduction.) 


It is the same as with the Templars. 


5. (Oath.) 
Parzival. So then swear first: 


That you will love your fatherland with all your soul, with all your heart, and 
with all your mind. 


Stranger. | swear it. 
Parzival. So then swear second: 


That you will fight and, if necessary, die for equal work, equal play, and 
equal rest. 


Stranger. | swear it. 
Parzival. So then swear third: 


That you will serve all people with equal kindness of heart, equal mildness, 
equal humility, equal love; that you will not love me more than the other wise 
ones, and these not more than the Templars, and these not more than other 
people, but that you will embrace all people with equal love and hate no one. 


Stranger. | swear it. 
Parzival. So then swear fourth: 


That you will remain unblemished by women, unblemished by men, 
unblemished by animals, and unblemished by yourself from this day on until you 
can no longer keep the vow and must part from us. 


Stranger. | swear it. 
6. (Oath.) 
It is the same as with the Templars. 
7. (Admission. ) 
Parzival. So | now admit you into the fellowship of the Wise of the Grail. 
(He lifts him up, shakes both his hands, and embraces him.) 
Be obedient to your oath. 


(He hangs the silver chain around his neck.) 


Work, fight, and endure for others. 
(He puts on his cuirass.) 
Be true to the dove. 
(He places the helmet on him.) 
Be brave, serious, and chaste. 
(Upon this, the witnesses clasp the brother's hands, and the protocol is signed.) 
c. Admission of the Squires. 
1. 
The two witnesses are wise. 
2. 


Parzival and the witnesses wear the clothing of the Wise; the stranger 
wears the black civilian suit. 


3. 


The witnesses lead the stranger by the hands in front of Parzival and then 
step to his sides. 


4. (Introduction.) 


Parzival. The Grail, my son, is the divine will, and whoever lets his own will 
flow into the divine will will find peace for his soul. 


But peace of heart is the highest good. 
The divine will is embodied in our symbol, the dove. 


Thus, the dove demands from you faithfulness, love, and obedience to 
your teachers, who will reveal to you the divine law. 


5. (Oath.) 
Parzival. So then swear: 
That you will be faithful to us, love us, and follow us. 


Stranger. | swear it. 


6. (Oath.) 


Parzival. So swear: 
Faithfulness to the dove. 


Stranger (kneels down and places his hand on the dove.) 
Faithfulness to the dove. 
7. (Admission.) 

Parzival. So | now admit you into the fellowship of the Squires of the Grail. 

(He lifts him up and embraces him.) 
May you one day become an ornament of the Grail. 

(He places a wreath of cornflowers on him.) 

May you remain pure until death. 


(He hangs the black ribbon with the bronze dove around his neck. 
Then the witnesses embrace the squire, and the protocol is signed.) 


d. Admission of the Helpers. 
1. 
The admission is communicated to the helpers in writing. 
2. 
The letter includes an admission certificate and a small bronze dove. 
3: 


The admission certificate is signed by Parzival and all the officials and 
bears the seal of the Grail. 


2. Conversion. 
1. 


The squires enter the chosen community after completing their twentieth 
year of life. 


If a wise man joins the community of the Templars, the witnesses 
(Templars) lead the wise man in his attire (but with the military coat of the 
Templars) before Parzival. 


Parzival. The Templars greet the wise man. 
| release you from the first part of your vow. 
Swear in its place: 


That you will courageously and faithfully fight with the weapon for your 
fatherland against other states until death; for only through the cooperation 
and opposition of the states does the course of humanity emerge in our 
time. 


Wise Man. | swear it. 
(If he is a foreigner, the inclusion follows as in the admission of the Templars.) 


Parzival. So | now admit you into the fellowship of the Templars of the 
Grail. 


(He embraces him, girds him with the sword, removes the silver chain from his 
neck, and hangs the bronze one around him.) 


3. 


If a Templar joins the community of the Wise, the witnesses (Wise Men) 
lead the Templar in his attire (but with the black coat of the Wise) before Parzival. 


Parzival. The Wise greet the Templars. 
| release you from the first part of your vow. 
Swear in its place: 


That you will love your fatherland with all your soul, with all your heart, and 
with all your mind. 


Templar. | swear it. 
Parzival. So | now admit you into the fellowship of the Wise of the Grail. 


(He embraces him, girds him with the sword, removes the bronze chain from his 
neck, and hangs the silver one around him.) 


3. Exit. 


If a Templar or a Wise man or a Squire leaves, everyone comes forward in 
full attire, led by the witnesses, before Parzival. 


Parzival. | release you from your vow, | absolve you of your oath. 
(He removes his attire.) 
May the memory of your life with us transfigure your life in the world. 


May the image of the dove float before you in the wilderness of the world 
and comfort you. 


Farewell. 
4. Expulsion. 
Everyone is in attire. 
Parzival. You have broken your vow. 
You have struck at the dove. 
(He removes his attire.) 
May the image of the bleeding dove improve you. 


Farewell. 


VI. Means to the End of the Order. 
1. 


The Templars fight for the ideal state within the present state and with it 
against other states. 


2. 
The Wise fight for the ideal state within the present state. 
S 


The fight of the Templars against other states is conducted by them as 
members of the national army. 


4. 
The fight within the state aims at: 


1) Promotion of humanity in all areas; 

2) Emancipation of the fourth estate; 

3) Emancipation of all classes from the chains of ignorance; 
4) Nurturing of art, science, agriculture, and industry; 

5) Protection of animals. 


5. 
Everyone has free access to the lectures of the members of the order. 
6. 


The order reviews the lectures after they have been given and publishes 
the best ones. 


T 
The order sends out wandering popular teachers. 
8. 


The order sends representatives to all humanitarian and scientific 
congresses. 


9. 


The order nominates candidates for public representation. However, 
Parzival, his seneschal, the Lohengrin, and their seneschals cannot be public 
representatives. 


Motives. 
1. 


The foremost task of the order is the solution to the social question, which 
it perceives as concerning all strata of human society. For it, this is a question of 
education. More than nine-tenths of the so-called educated are half-educated, 
i.e., more confused than the completely ignorant. The cry that is universally 
heard is a cry for education, for genuine scientific education, because this alone 
can purify, internalize, satisfy, and redeem. 


The cry is furthermore a cry of all humanity. 


2. 
The order therefore could not be closed to anyone. 
3. 


It could not be closed to foreigners either: the movement of humanity 
results from the movements of individual peoples until humanity will form one 
people through certain institutions. The principles of the order are such that they 
do not separate the peoples in peace; likewise, conflict in war does not obscure 
the principles of the order; for its members know that humanity will come to rest 
all the more quickly the more intense its crises are. In peace, the Grail fighters of 
all nations stand hand in hand; in war, they fight each other, and in both cases, 
they are carried by the dove, the symbol of the idea of redemption: in no way do 
they violate the principle of the order. 


4. 


The order could also not be closed to the wicked and criminals: science 
attributes the greatest crimes only to an excess of the raw natural force that lives 
in all people. Today's society makes the criminal even worse than he is when he 
is released from the prison house. The order, however, must work to transform 
the fire of this wild blood into a beneficial power. 


5. 


The order could not demand slavish obedience to any person. Sustained 
generally by the spirit of the age and particularly by the German national spirit, 
which is based on the free personality, it could only demand obedience to the 
clearly recognizable divine laws, the divine will. Through the vow of the order, no 
one is bound to a person but to a recognized clear principle, whose concrete 
expression is the image of the dove. Since this obedience is not based on faith 
but on knowledge, it can be rendered not to any person but only to the truth. 


6. 


Therefore, the order could not infringe on the civil occupation of its 
members, for the profession belongs to the free personality. 


The fruits of labor, however, had to flow to the order, since every Templar 
and every Wise One is detached from the world and, thus, cannot claim any 
individual property. 


Labor was not regulated by any law because everyone has sufficient 
motivation for activity according to divine law. The lazy lack inner peace, the 
highest good. 


If a member leaves the order, the Grail owes him nothing, nor does it need 
to support him since he has his labor power. However, it would be unjust to 
withhold the means from one who morally sacrificed his enthusiasm to the dove. 
Therefore, the provision had to be established that only death perfects a gift and 
that a return of the gift during life is always possible. 


The order does not deny the power that great possessions provide, but it 
values more highly, much more highly, the power of the pure striving of its 
members and the power of the divine breath that animates them. 


7. 


The order could also not restrict the remaining movements of individuals. 
The servants of divine law are divided into two classes: those who, preferably in 
quiet contemplation and in calm written expression of their conviction, more 
rarely in calm oral admonition, find peace and those who are still too energetic for 
this activity. Their energy demands adequate activity and finds inner peace only 
when they may attempt with all their might to realize divine law in humanity. 


All members, especially the Templars, therefore had to maintain contact 
with the world, even though they no longer belong to humanity. 


Where there is a land without a master, 

Which a king desires, 

From the ranks of the Grail's host, it will be granted. 
Surely such a one will be cared for by the people, 
For God's blessing accompanies him. 


The Templars do not shy away from bloodshed because they know that 
today's humanity still needs blood sacrifices from time to time. The Wise, 
however, do not want any bloodshed; that is what separates the two main 
branches of the order. But all dedicated their lives to humanity: that is what unites 
the two main branches of the order. 


However, contact with the world had to be kept free for the members 
because, on the one hand, the order principally knows and understands only 
external divinity and, on the other hand, many Wise Ones can do without external 
stimuli, and many members, due to their professions, could only pursue their 
work in the usual way. 


The order could not restrict withdrawal; for it desires happiness, peace of 
heart, complete immobility, the deep silence of the innermost core of the soul in 
its members, not to force them. The founder knew well that only people endowed 
with a certain power can successfully bind themselves as far as the order 
requires, and that self-deception must inevitably occur in the heat of first 
enthusiasm. Since an excess of raw natural force is not always weakened by a 
noble motive but often only dulled in the frenzy of worldly pleasure, the 
withdrawal of a member into the world had to be absolutely free. 


v: 


It would have contradicted the political philosophy to have established the 
order on other pillars than on the full equality of all members, on the most limited 
power of Parzival, and on the majority of the order's members. Our law is divine 
law, and this excludes the rule of a person, no matter how ingenious, noble, and 
good he may be. 


The few privileges of Parzival correspond to his higher duties and greater 
responsibility. They form only a safeguard for the purity and well-being of the 
order. His first position among equals is balanced by the authority of the 
Lohengrin Chapter. 


10. 


It would have further indicated not a lack of judgment and practical sense 
but rather a false worldview if the founder had excluded women from the ideal 
goals of the order. The woman desires and must be redeemed. Women, like 
men, must be redeemed. Women are further a power, and the bound force in the 
female world of our time cannot even be calculated. The founder of the order saw 
awakening this eminent bound force, like Sleeping Beauty, and giving it a noble 
goal as a life task of the order. 


The slander, which will still sully all that is noble with its slimy tongue for 
centuries, had to be countered by the fact that both orders were absolutely 
separated from each other as such, and only the common interests were handled 
together by the two leaders. 


1 


The founder of the order placed absolutely no value on ceremonial matters 
in his heart. But he had to acknowledge that nothing imprints itself deeper on the 
human heart than a beautiful and solemn act that appeals to the imagination. 
Therefore, he granted such a thing out of practical considerations but limited the 
ceremonial to this act. The memory of the loving reception, of the image of the 


dove, cannot be extinguished in anyone, not even in those who leave the order. 
The dove will shine brighter into his life as if it had embraced its sweet body with 
its hands in that touching moment. 


12. 
An order costume would be simply ridiculous in our times. 
13. 


The chains, ribbons, and the simple image of the dove are not to be 
understood as decorations, which the members of the order, from the standpoint 
of their absolute renunciation of all earthly trappings, must despise due to their 
complete detachment from persons and things, but rather merely as signs of the 
sacrifice performed. The members also wear them always hidden in ordinary life 
if they wear them at all. Dead metal can acquire great power, and this potential 
effectiveness had to be extended by the hand through the visible sign. 


14. 


The house rules had to take into account the increasingly prevalent 
reasonable diet (vegetarian diet) so that no member feels uncomfortable. 


Of course, there is no specific quantity of food in the order. Everyone eats 
as long as they wish from the simple but tasty fare until they are satisfied. 


Conclusion. 
The order aims to regulate the national spirit, not to dominate it. 


It further seeks to regenerate society and its work by creating exemplary 
models in all areas of human activity. 


Through the diverse professions of its members, it already represents a 
microcosm of society. 


Thus, it will gradually become a standard for science, art, agriculture, and 
industry. 


Its goals are: a free university, a free art school, a free education system — 
in short, a complete educational system and the organization of all branches of 
work according to ideals set forth by science. 


The order is the realization of the dream of the greatest German medieval 
poet, Wolfram von Eschenbach. 


The order is a "public standard of law and virtue" (Kant). 
It is the "sanctuary of justice" of the nineteenth century. 
It is the morning star of the ideal state. 


May the dove spread her wings protectively over it and let it prosper for the 
benefit of humanity. 


March 13, 1876. 


Eleventh Essay. 
Gleanings. 


Who brings much, 
Will bring something to many. 
Goethe. 


|. On Psychology. 

Il. On Physics. 

Ill. On Aesthetics. 
lV. On Ethics. 

V. On Politics. 

VI. On Metaphysics. 


A natural scientific satire. 


|. On Psychology. 


| believe that the failure of Goethe's theory of colors, which is a disgrace to 
German science, can be mainly attributed to §52. What is presented with the 
driest seriousness, with an endless face and drooping mouth corners, does not 
exist for the German men of the "scientific trade." As punishment for this folly, 
death erases it from memory, while, as with the Christian saints, the day of death 
of great men is their birthday for posterity. 


If Goethe's theory of colors had no other merit than to contain the following 
sentences: 


All living things strive for color, for the particular, for specification, for effect, 
for opacity into infinity. All inanimate things strive toward whiteness, toward 
abstraction, toward generality, toward glorification, toward transparency, 

(§ 586.) 


and 


To divide what is united, to unite what is divided, is the life of nature; this is 
the eternal systole and diastole, the eternal syncrisis and diacrisis, the 
inhalation and exhalation of the world in which we live, weave, and are, 

(§ 739.) 


then the book would still be of inestimable value. 


In philosophy, i.e., in honest philosophy, only coastal navigation is possible: 
experience must always be visible. Anyone who steers their ship only in the 
direction of the "shoreless ocean" is already drafting their own death sentence as 
a philosopher with their own hand. 


Realism, in its complete development, leads to pantheism, i.e., to the 
puppet-individual. 


Idealism, in its complete development, leads, on the other hand, to 
atheism, to the autonomy of the individual. 


In real terms, mathematical space corresponds to absolute nothingness. If 
it were possible to create an absolute, so-called empty space in the world, even if 
it were only as large as a pea, we would be staring into absolute nothingness: the 
goal of the world. 


Several astronomers reject the assumption that the universe revolves 
around a central sun and teach instead that the center is a mathematical point, 
i.e., in other words: absolute nothingness. The idea has much going for it, and if 
proven, it would be the most magnificent confirmation of my philosophy; for it 
would replace an enduring cause, the only one | recognize, with something real. 


Il. On Physics. 


For inner experience, the most important is the state in anesthesia, which 
is extraordinarily remarkable. The senses are completely paralyzed, but 
self-consciousness is the purest mirror. And what does it reflect? An elevated 
existence. While | was once under the influence of laughing gas, | reflected on 
my blissful state with wonderful speed. | marveled at the energetic blood 
circulation in my veins, the pressure on the walls of the vessels, and praised the 
moment in which | had decided to let myself be anesthetized. | never lost 
consciousness of the fact that | was anesthetized and that a tooth was to be 
extracted from me, and | fervently wished that the operation would last a long 
time. When | felt a painless pressure in my mouth, | thought: Just now the tooth 
was extracted. When | awoke, my thoughts simply continued, for | immediately 
said: How unfortunate that now the consciousness of other things is again 
imposing itself! Many dream in anesthesia. But | saw not a single image; | only 
thought and felt. 


Mineralogists can be called the photographers of inorganic nature because 
they cannot change anything in the stones and must take them as they are. The 
chemist, on the other hand, is an artist. He idealizes the chemical individuals, 
liberating them from all accidental and impure elements, and creates, for 
example, a beautiful crystal, which under his careful care arose, and joyfully 
addresses nature with the words: See, you wanted to, but you could not create 
this. Of course, he often remains like the landscape painter behind nature. From 
pure carbon as a diamond, the chemist's arms drop like those of Saint Cecilia in 
Raphael's painting before the angels’ singing. The great All-Mother sees it and 
smiles mysteriously. 


The diamond occupies a very special place in the inorganic realm. Man 
can force it to enter into a compound, but he cannot restore it to its original form. 
The diamond is like a noble soul that, once confused by passion and stumbled 
and fell, will never fully recover. The other chemical substances, on the other 
hand, resemble those common natures who are not crushed by a crime and 
continue on as if nothing had happened, even when they are released from 
prison. 


Quartz in its purest state is pure silica. It usually crystallizes into hexagonal 
columns with hexagonal pyramids at both ends; often, the column breaks off and 
shows a hexagonal double pyramid. 


When we look at feldspar (KO. Si Oz + Alz Os. 3 Si Oz), which contains 7% 
silica, we see that although it shows the hexagonal column, the pyramids are 
manifoldly modified and almost always impure; in other words, the predominant 
silica cannot fully unfold, its striving is hindered: it is like the marital relationship 
between man and woman. 


Crystallization should generally be understood as the precursor to the 
organic. In the crystal, a homogeneous chemical substance strives for greater 
specialization. It is a stepping out from the general into the particular, a greater 
separation, individualization. 


Pseudomorphs are to be explained as the products of the mimicry drive on 
the lowest level of nature. Should we want to take anything away from the 
inorganic substances if they once want to wear a different garment? "Let he who 
is without sin cast the first stone at them!" 


Seek within yourselves, and you will find and rejoice, even if out there, 
whatever it is called, a nature lies that says yes and amen to everything 
you have found within yourselves. 


This advice from the brilliant poet and natural philosopher should be followed by 
everyone who wants to explore nature. 


Even Scotus Erigena, a luminous spirit and a great beautiful heart, 
recognized in man a repetition of all creatures, including the elements, called the 
macrocosm in the microcosm. If man is understood, then all of nature is 
understood. 


So always go forward on the right path, philosophers and naturalists! Seek 
within yourselves, and you will find everything. 


In a naive, but very beautiful way, Scotus Erigena even demonstrated light 
in humans. He said: 


Doesn't everyone know that the eye is a moist part of the head, through 
which the rays of sight are released from the cornea, which in turn receives 
the nature of light from the heart, as from a fiery seat? 

(U. d. Einth. d. N. |, Cap. 37.) 


Who doesn't recall the poet's words: 


If the eye were not sun-like, 
How could we ever see the sun? 


In any case, the cause of the appearance of light is vibration, movement, and our 
heart is certainly a "fiery seat," which has the most intense movement. The 
surging warm soul swings out and shows its nature most clearly in the eye. 


| once lived for several months across from a factory that operated on 
steam power. My room faced south, and in winter, the sun rose just behind the 
chimney, which emitted the escaping steam in compact clouds. It was a delightful 
sight. Soon, the thick clouds completely concealed the sun, but showed the 
source of the most intense light in perfect purity. 


As soon as the sun became visible again, | felt a strong pressure in my eye 
and just as clearly the relief of that pressure when the clouds covered the sun 
again. 


The light revealed itself to me here very clearly as a repulsive force. 
Everyone observed it. However, | believe that the winter sun, which does not 
stand high above the horizon, is a conditio sine qua non for perception, as is the 
lower layer of air through which the light rays must penetrate when the sun is 
lower. 


Fame expands the sphere of influence of a person the most; shame, on 
the other hand, narrows it the most. 


Education also expands individuality, but in a negative way: it lifts terrible 
restrictions. 


This particular spirit and this particular will mean, fundamentally, just this 
specific movement of a person. One always falls into a puddle after ten steps; the 
other floats on seraphic wings. 


Schopenhauer completely wrongfully called pleasure negative. There are 
entirely positive pleasures of sensitivity as well as irritability and reproductive 
power. 


The worthlessness of life is based on the recognition that positive 
displeasure outweighs positive pleasure, and positive pain outweighs positive 


delight. By throwing away both, life is discarded, thereby bringing an 
immeasurably great gain. “How softly they rest, the dead!” 


The blood! The blood! — It is the most mysterious in nature and the true 
unconscious. 


“Blood is a very special juice.” (Goethe.) 


If one compares the heart of a person with the sea, one can depict the 
states of the four temperaments in joy and anger as follows: 


1. Melancholic: 


o Joy: Large waves within individuality. Powerful backflow. The sky is 
completely blue. Cloudless summer day. 

o Anger: The sea is stirred up to the depths. The dark clouds of 
thoughts hang down to the foamy crests of the waves. Lightning 
without thunder. Only exceptional action in word and deed: then a 
terrible discharge. The waves smooth out only after several days. 


2. Sanguine: 


o Joy: The individual wants to burst. It pushes beyond individuality. It 
must jump, dance, embrace, kiss, spring day. 

o Anger: A storm in a glass of water. Vigorous gesticulating. Large 
action in word and deed. The waves smooth out quickly. 


3. Choleric: 


o Joy: Sudden flare-ups. Pushing beyond individuality and withdrawing 
into individuality. Dark cloud shadows move over the sunny region. 
Autumn day. 

o Anger: Straw fire. Throwing, hitting, cursing, stamping. Calm through 
exhaustion. 


4. Phlegmatic: 


o Joy: Small waves within individuality. Weak backflow. Sunny winter 
day. 

o Anger: Slow heating. Slow cooling. Simmering inside. Rarely action, 
then visible, but brief. 


The gait of the melancholic is sometimes firm, sometimes uncertain; that of the 
sanguine is hopping, that of the choleric is elastic, and that of the phlegmatic is 
"slow-paced." 


The main reason for the "endless" nuances within a single temperament 
lies in the mind and everything related to it, such as upbringing, education, etc. A 
brilliant melancholic presents a completely different image than a dull, equally 
aristocratic choleric. A peasant is completely different from a farmer, and 
likewise, two men of the same character and mind, but of different education, are 
two very different appearances. 


The melancholic feels the deepest. He is capable of the highest 
enthusiasm, which carries him to the seventh heaven of the Arabs, as well as the 
most desolate despair, which throws him into the tenth circle of Dante's hell. No 
other individuality exhausts itself as thoroughly in both good and bad as the 
melancholic. No other mind can be as deeply stirred as his, but none can also be 
as calm and smooth as his. How quietly and wonderfully bright the ideals of 
humanity rest on his soul's ground! They appear like the image of the moon ina 
tranquil Alpine lake. The transition of the melancholic from the deepest 
seriousness to the most exuberant cheerfulness is comparable to the sudden 
change from day to night in the Sahara Desert. The blazing heat is immediately 
followed by freezing cold and vice versa. 


Omnes ingeniosos melancholicus esse. 


The famous word of Laplace: "| have traversed the entire sky and found no 
trace of God," is short-sighted and overwhelmingly narrow-minded if one does 
not supplement the concept of God with "personal." It is precisely the astronomer 
who, more than anyone else, feels the mighty breath of divinity in the intimate 
connection of all celestial bodies and in the harmony of their movements. 


How they play 
Towards alluring goals. 


The statement of the astronomer prompts me to say something else. | say: 


| have searched the entire sky, | have examined the entire surface of the 
Earth and its interior, as far as accessible, | have tested everything that 
lives, moves, and exists in the air, water, and on Earth, and everywhere | 


have found only individuals, which, however, stand in the closest 
connection. 


Spinoza's One Substance, indeed a God in the world, must be an 
abomination to every reasonable and prudent person. 


However, it must be admitted that philosophers, when intentionally aiming 
for an inner-worldly unity, only differ in the length of the period in which they, like 
the Jews around the golden calf, danced for such a unity. Some sang their hymns 
as long as they lived, while others were only numbed for a shorter or longer time. 


The most prudent are like a man who, on an autumn moonlit night, passes 
by a meadow and sees a misty figure. He approaches it, measures it, and 
imprints its image in his soul. The next morning he wants to look at the beautiful 
image again. However, he finds nothing but millions of blades of grass with 
millions of glittering, sparkling dewdrops. 


Then he realizes that he was dreaming and swears by the blades of grass 
and dewdrops in the bright light of day, i.e., he swears henceforth by individuality. 


Ill. On Aesthetics. 


Aesthetics can be explained as the doctrine of the clarified senses. But 
why is the sense of smell not addressed in it? 


| consider this a deficiency. However, it is true that humans can only enter 
into an aesthetic relationship with things when they are not in an interested 
relationship with them, which also keeps the will at rest; but | have also shown 
that it is the will, not the mind, that enjoys aesthetic pleasure. 


Why should a sound be beautiful and the scent of a flower not? 
The subjective beauty of scent would be the pleasant scent itself. 


After all, one might ban pleasant scents from theoretical aesthetics. To 
consider them more, however, would be the task of the practical aesthete, i.e., 
the one who arranges their life according to the laws of beauty. 


For the practical aesthete, subjective beauty in its entirety is: comfort. His 
eye will always look upon beautiful objects in his home: beautiful pictures, 
beautiful statuettes, beautiful colors, color harmony, beautiful furniture, beautiful 
trinkets, flowers, tropical plants, beautiful clothing; his ear will always be 
pleasantly stirred: the harmonious sound of languages, flowing speech, pleasant 
music, pleasant poetry; no screaming, no noise, no racket, no whining, no 
rattling; his nose will only be pleasantly affected: mignonette, heliotrope, violet, 
and rose scent, orange blossom, jasmine, and rose oil; his taste buds will want to 
be touched by tasty things: simple but well-prepared food; noble fruits, Bordeaux, 
champagne; his sensory nerves will want a pleasant temperature: cooling in 
summer, cozy stove warmth in winter. 


In the ideal state, all people should be trained as practical aesthetes: it 
would be 


“a goal to wish for with all one's heart!” 


One should not condemn vanity purely; for the core of all vanity is 
something noble: the subjective beauty. The subjective beauty is the effective 
element in vanity: a woman wants to please and can only please when her 
clothing, her hair, her manners, her soeech — in short, everything that belongs to 
her person — is immersed in the element of beauty and grace. 


| Know men who, despite their almost ascetic simplicity in clothing and 
lifestyle, do not let a court ball pass without taking part in it. It is the aesthete in 


them who wants to be satisfied. Is there anything more delightful for an aesthete 
than the first hours of a ball? 


He will be careful not to wait for the moment when the trains are trodden 
on, the flowers have wilted and shed their petals, sweat runs hot from the 
forehead, and the beast in man leaves its cave and spreads in the eye. 


Away! Away! 


"Picture-perfect" is a very good expression and equivalent to "wonderfully 
beautiful" because nature cannot actually create such beautiful people as the 
visual artist can. 


The essence of the comic: the discrepancy between a standard and a 
measured one — is already demonstrated by the dialect. A South German once 
said in a Berlin salon: Drachddie, and everyone present burst into laughter at the 
same time, except for the South German, who laughed later. 


Du sublime au ridicule il n'y a qu'un pas. 
(From the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step.) 


Of all the poets of young Germany, none has fluctuated so much between 
the sublime and the ridiculous as Grabbe. If one compiles the monologue of 
Gothland (Duke of Gothland, Act III, Sc. 1), the following strange mixture 
emerges: 


No, no 

There is no God! In his honor, 

| want to believe that. 
(Thunderclaps. ) 

Oh, how 

The earwigs rumble! Quiet! Man 

Carries eagles in his head 

And sticks his feet deep in the mud. 
(Thunderclaps. ) 

Listen! listen! 

Those are the footsteps of fate! — 


Human hearts are the dust 

On which fate treads. 
(Thunderclaps. ) 

Hoo! how 

The nightingales chirp! ... 


Why do the most beloved plastic toys — like a tomcat serenading a cat, 
both standing upright, accompanied by a guitar, or a tomcat giving a cat, both 
again standing upright, the first fiery kiss of love — seem so exceedingly 
comical? Because we compare them to humans and therefore recognize a very 
great discrepancy. 


The comic, which is inherent in Carnival itself, lies in the principle of the 
recognized equality of all and the copy of the inequality of real life imposed on 
this straw mat. Kings, high dignitaries, proud noblemen, grandees, peers, etc., 
arm in arm with shepherds and farmers, Polish Jews, market women, chimney 
sweeps, rag collectors, etc. What a discrepancy with reality! 


Why would it seem comical if the Emperor of Germany addressed a 
Hottentot prince as "My brother," and why not if he called the Emperor of China 
his brother? Because in the former case, a wild prince would be measured by the 
standard of European mighty princes, resulting in a discrepancy of extraordinary 
length, while this would not occur in the latter case. In a great discrepancy, the 
laughing comic always hovers. 


On the other hand, the manners of the Emperor of China, if he were to visit 
Germany, would seem comical because they would be measured by the standard 
of European court etiquette, and a great discrepancy would then be inevitable. 
Consider the Shah of Persia, when he at a royal gala dinner in the palace threw 
cherry and strawberry stems sans géne on the floor, and the Empress naively 
tapped his shoulder with familiarity to draw his attention to something in the 
opera house that gave him childlike pleasure. 


Milton's Paradise Lost is an incomparable poem: it is the product of 
Germanic intellect and depth of soul. If one places Dante's Divine Comedy 


beside it, it seems bland and superficial. In the Comedy, criminals are punished 
and the good rewarded, while in the Lost Paradise, sin and virtue are explored. 


Milton's Satan is a character who awakens sympathy for the evil within us. 
At the deepest level, he touches our soul and plays on a note familiar to us: the 
defiant individual, a god for all Germans. 


Dante was an Italian, that is, a descendant of the ancient Romans: c'est 
tout dire. In ancient Rome, the individual was lost in the masses; the greatest 
individual stood on the shoulders of the masses. The great German, on the other 
hand, prefers to be alone, utterly alone. 


Compare Milton's Satan and Byron's Lucifer with Dante's Satan, as he 
describes him in the last canto of Hell. What a vast difference! Dante's Satan 
stands next to the other depictions as the caricature of a six-year-old boy next to 
pictures by Raphael and Michelangelo. 


| am certainly not mistaken when | say that Dante, as a poet, does not 
deserve one-tenth of the fame he has with us. Nine-tenths of his fame are based 
on the cultural-historical interest that his Commedia has. 


What literature can stand beside the Germanic? In every field of 
knowledge, we stand unrivaled. 


When it came to whether my work, The Philosophy of Redemption, should 
be printed in Latin or German letters, | wrote to my publisher: 


| have a preference for German letters. In them, as in all external 
appearances, there is an inner essence, the German character, its 
weaknesses, and at the same time its strengths, the individuality, 
expressed as in Greek script. Latin letters placed side by side look like 
marching legions: the individual is bound through the whole. Connected 
German letters, on the other hand, give the image of effortless groups: the 
individual does not perish in the general. | am, with a word — and in this, | 
agree entirely with the peculiar Schopenhauer — decidedly in favor of 
preserving all that characterizes the Germans as a purely unmixed nation, 
especially their artistic language, script, and letters. 


The more intense a person's feeling is, the more clearly and captivatingly 
their transition into the aesthetic contemplation shows itself. It is like when, after 
a storm, a cloudless blue sky follows. 


| once saw a lady, whose facial features still bore the traces of the most 
intense inner turmoil, suddenly enter into aesthetic contemplation through a 
simple cup and was completely astonished by the change in her appearance. 
She had a completely different face: it was calm, peaceful, and transfigured. But 
the cup was also beautiful: it was made of the finest, almost transparent 
porcelain with a narrow gold rim, whose artistic execution stood out excellently 
against the mother-of-pearl-like background, and its exceedingly graceful, very 
low, but wide shape was reminiscent of an ancient bowl. 


The nature of aesthetic sympathy is very clearly expressed in the fact that 
most people, as listeners, unconsciously move their lips during a lively narration, 
often accompanying it with the play of their facial expressions, if not even with 
gestures, that accompany the speech: delightful involuntary mimics! 


Goethe makes the subtle observation in his theory of colors (§781): 


As we like to pursue a pleasant object that flees from us, we like to look at 
blue, not because it urges itself upon us, but because it draws us to itself. 


This powerful attractive force of blue is felt by every person, some more, 
others less. The blue smooth sea once exerted such an attraction on me in 
Sorrento that | involuntarily followed the spell and would have been lost if my 
feeling had not been diverted by the chance appearance of a friend. 


The sky’s blue color alone is the reason why heaven is imagined to be in 
the sky. If heaven were yellow, we would probably know nothing of a kingdom of 
heaven, and heaven and paradise would not be interchangeable concepts. 


Music affects humans like a sounding bell on a nearby hanging silent one: 
our soul vibrates softly with it. 


The passage in Hamlet: 


This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


No philosophically educated person can read this without feeling their hair stand 
on end, because the image is entirely misguided. The night follows the day, it 
does not arise from the day. Shakespeare confused here the principle of 
sufficient reason (principium rationis sufficientis essendi) with the principle of 
sufficient reason of becoming (principium rationis sufficientis fiendi). He should 
have chosen a completely different image, such as: 


And it follows, as from goodness, beneficence, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


But one must forgive Shakespeare the image, for the philosophers of his time 
were not even clear about the great difference between the principle of sufficient 
reason of knowing (principium rationis sufficientis cognoscendi) and causality. 
Even Kant, the mighty one, made the consequence the sole criterion of the 
relationship between cause and effect. For a poet of our time, however, a 
confusion like the above would be a disgrace; for, gentlemen poets, a true poet 
must be at the educational level of his time, and Schopenhauer is one of the 
pillars of our educational level. So, study him as you mount Pegasus, study 
Schopenhauer's important writing: "On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason," so that you do not, with the educated philosophers of your 
time, get into a quarrel that necessarily ends with a defeat for a poet. 


Christ can never be the hero of a tragedy because he acts reconciled with 
his fate avec parfaite connaissance des choses from the beginning. 


The absolute nothingness is the truly sublime, the absolutely sublime, the 
sublime kar’ €€0xv. One should try to imagine that the entire world has perished, 
nothing, nothing, not a grain of sand is left, and one will immediately feel sublime, 
that is, one will feel terribly repelled and at the same time attracted back to the 
sweet homeland. 


Only the true thinker does not find the absolute nothingness sublime: it 
makes him only contemplative. 


Aesthetics should have as a vignette a lake in which beautiful trees, the 
blue sky, and the sun are reflected: transfigured, peaceful. 


IV. On Ethics. 


Spinoza and Fichte were both practical philosophers, but in two very 
different directions. One was a true sage, the other had all the makings of a wise 
hero. A vast difference; for while one completely withdrew, immersed in his 
elevated personality, the other wanted to realize his ideals. If Fichte had been 
able to do as he wished, history would tell of a tyrant who would have 
overshadowed all other tyrants without exception. His contemporaries would 
have cursed him for this, but posterity would have erected a statue of him in 
every village and worshipped those statues. 


Le style c'est l'homme. Spinoza's style is defensive, restraining, while 
Fichte's style is aggressive. In the latter, one sees swords and battle-axes 
gleaming and hears the thunder of a thousand batteries, booming cuirassier 
attacks, and terrible death groans. 


Who can read passages like the following without feeling elevated? 


Who united the raw tribes and forced the rebellious into the yoke of the 
laws and peaceful life? — Whatever their names may be: they were 
heroes, far ahead of their time, giants surrounded by spiritual power. They 
subjected their concept of what should be to generations who were hated 
and feared for it; sleeplessly they wandered, caring for these generations, 
restlessly they hurled themselves from battlefield to battlefield, renouncing 
the pleasures they might have enjoyed, always ready to give their lives, 
often sitting in their blood. And what drove them to this effort? — A 
concept, a mere concept of a state to be produced by them inspired them. 
(Gr. d. g. Z., 46.) 


Do not count for me only the thousands who fell on Alexander's 
campaigns, if one does not mention his early death: what else could he do 
but realize the idea, to do something greater than dying? 

(ib. 48.) 


Where the first man found the courage to look boldly into the eyes of the 
common and sacred terror, whose mere thought already paralyzed him, to 
look and find that it did not exist, and that instead of it there was only love 
and bliss: that was the miracle. 

(ib. 54.) 


Not their wit, but only the influences of tradition, which they did not 
anticipate and which they ridicule, do the mockers have to thank for not 
having smashed their faces before wooden idols to this day, and for not 


having let their children pass through the fire to Moloch. 
(ib. 54.) 


What power and what perfectly beautiful diction! 


Only the saint is not a hypocrite when he despises fame. If someone who 
kisses women and enjoys good food speaks contemptuously of fame or indeed 
of the opinion of others, then he is lying. 


For every worldly man, the opinion of others and their flower, fame, is 
something very essential. 


The mere awareness of being a great man was enough for a Spinoza, but 
not for a Napoleon. The worldly man thirsts for the feelings of the masses: Ecco il 
Dante, che fu nell'inferno (Look there at Dante, who has been in hell). It is the 
most intoxicating music for him. Spinoza, on the other hand, would have laughed 
contemptuously at the idea of Ecco lo Spinoza, if he had not fled from it 
altogether. 


Two very fragrant blossoms of Christianity are the concepts: being a 
stranger on earth and religious homesickness. Whoever begins to recognize and 
feel themselves as a guest on earth has immediately entered the path of 
salvation and will be rewarded for their wisdom: they will sit in the world until their 
death, as a spectator in the theater. 


"Becoming another nature" is a very good expression in the ethical field. 


The word sin will persist even when there is no religion left on earth: this 
concept will disappear only with humanity. 


Sin must be strictly distinguished from guilt. A sin is always a guilt, but a 
guilt is not always a sin. 


Sin is any transgression of the divine law. Guilt, on the other hand, is a 
transgression of human law, which is not above but beneath divine laws. 


When Vivia Perpetua sank over the broken heart of her aged father into 
the arms of her Savior, she acted eminently morally, but also eminently 
guilt-ridden. In the same way, one would act if they devoted themselves to the 
common good and let their family starve as a result. 


Better guilt-ridden than a sinner. 


The poor heart must, of course, always pay the bill; but for this reason, 
such institutions must also be established in the state that give the individual, 
who wishes, the opportunity to remain free from bonds of the heart. 


Drunkenness and gluttony are therefore condemned by ethics because 
they easily lead to sin. In themselves, they do not contradict divine law. 


From the point of view that through the bond of procreation all previous 
people are in all current people, one can claim that every living person is a 
murderer, a thief, a deceiver, etc. Buddhism teaches this. Buddha acknowledged 
that blood, shed in an earlier life, stuck to his hands. 


How mild and tolerant the consideration of such a criminal becomes! 


The wise man does not love virtue for its own sake, as the well-known 
slogan suggests, but for its result, for the peace of mind it brings. The wise man 
seeks, like the coarse man, his happiness; he just defines happiness differently 
than the coarse man. 


Is it any wonder that the belief in paradise has dominated Christian minds 
for almost two thousand years and still inspires the masses of Muslims today? 
The most precious thing a person has can be saved into paradise on the wings of 
faith: first and foremost, the main thing, his dear, precious self, and in the most 
dazzling form: transfigured, without need, contemplative, or swaying, intoxicated; 
then all those to whom his heart is attached: mother, father, wife, children. 


Plato called hope the dream of the waking man. 


It is entirely irrelevant whether someone sings a little song on the way to 
salvation or hangs his head: it depends on the color of individuality, which only 
fades in death. The main thing is the journey on the path to salvation. 


All blessedness, all peace, all beauty, all glory that humans have attributed 
to paradise — what was it other than an expression of what they felt within 
themselves during good hours? 


Therefore, learn to value yourself, O Individual! For even everything that 
you attribute to the omnipotence of God, because it is so high and noble, and so 
powerful within you, is your own feeling, elevated by your own power. 


"Feeling is everything!" (Goethe.) 


It is not Dante who is the poetic blossom of the Romanic peoples, but 
Calderon. Dante’s Catholicism is frosty, superficial, lip theology; that of the great 
Spaniard is glowing, deep, a service to God with the heart. Are there deeper 
expressions than the lines in the "Steadfast Prince": 


So must, in the earthly confines, 
Everyone become ill on their own, 
Until they win their death. 


And: 


Do not wait until | make you aware 
Of another disease, for you 
Are your greatest disease. 


Schopenhauer’s philosophy is to be seen as the bridge that carries the 
people from faith into philosophy. It is therefore an act not only in the history of 
philosophy itself but in the history of humanity. The building blocks of this bridge, 
however, are taken from his ethics, and the whole is called: Individual Salvation 
through Knowledge. In this way, the common man’s will is given an adequate 
motive and an object, which he can grasp as lovingly as the Buddhist the blessed 
certainty of not being reborn, the Mohammedan the hope of the joys of paradise, 
the believing Christian the promise of the kingdom of heaven. 


The riddle of life is exceedingly simple; and yet, the highest education and 
the greatest experience are needed to guess, as always, how these conditions 
must first be fulfilled for those who then have to recognize the solution as correct. 


Therefore education, equal education for all and everyone! 


The doctrine of the denial of the individual will to live is the first 
philosophical truth and also the only one with which we can move and ignite the 
masses with beliefs. 


But precisely for this reason, it must not remain the exclusive possession 
of only a few privileged individuals who, in happy contemplation and individual 
satisfaction, stand high above the hustle and bustle of life, as if on the pinnacles 
of the temple, keeping the watch of the spirit over the "secure treasure," while the 
great multitude of the "disinherited," the truly and actually "disinherited," stand 
dull or in vain longing before the closed gate of an inaccessible place, where a 
stone remains for them, even if it is a jewel, like the discovery of a diamond by 
starving chickens. 


It must extend to all the weary and burdened, who thirst for it, with a gentle 
hand and without distinction, offering the comfort of salvation; it must become 
common property; it must be carried out of the temple of knowledge, which could 
achieve the "highest power" for humanity, onto the heights of the mountains: 
visible to all, tangible and accessible to everyone, so that in its light, the night, 
which "slowly recedes from the valleys," is ignited into bright day. 


In a word: it must not remain "caviar for the people"; it must become the 
bread of life for the heart's hungry. And for this, its purification from all 
transcendence was the first and most necessary step. 


The most beautiful movement is enthusiasm; the blossom of enthusiasm is 
moral love. 


The explanation that conscience is the knowledge of the true nature of our 
character is far too brief: it does not cover a tenth of what conscience is. 
Conscience is our knowledge par excellence. The common saying hits the mark 
very well: 


What | don't know, 
Doesn’t make me hot. 


A Jew’s conscience pricks him if he smokes on the Sabbath; a Christian’s 
does not; a Catholic’s conscience pricks him if he does not confess; a 
Protestant’s does not; an orthodox Englishman’s conscience pricks him if he 
works on Sunday; a liberal German Protestant’s does not; a Hindu’s conscience 
pricks him if he kills an animal; a German hunter’s does not, and so on. The 
former possess in a certain belief a knowledge that the latter do not, and thus it 
comes about that the former are troubled by their conscience over the imagined 
action, while the latter are not. 


It is quite unthinkable that a person can be moved by anything other than 
his own well-being. If someone gives millions to the poor, it is done, in the best 
sense, only to restore peace to his own heart, which the thought of others' misery 
has taken from him. If someone gives at all, it is only because the joy in him 
burns brightest when others are made happy, and because he wants this brightly 
burning joy in his breast, he gives. Whatever case one may imagine, it is always 
his own well-being that, though often veiled by a thousand coverings, moves man 
to act. 


The phrase must be combated everywhere; most relentlessly, however, in 
the field of philosophy, because here it can cause the greatest harm. We must 
pursue it like a wild animal: it is harmful in the highest degree. 


The phrase par excellence is: that the absence of all egoistic motivation is 
the criterion of a moral action. (Kant, Schopenhauer.) 


Pessimism is actually quite incompatible with Schopenhauer’s idealism; 
then one can refute Schopenhauer’s exclamation: 


This world consists only of needy beings who devour each other, exist for a 
while, endure their existence in fear and distress, and often suffer terrible 
tortures until they finally fall into the arms of death. 

(W.a.W.u. V. Il, 399.) 


not with words: according to your philosophy, is all this just a joke? Apparent 
beings cannot suffer when they devour each other; apparent beings do not 
endure any "terrible tortures." 


| have learned that the movement of the individual as well as of the whole 
world does not form a circle, as Plato and Heraclitus thought, but a spiral. 


The highest confirmation of this teaching lies in astronomy. The planets 
move around the sun, and with the sun, they also move around another sun, and 
this forms a spiral. 


One can also make this clear by thinking of a steamship. The wheels move 
around themselves, so they always go in circles, yet the whole ship moves 
forward. 


The effect of a motive on a character is to be viewed like a chemical 
combustion. A mental combustion process takes place under light and heat 
development. Hence one says quite accurately: He is fire and flame for his 
cause. He burns brightly, etc. 


Mere knowledge is useless; for the mind has no power at all. Knowledge 
must pass into the blood: the archetype of power. The blood catches fire, ignites 
and bursts, the spirit reflects the flames and ruins. 


One cannot argue about the permissibility or impermissibility of pederasty. 
It is condemned. But one can argue about what underlies this strange 
phenomenon. 


Schopenhauer attributed it to a phantom highly esteemed by him, the 
metaphysical category, pulling it by the hair to explain the phenomenon, and he 
erred, as was to be expected. Every phenomenon must be explained by its 
individual ground of life. 


| believe that pederasty could appear under normal conditions only among 
dying peoples, and it would be characterized as an expression of the 
unconscious death wish of the individual. Because the individual does not want 
to be reborn, he instinctively places his seed in a place where it cannot grow. 


One should carefully read all relevant passages in the ancient Greek 
works, and one will agree. There, the brightest awareness of the demonic drive 
was also illuminated, and disgust against procreation was openly expressed. 


Lycurgus and Solon determined by law the relationship between the lover 
and the beloved. The dissolution of individuality in the heroic love of two young 
men was praised as the most glorious. Women's love was considered common 
and bestial, while male love was seen as a gift from chaste Venus Urania, which 
Solon did not grant to slaves. 


If one takes the standpoint of the Greeks, then absolute chastity is merely 
a better means of achieving the same purpose as pederasty. From the standpoint 
of our knowledge, however, both means can hardly be compared. Morality and 
knowledge have thus radically diverged from each other. 


The embalming of Egyptian corpses had its true reason in the aversion of 
the individual, that the material of their body transmigrates: aversion to the 
migration of matter. The good Egyptians could not, of course, foresee that a time 
would come when the precious material of their bodies would be used for 
technical purposes. 


As often as | read Schopenhauer’s treatise on death and its relation to the 
indestructibility of our essence, | had to think of two things: first, of a lawyer who 
defends a completely hopeless cause, and then of a person who is afraid but 
trembling like aspen leaves, says the most magnificent and powerful words of 
comfort. 


In Hebbel’s Judith, the following strange passage occurs: 


Holofernes 
What is death? 
Captain 
A thing for which we love life. 
Holofernes 


That is the best answer. Yes, only because we can lose it at any moment, 
we hold on to it, and squeeze it out, and suck it in until we burst. 


Holofernes was right from his point of view; he was just no philosopher. 


| give the Captain's answer verbatim: 


Death is a thing for which we love life; however, | give it a completely 
different interpretation. 


We love life because we want death, and as children of the world, the 
faster we achieve our desired goal, the more tightly we hold on to life, squeeze it 
out, suck it in until we "burst." 


The child of light, however, has a better means for the purpose than life. 


This better means is given by Judith, and Hebbel shows thereby that he 
belongs to the princes of poets: 


Judith 


You pride yourself on your strength. Do you not suspect that it has 
changed? That it has become your enemy? 


Holofernes 
| am pleased to hear something new. 
Judith 


You believe she is there to storm against the world; how, if she were there, 
to control herself? 


Just as the whole objective world, the world of appearance, hangs on the 
thin thread of the subject, and with this it stands and falls, so the whole of 
humanity hangs on the thing of sexual drive and stands and falls with it. 


Just as everyone who wants to strangle a rogue fights against the rope 
with all their might, so too does the compassionate person strive with all their 
might to free themselves from the rope, to which they bind the foreign suffering 
around their soul. They are free of their suffering: that is the revealed secret of 
every merciful act. All the conditions of people, all their deeds must be explained 
on the basis of individuality — any other explanations are nonsense, nonsense. 


"Patience brings roses," says the proverb. Patience, a high virtue, is part of 
everyone who allows themselves to be enlightened by the thought that 
everything in the world happens with necessity. If the time for an event has come, 
then it occurs, even if the person perceives it as an impossibility and firmly insists 
that they have wandered around in a closed valley, seeing no way out. And just 
when an event does not occur, it is also a time to remember that even the person 
must sow the seeds for the harvest. 


"Pray to God and all things will prosper." 
"In spring the trees bloom, in autumn the fruit is harvested." 


When Buddha was asked if a savior of humanity had the power to give 
immediate effectiveness to his teachings, he answered: No. Even if a farmer 
were to water the rice field daily, fertilize it, and generally make every conceivable 
effort to speed up the harvest, it still could not come before a certain time; and 
just as it is with the success of a savior. Success comes at a very specific time, 
not a minute earlier, not a minute later; but at the appointed time, it comes 
infallibly. 


If someone refuses our request, we should be as little angry with them as 
we would be with a broad stream, a rock, etc., which does not allow us to take 
the shortest path. They are obstacles because we have made them obstacles to 
the world, or more precisely: fate wants the detour, the loss of time, and therefore 
the poor people must be hard-hearted towards us. So: Mr. N. N. is a broad 
stream, Mr. X. a mountain, Mr. Y. a flood, etc. 


A single word often has the same effect as sharp knives and axes: an 
absolutely separating effect. Therefore, everyone should tame their tongue and 
its alter ego, the steel pen. 


| remember the words of the Apostle James: 


The tongue, the restless evil full of deadly poison, 
(Chap. 3, 8.) 


and the wonderful saying of the wise Jesus Sirach: 


If you blow on the spark, a great fire will come out of it; but if you spit on 
the spark, it will go out; and both can come from your mouth. 
(Chap. 28, 14.) 


If it were in our power to weigh the well-being and woe of all sentient 
beings, with the exception of those people who stand in the immovability of 
peace of heart, we would come to the surprising result that in all these beings, 
one and the same difference arises. 


The melancholic feels the highest joy, but also the most terrible pain. 


The Jews would say: We all have Abraham as our father. Why should he 
have loved one child more than the other? 


If we want to reduce the burden of our worries, we should take them as 
signposts on a path that leads us to rest and peace. They then immediately lose 
half their weight: Probatum est. 


The indifference of all those who have renounced the world, against history 
and politics, is based on the fact that nothing can be brought to these people 
through the development of humanity that they do not already possess. 


And so it has been for three thousand years. 


If individual salvation were only possible in and with all of humanity, we 
would only shortly before universal salvation feel the need for redemption. Nature 
is not cruel. With self-consciousness, the possibility of relieving us of pain arises 
at the same time. What are animal pains compared to human pains? And who 
could bring himself to give fire to self-consciousness if he could avoid it? 


That is the greatest benefit of ascetic resignation, that the intellectual 
follows it and all speculative questions lose all and every appeal. 


The hypostatized fate is God. If one now understands fate as leading to 
the desired peace, the bliss of annihilation, then God is all-good; as breaking and 
crushing the resisting individual and pushing toward this bliss, then God is 
almighty; as the continuity of the first movement, then He is all-wise. 


Pride is something entirely different from arrogance. The former is the 
weapon of a noble mind; the latter the outflow of a brutal disposition. Specifically, 
the melancholic shows pride, that is, he becomes hard, freezes from 
unsympathetic contact. If necessary, he lets his soul bleed inwardly. No one has 
ever defeated a noble melancholic. He withdraws, pressed to the extreme, into 
the innermost core of his sweet, glorious, jubilant, and mortally sorrowful 
individuality: the mouth remains silent until the eye breaks; then a sigh alone: it 
was the only sound. 


Frederick the Great was completely penetrated by the annihilation through 
death. He died sans crainte ni espoir, calmly, composed, peacefully, like a sage. 


Blessed is he who can say: | feel my life in accordance with the movement 
of the universe, or whatever that may be: | feel that my will has flowed into the 
divine will. It is the wisdom of the last conclusion and the completion of all 
morality. 


V. On Politics. 
"You seriously want the state without God?" 


Why not? The state without God, but with the divine law: patriotism, justice, 
love of humanity, and chastity; in a word: we want the will of God, but not His 
person. 


"That cannot be separated!" 


Why not? The person was before the world; His will is in the world. 


That Solomon taught: there is nothing new under the sun, and generations 
come and go, but the earth remains forever, 


e is not surprising; for what overview of nature and history did Solomon 
have? 


That Plato and Heraclitus taught: the course of nature is a cycle, is not 
surprising; for what overview did the Greeks have of nature and history? 


But that Schopenhauer taught, after the migrations of peoples, the 
Reformation, the French Revolution, and based on modern natural sciences: 
Throughout and everywhere, the true symbol of nature is the circle, because it is 
the scheme of recurrence. 

(W.a.W.u. V. II, 543.) 


e there is no excuse for that. 


Besides physical procreation, spiritual procreation also takes place in 
humanity. The spiritual blossom of a vanished people can be seen as its actual 
purpose in life. The Buddhists teach physical conception through the mere 
atmosphere. This can be applied to spiritual realms. But how can one form even 
a faint image of this mixing and procreation of spirits? Spring and autumn 
permeate each other, and this fact is a true heart's joy. 


From the race of the Titans arises, through the historical process, a race of 
thinkers. 


Do you know the land so wonderfully 

In its green wreath of oaks? 

The land where on gentle heights 

The grapes ripen in the sun's glow? 

This beautiful land is known to us, 

It is the German fatherland. 
Watchman. 


Germany will always be the most interesting and significant of all cultural 
countries because it is formed by a nation that has preserved itself in its purity. 


Because the latter is the case, the Germans are also the only nation that 
can be divided with distinct characteristics into a northern, middle, and southern 
population. 


If we start from the reproductive power, sensitivity, and irritability of 
individuals, then regarding the first power, the North Germans show quiet 
material comfort in enjoyment, the South Germans a glowing intoxication, the 
Middle Germans cheerful, moderate sensuality. 


Regarding irritability, the North Germans are phlegmatic and sluggish, the 
South Germans passionately provocative, the Middle Germans wonderfully 
mobile. They are the French of Germany, the North Germans are its Englishmen, 
the South Germans its Italians. 


Sensitivity is shown in the North Germans as extraordinary clarity and 
sharpness of thought, without particular depth; in the South Germans, thinking of 
great depth, as thinking of the heart without special clarity; in the Middle 
Germans as a harmonious thinking: the mystical thoughts of the South Germans 
are elevated to the clear-sighted clarity of the North German intellectual power. 


In the tribes of central Germany: Franconians, Thuringians, and Saxons, 
the opposites are reconciled; we have a moderate, lively, mobile, and at the 
same time clear-thinking people. 


This is confirmed by the great men of the Germans in the fields of religion 
and poetry. Just as Luther stands between Schleiermacher and Lavater, so 
Goethe stands between Schiller and Lessing! 


In the field of philosophy, the third and last stage of the Hegelian spirit, the 
middle German star of the first class is missing. 


Between Kant and Schopenhauer on the one hand and Hegel and 
Schelling on the other hand, there is a gap that Fichte, even though he was not a 
true middle German, only fills in terms of philosophical politics, not in the whole 


philosophy. A Messiah is missing here. One might almost say, as Leverrier 
discovered Neptune: A star of the first magnitude must emerge here, a 
philosopher who would be the completer of the spiritual life of the nation — a 
hero of faith, poet, and philosopher in one person: he must be a Franconian, or a 
Thuringian, or a Saxon. 


Self-praise and self-glorification are to be condemned everywhere within 
human society, even in the withdrawn lives of ingenious sages, for he has the full 
counterbalance to all shameless attacks on his blessed individuality, in the 
consciousness of his greatness. 


On the other hand, self-praise and self-glorification are absolutely 
necessary for the sages floating above humanity and ready to dedicate their 
whole existence to mankind, that is, the wise heroes, not only allowed but 
necessary for him, because in his terrible struggle against millions of giant 
enemies and for the success of his struggle, the mere consciousness of his 
greatness would not suffice. He needs self-glorification and self-praise and those 
who believe in his noble mission, who will redeem him. He must be convinced of 
his saving mission, and those must believe in his immeasurable power and his 
redeeming strength. 


Therefore, we see the two wise heroes known to us, Buddha and Christ, 
express the highest conceivable self-glorification: 


lam a king. 
(John 18, 37.) 


| am God. | am almighty. There is no one greater in heaven and on earth 
than I. 
(M. o. B. 146 and 361.) 


Whoever wishes to devote themselves entirely to humanity must no longer 
be a human being. 


Not only does the soil of our homeland live in our blood, but also its 
atmosphere in the broadest sense. 


If Schopenhauer, for example, had been born in France, he would probably 
have only known Kant by name and then what? He would have wasted his 
genius on completely barren ground. 


Fichte’s word: 


The people should receive thorough and concise instruction not only in 
religion but also about the state, its purpose, and its laws, 
(Gr. d. g. Z., 224.) 


still awaits fulfillment. 


Humanity still has much, very much to do to become ripe for redemption. 
Blessed is everyone who no longer depends on the course of the masses, but 
rather "the safe treasure in themselves." 


Like merchants who, after a long internal struggle, first write off a tenth of 
the debt from the account of a bad debtor, then with a heavy sigh write off 
another tenth, until finally, with thunder and lightning in their hearts, they close 
the account and place the bad debtor's amount on the death account — so too 
does the people long tinker with outdated institutions, breaking off a piece here, a 
piece there, and call it reform. But suddenly it becomes like the wild merchant; it 
follows the urge for radical work and shatters the old forms into millions of pieces. 


One can compare a people in reformed institutions to a chicken dragging 
around completely unnecessary remnants of eggshells. The shell was once 
necessary for the chick; now it is a real pleonasm. 


The wise man says: Blessed be the day when the medieval forms were 
broken. 


It is wrong to call the life of peasants healthy. They are sluggish, very 
stationary, stubbornly adhere to tradition, and just as their gait is heavily laden as 
the gait of their cattle, so too is the movement of their minds slow, clumsy, 
sluggish. Moreover, the body of the peasant class is afflicted with the sore of 
industry, and on it sits the country judge with sharp spurs on his boots. 


But if one looks at the industrial districts in Saxony, in the Rhineland, at the 
feverishly excited masses breathing in the swamp of insatiability, one feels 
repelled. 


And yet the wise man must say that the better movement is here, not 
there. 


Is there a more brittle substance in the world than humanity? No. 


In Russia, the peasants furiously resist education, and school inspectors 
are insulted, even beaten. 


Pauvre humanité! 


Wealth and free movement are interchangeable terms; likewise, poverty 
and inhibited movement. The rich man is to be compared to the bird in the air, the 
poor man to the snail. 


Fasting is a means of restraint. 


Through a terrible ceremonial, all and every free movement was taken 
from the Pharaohs, the Persian and Indian kings. They had to sleep, eat, rest, 
drink, pray, sleep with their wives, take walks, according to what was seen. All of 
this belonged to the category: means of restraint of culture, which are 
exceedingly beneficial. 


The court ceremonial of our days is also a means of restraint. | would not 
want to be a king. 


It is noteworthy that the two freest peoples in the world: the ancient 
Romans and the North Americans, are descended from criminals. 


Napoleon Ill’s brain weighed one and a half kilos: the weight of a peasant’s 
brain. Byron’s brain weighed three kilos. 


One could write a book of at least 40 sheets on this. 


It is not a good sign for Protestantism as a religion that very few civil 
ceremonies are blessed in Baden. In France, almost without exception, the civil 
marriage is followed by the church one. 


A very important law of civilization is particularism. It generates rivalry in 
small and large and thus creates faster movement. 


No words in politics are so greatly misused as the words society and state. 
Every simple-minded ink-slinger believes that he must expand the brushstroke 
gap artificially created by the cruel Manchester School. 


| can easily distinguish between a glass of water, the water glass, the form 
of the water, and the content. But with humans, the form of the person stands 
and falls with the person. Only in the most extreme imagery can | speak of a form 
of the person, the contours, independent of the flesh. And it is just the same with 
the state and society: Without society, there is no state, and with the state, 
society is also given. 


The brushstroke difference is based on the fact that the term "state" was 
identified with the most arbitrary things with "government" in the broadest sense, 
i.e., rulers, officials, army, etc. This shaky "state" was then opposed by the 
"others," the people, as "society." 


In a state where such differences in teaching opinions are allowed to arise, 
there must be "something very rotten in the state." 


Money is demonized and consciously loved because it conveys freer, i.e., 
faster, movement. 


The philosopher always sees a good seed in everything bad. 


The common nature is a common nature, said Schopenhauer. | believe 
that he only paid his taxes very reluctantly and unwillingly. 


Paying taxes to the state with joy is the mark of a prudent politician. 


Austria as a Slavo-Germanic empire has a cultural task as long as the 
South Slavs are not emancipated. At the moment when this event occurs, Austria 
will have lost its right to exist. 


The future map of Europe will most likely have the following states: 


1) Iberia (Portugal and Spain in personal union); 

2) France; 

3) Italy; 

4) England; 

5) Germany (Holland, Denmark, Hungary, Switzerland linked to Germany by 


personal union); 
6) Scandinavia; 
7) Russia (with Greater Poland in personal union); 
8) Balkans (federal state of Romanians, South Slavs, Greeks); 


Thus three groups: 


1) Iberia, France, Italy; 
2) England, Germany, Scandinavia; 
3) Russia, Balkans. 


When Belcredi presented to the unyielding Deak that the Hungarians 
would sooner or later have to perish in the great stream of either the Germans or 
the Slavs, he answered Deak: 


If we have to choose between Germans and Slavs, we will undoubtedly 
become Germans. But, Your Excellency, you are surely a good Christian 
and hope to enter heaven one day. And yet, you do not hasten your 
journey to heaven yourself. Neither do we, Your Excellency. 


| only mention this witty response to show how, in all circles of Austria, the 
unification of the German tribes is considered, and this unification today is 
synonymous with the disintegration of Austria. 


By the way, the Hungarians do not need to give up their nationality. They 
will be the most beloved adopted child of Greater Germania, which will care for 
and protect its peculiarities. 


Fichte demanded that all schools teach practical politics, political science, 
cultural history, legal knowledge, etc. 


He demanded this sixty years ago. Today, much more must be demanded. 


Philosophical ethics must take the place of religion, and aesthetics must 
also be introduced. 


In the political field, the cries of the liberals against the army as an act of 
despotic absolutism annoy me a hundred times more. 


The constant talk is about the loss of labor that society suffers through the 
military institution, expressed in numbers, in miserable mammon. This appalling 
number should act like the club of Hercules; it can only strike people down to the 
ground, but it is limited to the number of those who wield the club. 


Is the sole task of people to work? Is physical agility, the education in order 
and punctuality, in cleanliness, the development of a sense of beauty, that is, life 
in free air, nothing? Are the pleasures of irritability, the delightful games of human 
muscular strength, nothing? 


For 90% of the army, military service is an improvement in their situation. 
Poor machines feel like humans for the first time. 


Do | deny that despite this, 99 and *%4% of the soldiers reluctantly do their 
service? Not at all. But who can dispute and claim that 99 and %% of the 
soldiers, when they have served, do not look back on their military time as on a 
beautiful dream? 


| repeat: the military institution is a great blessing for our present social 
conditions. 


And what will happen when social conditions are such that wars are no 
longer possible? 


Then an institution will have to be created that is similar to that of the army. 


Man shall work and (as Stifter says with a warm heart) "happily play in the 
sunbeam of God's goodness." 


The next tasks of the legislative bodies will be: 


1) Reconciliation of capital with labor. 
2) Radical reorganization of the school system. 


The philosophical politician has all the intellectual joys of the statesman 
without his exhausting work. Besides, he has the special joy that always gives 
him great foresight. 


It speaks drunkenly of the distance 
Of future great happiness. 


As a very essential moment, it must also be emphasized that he has to go 
through transformations, all of which are painful. 


Prince Bismarck had to carry out the program of 1848 against the 
Democrats, which he had fought so hard against. 


Do you think a statesman can feel brave when the muse of history smiles 
at him ironically? 


If Gregory VII or Innocent III were seated on the papal throne today, the 
papacy would place itself at the forefront of the social movement. 


And what would Innocent think of this? 
He would think: Since the papacy must fall, the empire should fall into the 


abyss with it; for his keen mind would recognize that there is no place for the 
papacy in the new order of things. 


The French Republic can only become dangerous for the German Empire 
if it manages to solve the social question. German statesmen should always 
keep this in mind. 


What was the Franco-Prussian War of 1870? 


A religious war like the Thirty Years' War. | also very much doubt that | am 
saying anything new here. 


There is nothing more wrongheaded than to accuse the church of 
engaging in politics under the guise of religion. It is a historically evolved political 
power and at the same time a comforter for individuals, i.e., religion. As a political 
power, it has the right to engage in politics, and indeed politics of all kinds, both 
great and small. 


But because of this, the church must also be opposed with the solution: 
Power against power. It must be fought with cannons and battalions, not with 
pious reflections on the nature of Christian love, tolerance, gentleness, and the 
apostasy of the church from pure Christianity of the early centuries. 


For the inner life of Germany, it was and still is of the utmost importance 
that two main churches exist. The conflict is the father of all things, said 
Heraclitus. | add: conflict is the source of all culture. There can never be enough 
friction in the world. 


As soon as a great doctrine enters life, it is fragmented, and the pieces 
acquire an individual character. The first sects of Christianity were followed by 
the great schism, followed by the schism within the Catholic Church, and then the 
sects of Protestantism. 


Instead of complaining about this friction, one should heartily rejoice over 
it. Inside, the parties rub against each other, and the fight for annihilation 
intensifies from the outside due to materialism. It pours petroleum into the 
burning temple. The materialists are the Communards in the spiritual realm. 


One could call the Vatican Council a suicide attempt by the papacy. It has 
inflicted a wound upon itself that is fatal. Its death is merely a matter of time. 


National-Catholic churches will follow the papacy, in which the forms of 
religion will fade. They will be intermediaries between religion and philosophy. 


A dying nation is honorable. It had its time of flowering, its fulfilled 
manhood; now it withers away in old age. The nation that has entered manhood, 
that looks contemptuously upon the dying nation and puts its foot on its neck, 
should consider that it will one day be in the same position. Penetrated by this 
truth, Scipio gazed with dim eyes into the flames of Carthage and foresaw the fall 
of Rome, Macaulay predicted the impending decline of England, thinking 
Germans now look upon the Romanic peoples, and | see in my mind's eye our 
strong, masculine fatherland one day overwhelmed by Asian barbarians. 


Antistrophe 


One has called the French very aptly practical idealists, in contrast to the 
Germans, the theoretical idealists. Their great strength is based on anger, not on 
logic. But since an angry old man, like an angry boy, even if only temporarily, is 
as strong as a calm man and often in the life of nations a mere impulse weighs 
as heavily as a fifty-year period of calm reform, it is thus possible, indeed likely, 
that the French will once again accomplish a great deed for humanity. 


| say it once again, and | would like the German statesmen to deeply 
engrain it in their souls: a bourgeois republic of France is nothing. A 
social-democratic France, on the other hand, is immediately again the dominant 
power in Europe, in the world. 


Further: only similarities occur in humanity, never the same, and therefore 
we should not draw too dogmatic conclusions from old history. Emigration, or 
rather: international traffic altogether, is the migration of peoples of our days. 


In the repulsion of the fear of the Slavs, however, the main point must be 
that a healthy development of the Slavic elements in Europe is not possible at all. 
If the masses of Slavic peoples ever come fully into the light of culture, they will 
become feverish. 


The proof of this lies in the strange phenomena that those Slavs present, 
who are currently being swept into the vortex of culture. The characterization of 
Potemkin’s Slavs by Count Segur already gives away a whole class of Slavs: 


The changeable mood of Potemkin is hardly describable. For example, one 
day he had the desire to become Duke of Courland or King of Poland, and 
in the evening he decided to go to a monastery. The slightest property he 
could not possess excited his envy to madness, and his immense riches 
bored him. 


Furthermore, some time ago the St. Petersburg newspaper complained as 
follows, in a shocking manner, about the growing trend of suicide among the 
fashionable youth of St. Petersburg: 


In general, the number of suicides in modern society has increased to the 
extent that life, due to financial and political crises, due to restless changes 
of residence, profession, and wealth, due to catastrophes in marital and 
family happiness, has become more overworked and more joyless. No 
state escapes such general influences. But when a highly placed man with 
shattered health and financial circumstances takes his own life, it is 
different than when the blooming youth throws away life — for frivolous 
reasons, because they failed an exam, an unfulfilled wish. And without 
passion, without grief, without heart-rending farewell words to their loved 
ones, to a friend, or a beloved, they take their own life over a cup of tea in 
a restaurant, with a sip of wine in a hotel, coolly, indifferently, sometimes 
childishly, but always unnaturally. 


Another proof of the baselessness of the fear of the Slavs is Russian 
literature. Jordan rightly called it exotic, not native vegetation. 


If the Russians could gradually develop independently, they would become 
a great strong nation. This cannot happen in interaction with the rest of Europe. 
For Russia, the air of Europe is greenhouse air. 


One can imagine the Romanic people as a healthy, strong, cheerful old 
man, and the Germanic as a strong man in his prime who normally develops. 
The Slavic people, however, are like a child who, instead of warm care, was 
raised in a room that has become too cold and perishes from premature ripening. 


In a word: Whoever fears the Russians fears ghosts. 


From a historical-philosophical standpoint, the German-Russian alliance 
must be seen as a necessary, purely political law of the near future. It results with 
compelling force like any political law from real circumstances. It is completely 
independent of persons; even if ministers or kings oppose it, they will simply be 
crushed or pushed aside. 


From this, one can see what important difference exists between the 
philosophical politician and the practical statesman to the benefit of the latter. 
The former derives the law in his solitary study room from phenomena, speaks of 
it openly, and rejoices in the consequences it will have; the latter, however, has 
the law only as a program and must hide it in the depths of his soul because he 
cannot pronounce it. And he must smile every day as he laboriously works his 
way between new cliffs, even if he would like to break his arm and leg, he must 
say "no" here and there and embrace the icy ones where he would joyfully like to 
say "yes" and embrace them. | would not want to be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, not for the treasures of both Indies would | want to be. 


Wilhelm von Humboldt said very correctly: One should not write history 
according to causalities. 


What would one say, for example, if someone endowed the unity of Italy 
and the constitution of the German Reich with action at a distance and then 
allowed the wars of '59, '66, and '70 to ensue from them? One would rightly call 
him a fool. 


These events were step by step created from the active causes, to which 
also belonged the Carbonarism of Napoleon’s, the assassinations, etc. 


It cannot be denied that something that first came about, such as the unity 
of Germany and the unity of Italy, certainly had an effect because it acted only in 
the form of an active cause: the idea of a suitable Germany, the idea of a unified 
Italy motivated the great statesmen of Germany and Italy in the immediate past 
against the will of the German and Italian statesmen. 


On the other hand, the philosophical politician may connect the laws of 
history with the final cause of the world, if he writes a philosophical policy in this 
way. However, this should be limited to the fact that the philosophical politician 
only applies this principle in a regulatory manner, i.e., as if the movement of 
humanity had a final cause. 


He looks at the direction of all developmental series and finds the point 
where they converge. But this point would be much better called a target point 
rather than a final cause; for since the concept of final cause causes the most 
terrible confusion in all areas of knowledge, it is better to banish it completely 
from science. In a constitutive sense, one should only assume active causes and 
ideal target points. 


Herr Schulze-Delitzsch states the following sentences in his Worker 
Catechism: 


That outside society, the needs of isolated individuals exceed their 
strength, and impoverishment is their certain fate, 


while: 


that within society, in exchange for mutual labor products and services, the 
strength of humans far exceeds their needs. 


These sentences are unquestionably correct. But since we live in a society 
where most individuals actually lead a wretched existence, it follows from these 
sentences the reason for the social question at all and its solution. 


The reason is: through today's social institutions, far more flows to 
individuals, a hundred thousand times more, than they need: hence the social 
misery. 


The solution to the question is: Create such conditions where this "hundred 
thousand times more" is not possible. 


How simple! But why doesn't it happen then? 


The world should not reach its goal as quickly as we think and wish. 
(Goethe) 


Lassalle calls property a historical category, which is false. 


Private property is indeed a legal category and as such a transitory 
historical one, but property itself is not. Property, like individuality, is embodied 
labor, activity, and something that will remain active until the last breath of 
humanity, something natural, necessary, something that stands and falls with 
humanity. Property will therefore always exist as long as humanity exists, but the 
question is how it will be distributed in historical development. 


The legacies of American millionaires in favor of the people can easily be 
placed under the important political law of intellectual contagion. 


The power of fashion likewise proves the great law of intellectual 
contagion. 


Whoever recoils from the ideals of the socialists: communism and free 
love, as wildly as a bull in the arena or as stupidly as a turkey, should, when he 
once has a calm, clear hour, answer the question: What would an ancient Roman 
senator have thought if someone had told him: a time will come when senators 
will sit next to their slaves and have to share the influence on state will with 
them? 


If he answers this question with the help of his imagination, he will see an 
image similar to what is now being spoken about communism and free love. 


The construction should then be undertaken with champagne and soda 
water. 


What was the driving principle among the plebeians of Rome? The 
conscious and unconscious longing for education. The patricians alone knew the 
unwritten law and could therefore act arbitrarily. The plebeians demanded a 
written law so that they too would know what the law was. 


The longing for education, or more generally expressed: the longing for 
emancipation, is the bass of all the wild clamor of revolution. The notes of the 
melody are called violence, sensuality, sects, women, riding horses, estates, and 
so on. 


If one examines the phenomena before and during the Paris Commune 
and the phenomena in Spain under Castelar (the cavalrymen gave away their 
horses, the infantrymen their rifles, the artillerymen drove the cannons around 
with dissolute women, etc.), if one looks at the shadows that future times cast 
over all states, then one realizes that our historical period is the one that Fichte 
called the third: the era of indifference to all truth and dissolution. If Fichte could 
see the modern process of disintegration, he would collapse helplessly; for he 
considered this era to be the third period, which compared to ours, appears like a 
gentle dove next to a vulture. 


The great era in which we live: the era of dissolution, the evaporation of all 
authority, the decay above, the nameless misery below, is entirely the time of the 
Roman state when Christ appeared: only the illumination is different. What is now 


necessary is the same as what was necessary then: a simple teaching based on 
the instinct of happiness of individuals, for only such a teaching can internalize 
and inspire humanity. 


As long as the common man says: Yes! if | were rich, if | were powerful, if | 
were educated, | would be happy — so long will the worthlessness of life only be 
believed. What matters is that the worthlessness of life is recognized, and that is 
only possible when all pleasures have been tasted. 


Just as the Reformation was accompanied by the invention of the printing 
press, so the social movement is accompanied by pessimistic philosophy, and 
the result will be the same. 


The ultimate goal of all cultures is the complete emancipation of the 
individual. This includes above all: the severance of all emotional bonds, and 
therefore the ideals of the socialists will also become real. 


Only those who are completely detached from people and things can 
achieve greatness for people and things. 


Personal property and family are retarding moments for the development 
of the collective, but they accelerate the formation of personality. If true 
personality has become the predominant element, then further development is 
only possible in the collective, and then personal property and family will fall 
away by themselves, just as the leading strings fall away when the child can 
walk, as the guardian withdraws when the ward comes of age. 


Even hatred, the unconscious and conscious hatred of the restricted 
against the geniuses, must be seen as a necessary retarding moment. The 
process of humanity has a certain purpose, and this purpose necessarily requires 
a certain duration of the process. 


So: neither impatience nor complaint; rather honest work, moral 
steadfastness, perseverance, courage, in a word, complete devotion to the divine 
law: uninterrupted worship. 


Is there a more glorious image than that of a philosopher who, from his 
quiet study, hurls an incendiary doctrine into the world, then straps on his saber 
and exchanges the peace of his attic salon for the noise of the world? 


Formons nos bataillons! 


Oh! how he recoils from the murky, dirty flood! But one more look at the 
shining divine law up there in the starry sky, and resolutely, he plunges into the 
sea of people and dives under. 


The behavior of the wise hero towards optimists is that of a noble worker 
who, having completed his work, stands up to help others who have not yet 
finished: he rises and assists them. 


The pessimistic philosophy will be for the emerging historical period what 
the pessimistic religion of Christianity was for the bygone era. 


The symbol of our banner is not the crucified savior, but the death angel 
with great, calm, gentle eyes, bearing the same symbol taken from the dove of 
the idea of redemption: essentially the same symbol. 


| must say it once more: The purpose of all world history, i.e., of all battles, 
religious systems, inventions, discoveries, revolutions, sects, parties, etc., is: to 
bring to the masses what has been partially brought to individuals since the 
beginning of culture. It is not about raising a race of angels that would then exist 
forever but rather about deliverance from existence. The realization of the 
boldest ideals of the socialists can only create for everyone a state of comfort in 
which a few individuals have already lived for a long time. 


And what did these individuals do when they reached this state? They 
turned away from life. 


Nothing else was possible. 


VI. On Metaphysics. 


The only final cause that the immanent philosopher can admit is 
nothingness; however, he explicitly states that this sole final cause can only be 
set up and used in a regulatory manner. Therefore, one should not say in a 
constitutive way: The world has a final cause, but rather one must say: the world 
moves as if it had a final cause. 


The metaphysical X can be called God. But God is no longer: he has been, 
he is dead. The world, however, still carries its unity as a dynamic relationship to 
life. 


| must say it over and over again: We humans were there when this world 
came into being, indeed, its origin and nature are attributable to our decision. 
This is the true and genuine otherness of the will, not the one Schopenhauer 
claimed, which is supposed to reveal itself on the deathbed. In life, there is no 
freedom. Before the world, there was only freedom. 


It is very strange that freedom has not been defined: to act according to 
one’s essence, whereas this seems to be the only correct definition. For the 
opposite of freedom: compulsion, would then be correctly defined as acting 
against one’s essence. It is also a peculiar abstraction that the self, with its 
essence, which constitutes its entire being, covers it completely, like two identical 
figures that cover each other, and that one would want to separate it from its 
nature. Nothing would have been more natural than to call everything that lives 
according to its nature free. Why wasn't this definition applied? For a very simple 
reason, because the animal in most cases lives freely, and this would have 
seemed too trivial to people, who are proud to act out of their own power. 


Now, it is quite right to place freedom in /iberum arbitrium; for that is what it 
is about: whether in a given case | can do or leave anything. 


But one must immediately realize that such freedom is not possible in the 
world; for where a certain nature coincides with a sufficient motive, the deed 
flashes forth like the spark when stone strikes iron. 


The correct definition of freedom, therefore, applies only to God before the 
world. He could either release himself into the world or not, despite his essentia, 


which we do not know. And in this sense, freedom is incomprehensible; for in the 
world, we know only the total dependence of the self on itself and the 
corresponding motive, thus only necessity. With God, however, we must 
postulate the independence of nature and motive, i.e., the true indifferentia. For 
when he was, he was everything in everything and had no motive; that falls away. 


But now things change. Once having decided on existence, that is, having 
decided to sacrifice being-over to non-being, the existing essentia had to carry 
out the decision, and therefore the world even appeared; for in the process, it 
was merely a matter of breaking, weakening, and finally destroying the essentia, 
the obstacle. 


Only in this way do the contradictions dissolve, and the question of why 
God, if he did not want to be, first had to be and did not immediately dissolve, is 
answered. Nor is omnipotence a hindrance. For simple unity could do what it 
wanted. That was its omnipotence; but it did not want to be without essence, 
which is absurd. Where there is existence, there is also an essence, and that is 
the only thread that leads from the immanent realm to the transcendent — 
everything else remains eternally dark to us. 


The pursuit of unity is worthy of sound reason. The best minds have 
devoted themselves to it and have erred in believing that unity lies behind the 
world in the present, while it lies in the past. 


We accept a miracle, a single one, because we must. And we may, 
because we place it before the law of nature, namely, before the creation of the 
world, which is this miracle itself. 


The contradiction of the world with omnipotence before the world is only 
apparent. What does omnipotence mean? It can only mean: Sometimes this, 
sometimes that being. Being is therefore a condition. But it is about nothingness. 
No theologian could think of saying that God did not have "omnipotence." 


Likewise, true freedom as /iberum arbitrium indifferentiae before the world 
can only be understood in such a way that God could either remain in 
super-being or split into being. If he was absolutely free to do this or that, he was 
still not free from a certain essence, and for this certain essence, the splitting into 
a world of slow process, or the same: the weakening through the struggle in 


being, condition, nothingness, to achieve redemption. He did not have the 
freedom not to be because he had a being nature to which he was subject. 


That is enough. The past, which lies behind the impenetrable 
transcendental veil, is gone. Turn your gaze to the future: all salvation lies in it. 


The belief in the devil has three strong roots: 


1) The fear; 


2) The logical concern that a pure light god could cause evil to mankind; 
3) The defiance of the individual. 


The healthy individual resists with terrible energy against an almighty God, 
while the sick one, in bright madness, throws himself into the glowing arms of the 
Moloch and lets himself be burned. 


The thought that the power of God is not omnipotent, that it is limited by 
the power of an evil principle, made the healthy individual tremble with joy down 
to the core of his being. 


| honor you? For what? 


Have you not completed everything yourself, 
Holy glowing heart? 


Everyone is both slave and master, tool and master with regard to fate. 


The only objection that can be made against my metaphysics is this: the 
ultimate goal of the world does not have to be nothingness; it can also be 
paradise. However, this objection is untenable. 


First, the pre-worldly divinity had the omnipotence to be as it wanted. If it 
therefore wanted to be a multitude of pure, noble beings, it would have 
immediately fulfilled its wish, and a process would have been unnecessary. 


Second, one cannot say: the process had to take place because the 
divinity was not a pure divinity; the process purified it. For this statement is 
refuted first by omnipotence being destroyed, and second by the essence of God 


being entirely hidden from the human mind. So who gives me the right to say that 
God was an impure God? All this is just blue haze. 


The true metaphysical meaning of the world, the credo of all good and 
righteous people, is the development of the world with humanity at its peak. The 
world is a transit point, but not towards a new state, but towards annihilation, 
which, of course, lies outside the world: it is metaphysical. 


Mildness is the blossom of truth. Ridete puellae! Kiss and embrace each 
other, young men and maidens! Adorn yourselves with roses, sing and dance, 
weave garlands, rejoice or languish by the spring! We, in our secluded group, do 
not look down on you with disdain; we only know that the better part, like Mary of 
the Gospel, is chosen for us, for we have a shorter path than you. But one goal is 
ours. 


The statement: "Procreation is a crime," goes a bit too far. Humboldt could 
only make this statement in the delusion that the child is something new. 
Procreation cannot be a crime, as child and father are one. But it is a huge 
absurdity, the greatest absurdity. 


The beautiful is the reflection from pre-worldly existence, the good is the 
cool shadow that the post-worldly Nirvana casts into the "sultry day" of life. 


The movement of the universe is the movement from super-being into 
nothingness. The world, however, is the disintegration into multiplicity, i.e., into 
egoistic, mutually opposed individualities. Only in this struggle of beings, who 
were previously a simple unity, could the original beings themselves be 
destroyed. The disintegration was the first act, the beginning of the intended 
movement, and it remains that the world and its nature are to be grasped as the 
only end, which from the transcendent realm transfers into the immanent: the 
essence associated with it. This essentia made the process necessary; 
otherwise, the dissolution would not be complete. 


The movement of the world, therefore, in relation to the initial disintegration 
into multiplicity, is movement from the incomprehensible primal being, i.e., 
relative being, through real being into absolute nothingness. And indeed, this 
movement could not have been any other. It had to be as it is: not different in 
essence, not longer, not shorter. 


The law of the weakening of strength is a law of the universe. For 
humanity, it is called the law of suffering. 


One must distinguish between two types of pantheism: the rigid Spinozistic 
pantheism and the pantheism with development. The former is actually the true 
one, for its God is from eternity to eternity, timeless and unchangeable. 
Developmental pantheism, on the other hand, arose from a compromise that, as 
Kladderadatsch says, is "always unmanly." While the world of Spinoza is an 
aimless endless becoming, the world of Hartmann is one interrupted by goals, 
yet still an endless becoming. For before this world, countless others have been, 
and after it, countless others will be again. The will as potency remains after 
every process memoryless and the mathematical formula that Hartmann 
presents to prove that the possibility of new world formations is reduced is mere 
vanity. 


Here, first, the despair of all pantheism becomes clear, and second, its 
insufficient explanation of the world. To say: "The world is due to a primordial 
accident" is equivalent to giving up on explaining it. The question: why did the 
desire of the will seize upon entering into being, i.e., creating the world, remains 
unanswered. To take a path of the world without purpose and goal and end (the 
rest points in the often repeated processes) ignores the whole process, as from 
the end of a world process back to the beginning of the next, there is no time: the 
world process as such never actually ends; it carries within itself the deepest 
character, which the entire course of this process intensifies into a completed 
cruelty. 


What does a philosophy, which is based on such premises, have to offer in 
the way of comfort to the individual who cries out for deliverance from the 
torment of existence? It forges the death-weary fighter, who will forever lose the 
gain of the world, with iron hands to the eternally rolling wheel of endless 
becoming, and drips the burning wound of his painful realization: that life and 
suffering are one and the same, instead of a balm, only the corrosive poison of 
the hopeless thought, unable to achieve through itself or with the totality the full 


and complete annihilation of its being. The shattering lament that bursts forth 
from him: Why then this pain into infinity without meaning and result, without 
comfort and without rest? — echoes unheard. 


Atheism, as it has founded my teaching, for the first time scientifically 
justified, addresses the great problem of the origin and meaning of the world, 
with the solution also bringing reconciliation. It knows no world before this world 
and none after it. To it, the world is a single grand process, which will neither 
have a repetition nor a renewal; for before it lies the transcendent super-being 
and after it the nihil negativum. And this is not a vain assertion. The deduction is 
entirely logical, and everything in nature signs off on the result, before which a 
weak mind may tremble and collapse, but which the wise joyfully experiences in 
the innermost part of his soul. Nothing more will be, Nothing, Nothing, Nothing! 


Oh, this gaze into the absolute void! 


The separation of the immanent from the transcendent realm is my deed 
and my comfort in life and death. 


A Scientific Satire. 


| call a hypothesis a troublesome one, such as 
one that is playfully set up to be 
refuted by serious nature. 

Goethe. 


A scientific satire! Indeed, something extraordinarily rare, if not unique, in 
our rich German literature. One might doubt the possibility of such an 
appearance, and yet here it is (published by Carl RUmpler, Hanover) in a work by 
an unnamed author: On the Dissolution of Species by Natural Selection lies 
before us. It would be highly interesting if it were a weak attempt by a talented 
mind; but it is one of the most spiritual mystifications | know and deserves the 
highest recognition. 


However, the treatise already appeared in 1872; to my knowledge, it has 
not caused the slightest stir and is therefore as good as new. On the other hand, 
it is a literary event that should not be overlooked. 


Before we delve deeper into its content, let us take a brief look at the 
nature of satire in general. 


Satire is the depiction of a part of real life in all its forms and expressions 
— thus also of intellectual products — in contrast to an ideal. The real is 
measured against the ideal and found to be too short. The resulting difference, 
the discrepancy, when rightly and genuinely recognized, forces one to laugh, 
either outwardly or inwardly, depending on whether the satire itself is subtle or 
whether it overwhelms the reader or listener with laughter. The latter approach is 
higher, but it is also more difficult for the satirist; for something else is assumed of 
a very perceptive reader or listener: since the satirist always takes himself 
seriously, there is a danger in a deeper satire that the satirist will be mistaken for 
serious, and it will not be noticed that the real thing, the true thing, the ideal coin, 
the standard, has remained in the mind of the satirist. 


It is already evident from these few words that human life, with its 
contradictions and absurdities, is the very material of the satirist. It is not 
necessary for an observant thinker to possess the absolute ideal of man in order 
to find the majority of mortals ridiculous and foolish. One can be a great optimist 
and find many things excellent that Saint Francis would have unconditionally 
rejected and still consider much worthy of being tainted with the mark of the 
ridiculous. The ideal standard has no absolute length. For example, to criticize 
the institutions of a despotic government, it is not necessary to measure them 
against those of an ideal republic in the distant gray future. One can already 


provoke an incongruity that arouses angry mockery when one holds the standard 
of an imperfect constitutional monarchy against them. 


But if we leave humans and their ways of life and step into the sanctuary of 
nature in the narrower sense, we will find hardly any material for satire. The 
absurdities, as they can only be discovered through comparative reason, are also 
produced only by a misguided reason (or by defective knowledge altogether). 
The animal does not reflect; it is as it is, by the grace of nature. The same goes 
for plants and inorganic substances. Nature in the narrower sense will not appear 
foolish; it is governed by necessary, unchangeable laws. There is hardly any 
discrepancy here, and thus the ground is pulled out from under anything 
comedic. Only when | start from the similarity of the essence of higher animals 
with the nature of humans, compare their movements with those of humans, and 
take the animal, or rather its movement, as the standard against humans, does it 
become comedic. One need only imagine a monkey cage to convince oneself of 
this. Everything we see here, we often attribute to unconsciously human 
elements, and we laugh heartily at the idea that human and animal traits do not 
align. 


Therefore, one cannot write a satire about nature; however, one could 
humorously treat nature in passing if, like Brahmanism, one regards it as a grand 
error of the suffering and living essence. But what humorist would have the 
strength to hide the terrible seriousness behind a laughing mouth when faced 
with the universe? He would soon fall into the serious tone of Schopenhauer. 


Thus, the realm of nature eludes the satirist. He flees from it and instead 
plunges his hand into the tangled web of wriggling humans, who are, as the poet 
says, "struggling in a shroud." He is always assured in advance that something 
laughable will stick to his fingers. 


If nature is a dry beauty for the satirist, then natural scientists and their 
hypotheses are already at his disposal. However, this claim must be significantly 
limited. Anyone who deals with nature, striving to lift even one of its many veils 
for the benefit of humanity or merely to reveal something, is in and of itself 
honorable and rarely offers a hook for attaching a joke, such as someone who 
denies themselves to purchase rare stones that they can blissfully admire and 
examine for hours. Likewise, hypotheses are not suitable for mockery. First, most 
do not have a large audience; if a hypothesis is evidently false, the scholars, 
unless they prefer to ignore it with silent disdain, blow it away with a dry 
expression without the slightest pang of conscience and without batting an eye, 
as if it were nothing. 


From this, we conclude that a hypothesis can only serve as material for the 
satirist if, first, it is interesting to a large audience and, second, it must be very 


likely that the latter, in a way, considers the opposing view to be sufficiently 
playful. Because it is in a hypothetical sense if a judgment is as good as 
apodictic, then the room for the satirist is so small that his efforts to stay upright 
make him himself good material for satire. 


One such hypothesis known to me — perhaps the first and also the last — 
is Darwinism. 


First of all, it is known to a very large audience; for isn’t it just like that 
grand religious hypothesis about the consubstantiality of God and Christ, which, 
as Gregory of Nyssa tells, tormented even the lowest people, both male and 
female slaves, unceasingly, so that one could not exchange money or take a bath 
without being provoked to argue about it? Doesn’t Carl Vogt live in the mouths of 
the people as Ape-Vogt? Isn’t the hypothesis being fought against from the 
pulpits? Who counts the lectures given annually by both the called and the 
uncalled for the called and the uncalled? 


On the other hand, Darwinism is only very likely: scholars are not yet 
agreed upon it. | name among its opponents Agassiz and the great 
Schopenhauer, who has trampled into the dust the father of Darwinism, 
Lamarckism (in On the Will in Nature). The hypothesis therefore still offers the 
satirist a wide field with graceful leaps to make. 


And that is exactly what our unnamed author has done in the cited work: 
he has done it masterfully. It would be a shame if this fine opportunity had been 
passed up; for it is beyond doubt (and here | determine my standpoint) that 
Lamarck-Darwin's theory of descent and selection will still be found in the pulpit 
and in the confessional in a few decades. But today, one may still fight it, without 
making oneself ridiculous. 


We have now to indicate the basic features of a scientific satire: 


1) The author unreservedly commits to the hypothesis; 

2) He draws (according to his preference, but strictly logically) the ultimate 
consequences; 

3) These consequences are absurd, they contradict common sense, which 
here provides the ideal against which the hypothesis and its consequences 
are measured. 


Does the satire of the unknown author meet these requirements? Let’s 
see. 


The author begins with the unconditional recognition of the basic principles 
of Darwin's theory. He expresses his disdain for Scholasticism and the 


dogmatism of the Middle Ages and criticizes Linné and Cuvier because they 
upheld the dogma of immutable species, while he praises Darwin, whose work 
The Origin of Species he calls groundbreaking and immortal. However, he 
acknowledges without reservation: the variability through natural selection as the 
driving force, the struggle for existence as the regulating principle, and heredity 
as the fixing principle in the incessant, continuous flow of the world of organisms. 
But he denies that this movement is a progressive one, that organization is 
becoming increasingly perfect. He says: 


Darwin's conclusion is based on two assumptions; first, that of the three 
individual modifications, those that most strongly deviate to the left and 
right from the original character are most advantageous due to this 
one-sidedness compared to the third form, which maintains the middle — 
whereas undoubtedly an organism that is adapted on many sides, due to 
its middle character, is better equipped for external conditions, and thus 
must be in a decisive advantage over other one-sided adapted forms. 
Likewise, the other assumption is that a higher, i.e., more complexly 
organized being has an advantage in the struggle for existence over the 
lower, i.e., more simply organized being, whereas, conversely, the simpler 
organism is relatively less dependent on external conditions, and thus to 
ensure its existence and wide distribution must be one whose organism is 
equipped with the most differentiated organs and functions and has the 
most potent demands. 

(5. 6.) 


Based on these established sentences, the satirist builds his Reduction 
Theory, i.e., the doctrine that the organic realm, driven from all sides, descends 
to ever lower levels, dropping the systematic differences. The only concession 
that Darwin makes is that divergence was the guiding principle from the 
beginning up to a certain point (he assumes the present as a general turning 
point). For the future, there will be no question that the principle of convergence 
(reversion) will dominate, 


just as the propulsion of a thrown stone, hindered by gravity, gradually 
decreases until, after the initial force is consumed, the latter alone 
determines the direction of the falling stone. 

(70.) 


He offers Darwin the combination of both theories in mutual interest, 
thereby setting a trap for the great natural scientist in the most subtle and 
simultaneously heartless way. 


But now let us follow the detailed exposition of the Reduction Theory. | 
must be brief and refer you to the writing itself, which every educated person 
should possess. 


The author first imagines a plant species that, over time, produces 
changes under all conceivable modifications, which distinguishes itself from other 
individuals by even the slightest extension of its temperature limits and, due to 
the greater independence from the climate resulting from this, gains an 
advantage over competing individuals. This modification will be passed on, 
solidified, and gradually increased to such an extent that the new form adapts to 
the highest and lowest temperature levels on Earth. He then imagines a water 
plant that is modified to live just as well on land as in water. 


Furthermore, a plant can gradually adapt through natural selection to draw 
its nourishment from any type of soil. 
(7.) 


Once again, a plant species can be altered in such a way that it is freed 
from the limitation of its fertilization. 
(7.) 


But now, without a doubt, all these alterations could be combined in the 
course of an infinite number of generations into a single plant species, so 
that we would have in it a true universal plant, a cosmopolitan in the full 
sense of the word. 

(8.) 


The aim of this universal plant would be: reproduction with a single 
blossom, a single pollen grain, a single oak to reach, and to use all the saved 
material in the interest of its individual strengthening. 


Of course, this internal alteration would also be accompanied by a change 
in the structure and external form, and the next result of the breeding 
process would be a balance of all systematic differences. 

(10.) 


This balancing process, however, is in direct connection with a change of 
another kind, namely a progressive simplification of the external and 
internal organization. 

(11.) 


Organs will wither away (the emergence of an organ from natural selection 
is difficult or almost impossible to explain; however, the disappearance of an 


organ is very simple and easy to explain) and the next step is the elimination of 
the reproductive system. 


In our breeding process, reproduction will be carried out by tubers, 
runners, and furthermore by simple division or by mere detachment of 
reproductive cells, as in mosses, providing complete substitutes for flowers 
and fruits. 

(20.) 


Then the cosmopolitan will become a climbing plant, the leaves will 
become tendrils, the hairs will become hooks. 


Since excessive length development is apparently of no use to the 
individual, it can be foreseen that the stems of all plants will increasingly 
shorten over time through natural selection. 

(21. 22.) 


Furthermore, not only will all organs gradually take on spherical and 
circular shapes with the smoothest possible edges, but all branches and leaves 
will also be retracted, and the entire plant will be reduced to a pure spherical 
form. Subsequently, the plant base will dissolve into a colony of cells and 
eventually into completely isolated, equivalent vegetative cells. 


It would, of course, be easy to deduce the same process for the animal 
kingdom. The entire animal and plant kingdom would be reduced to countless 
protoplasmic drops. 


In this way, the struggle for existence would dissolve into the "pure 
harmony of peaceful coexistence," and the principle of natural selection would 
have consumed itself, 


like a machine whose driving force is fully consumed at the moment its 
purpose is fulfilled. 
(25.) 


And what then would further prevent the elements: carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, the bonds in which they are involuntarily bound, from 
tearing apart? 

(28.) 


As the final goal, the decomposition of the organic realm into the chemical 
elements follows, according to the theory of physicists (Clausius) the dissolution 
of all mechanical and chemical forces, in short, the entire cosmos into general 
heat. 


Now the author comes to his actual purpose, to the focal point of the entire 
writing. According to his opinion, the reduction process, in detail and as it has 
already occurred, results in that man does not descend from the ape, but the ape 
descends from man. The ape is simply the advanced cousin of man in the 
general transformation process, and the now living apes are cousins of humans 
after an incalculable series of generations. 


However, the author does not rely solely on his clearly developed theory 
for this surprising result but also supports it in the most intellectual way with 
evidence from nature, from the life of nations, and from Darwinism itself. 


First, he touches upon the most important difference between humans and 
apes: reason, which accounts for the larger brain mass of humans. But since 
most humans make only very limited or one-sided intellectual use of their brain, 
the majority of the brain substance will gradually become completely 
non-functional. Moreover, according to a fundamental law of Darwinism, the 
continuous disuse of an organ leads to its atrophy; it is therefore inevitable that, 
over numerous generations, the human brain will gradually be reduced to the 
size and simplicity of the ape brain. 


The second characteristic of humans is their two-handedness as opposed 
to the four-handedness of apes. 
(45.) 


Natural selection will also take care to develop the human foot into a more 
hand-like structure because the ease of movement provides the individual with 
one of the most important advantages, and a human who has become 
unreasonable with his two, upright-walking, well-adapted feet could not compete 
with the climbing ape. Similarly, natural selection will develop the existing 
tendency in humans towards a tail, which can serve as a steering tool while 
running and as a gripping tool while climbing. Finally, humans will develop a hairy 
coat as a general characteristic, which will provide the undeniable advantage of 
this trait to the individual as a replacement for the laboriously acquired clothing, 
which would no longer serve as an effective incentive for natural selection. 


The history of culture draws on the following supports. 


First, the satirist emphasizes that, in addition to the law of displacement of 
indigenous peoples by civilized nations, there is also the fact that civilized nations 
do not infrequently leave the stage without a relatively higher stage taking their 
place. (A very fine sophism!) The deep cultural level of our ancestors in the 
Stone Age is no proof of progress in an ascending line. 


this: 


One might assume that they belonged to the same branch of the common 
genealogical tree, which, while the branch representing the original state of 
culture has remained relatively fixed, has sunk to a deep level over time 
and that these either have become extinct or have become the ancestors 
of those quadrupeds with which they already showed close affinities in the 
Stone Age. 

(49.) 


Let us consider the specifically human qualities: reason, language, 
willpower, and moral ability — can progress over the course of millennia be 
demonstrated in this? Has any achievement of our race since the invention 
of language and writing by our ancestors shown a similar significance? 
(50.) 


No one can deny that religiosity, alongside language, constitutes the most 
significant distinction between humans and animals. But the religiosity of 
humankind is generally on the decline. — 

(53. 54.) 


Thus, logic irresistibly forces us to the conclusion that the lawful 
disappearance of religious consciousness, as a specifically human 
characteristic, points to the opposite developmental path, from human to 
animal. 

(57.) 


Reason also diminishes. The satirist makes the following remarks about 


If clear and consistent thinking has always been considered a specific 
advantage of humans, one cannot overlook the fact that even scientific 
writers of our time seem often to find the straitjacket of logic burdensome, 
while in certain circles of the "educated," claims to logical correctness are 
almost mocked as pedantic. 
But even the moral principle, which is referred to as truly and in a higher 
sense human, is also declining. 

(58.) 


The law that we have learned from Darwin and have laid as the foundation 
of our entire consideration is the law of the preservation of the favored 
individual, the principle of natural selection. Experience now confirms that 
those who most ruthlessly pursue their own interests and are the least 
selective in their choice of means are the ones who survive most securely 
in the struggle for existence, while those who are constrained by 
conscience and self-sacrifice are pushed aside and crushed under the 


wheel of time. The drive for self-preservation is unjustly branded with the 
derogatory name of egoism. 
(60. 61.) 


It has rightly been stated that the interests of the community are best 
served when each individual takes care of themselves in the most 
undisturbed manner. 

(61.) 


If, then, in the animal kingdom, the drive for self-preservation reigns 
universally and exclusively, and if, at the same time, it is evident that in human 
history progress is aimed at eliminating noble, albeit foolish, self-sacrificial 
tendencies and at enhancing the self-preservation instinct, then it follows logically 
and sharply that humanity is striving for an alignment of the originally existing 
ethical differences between animal and human — thus confirming our theory of 
reduction at this point. 


The disappearance of the ethical character is closely linked to another 
expression of the law of leveling: the experience that originals are 
becoming increasingly rare, while a certain average level of intellectual and 
moral education receives the most recognition and success, as it is well 
known that mediocrity thrives best in human life. 

(63.) 


Our law of the natural dissolution of given forms proves to be especially 
powerful in the social and political realms. 
(63. 64.) 


And now the satirist sharply, very sharply, criticizes the formations of 
modern public life. He points to the collapse of all outdated medieval forms, the 
leveling of the sharp contrasts between nations through railways and literature, 
and the collapse of the barriers between the social classes. 


The guild system has already given way to industrial freedom, and free 
trade will win the victory over the protectionist system. Everything is 
pushing towards the elimination of the difference between rich and poor by 
abolishing property. The previous intellectual difference between the sexes 
is increasingly revealed to be an illusion, so that the emancipation of 
women will soon no longer be regarded as a mere phantom. The transition 
from absolutism to the division of powers in our constitutional monarchy is 
taking place before our eyes within the course of a single generation. 

(65. 66.) 


In place of the exhausted patriarchy comes the solid bureaucracy and the 
strict militarism. Associations and the intricate structure of factory 
operations emerge. 

(67.) 


Federalism and the small-state system, which may have served culture 
well in the past, are fading away in the unstoppable drive of our time 
towards the formation of large unified states. — 

(67.) 


Instead of particularism and individualization, centralization is the solution 
of the future and from the narrow-minded and short-sighted church tower 
patriotism, we have risen to a patriotism of a higher kind. Cosmopolitanism 
is the goal towards which humanity is inexorably moving. 

(68.) 


There is no question: the social and political changes we see unfolding 
before our eyes lead to the view that humankind, originally a richly 
structured organism divided by races, peoples, languages, classes, and 
families, will over time, according to an irresistible law of nature, merge into 
a shapeless and mechanically aligned aggregate of equivalent individuals. 
(68.) 


To make his work complete, the satirist considers in a special chapter the 
difficulties of his theory. He states: 


Undoubtedly, there will be various objections to the view presented here. 
Above all, the concern will be raised that if the organic realm is indeed 
subject to such a process of reduction over time, then this change should 
be directly perceptible in this sense. The same objection has been raised 
against Darwin's theory of progress; however, just as he rightly responded 
that we must take into account the overwhelming slowness with which the 
process of alteration and the sorting and consolidation of changes takes 
place, we must also point out that these changes elude direct observation. 
(33.) 


Our satirist also bases his argument on the principle: "There is no lack of 
time," and even refers to paleontology to support his theory. But let us read on for 
further details. 


He especially relies on the outlined results of cultural history and on the 
fact that the organization of human thought points both to the leveling, as well as 
the reduction, indicating that the regressive movement from the composite to the 


simple in human thought aligns with the universally consistent direction in the 
development of all organic nature. 


He concludes the satire with words that contain biting, infernal scorn: 


Whether Darwin is pleased to grasp the hand offered in this compromise or 
not — in any case, we stand united as allies against a common opponent: 
that small, but stubborn party of feudal spirits who, in their 
incomprehensible blindness, stubbornly close themselves off from the new 
law of this great age, especially against the truly lively view of organic 
nature that we represent, as one with a perfectly fluid stream in which the 
sole guiding and shaping principle is the advantage of the individual. By 
taking refuge behind the "exact method," "logic," "historical right," "higher 
world order," and similar concepts, they believe they can stand like a rock 
in the stream and dam it up. But the stream flows unheeding past them. 
Nevertheless, let us be on guard against this race, which is still capable of 
disturbing the smooth progress. We may also include the guild scholars 
among the naturalists and philosophers in our way, who, consciously or 
unconsciously, are yoked with them, and let us rely, as we always have, 
primarily on the unbiased group of the educated, who have always been 
the bearers of all truly great and groundbreaking ideas! 


This is essentially the content of the peculiar writing, on the title page of 
which is found the enigmatic motto: D.e.s.n.s. The letters mean: Difficile est, 
satiram non scribere, and they raise my opinion that this is undoubtedly a satire. 
The satire is, in my conviction, perfect, because the sophisms and contradictions 
(which are otherwise carefully concealed) would only fall into place if it were a 
serious hypothesis. 


The author himself, of course, belongs to "that small, but stubborn party of 
feudal spirits" who take refuge "behind the exact method, logic, historical right, 
higher world order" and, | would add, behind the immutability of species. 


This suggests the possibility that a high dignitary of the Church (perhaps 
the combative Bishop of Mainz?) is behind the writing, which would be evidence 
that not all spirit has fled from the ultramontane camp and that, in addition to the 
unspeakably clumsy battle axes and maces, finer weapons can still be found 
there. However, many doubt this view. There have been attempts to connect this 
work to Riehl, the noble knight and protector of medieval forms, and to 
Hartmann, the author of Philosophy of the Unconscious. The style of the writing 
suggests the latter; if Hartmann were the author, it would be due to one of his 
whimsical moods. 


Finally, | permit myself a brief reflection. 


Whether the feudal satirist's reduction theory, despite everything, can at 
least for the plant and animal kingdoms find favor with natural scientists who 
stand by Darwin, and whether Darwinism itself can fertilize it — | dare not judge. 
That decision rests with the distinguished Hackel, who has dedicated, so to 
speak, his entire life to Darwinism and everything related to it. 


From the standpoint of philosophy, however, it must be expressly stated 
that the concept of reduction is an appealing apercu and justified in asserting 
itself. 


It can be generally stated that the sum of energy embodied in nature (call it 
what you will!) could have immediately formed man, i.e., could have immediately 
objectified itself as a self-illuminated self-consciousness, had it been able to take 
this short path. Natural science teaches that it could not do so because it 
restlessly moved through all possible forms, as if feverishly, forming shapes, 
breaking them, and creating new ones, progressing through fish, amphibians, 
birds, and even beyond, until it finally achieved self-consciousness. From the 
moment it achieved this great triumph, in which it became the equal of all 
intermediate stages, it would have had to recognize that its ambition, which had 
driven it from the summit of power downwards, despised the shoots from which it 
had sprung. 


The question is therefore justified: what can nature still have to do with 
snakes, lions, apes, etc., after it has given birth to humans? It now neglects these 
forms and gradually allows them to wither away: it gradually reduces them to 
their basic elements. 


At any rate (figuratively speaking), it apparently no longer has anything to 
do with any organisms except humans. It has seemingly decided to place the 
entire plant and animal kingdom into the hands of humans. The time will come 
when there will be no spot on earth left uncultivated, where everything will be 
subject to humans. Then the great son of Prometheus will allow only those plants 
and animals to exist that he wishes. 


In contrast, the bold and cheeky conclusions that the satirist draws from 
humanity and its developmental path, without exception, are based on sophisms. 
| want to reveal two of the finest. 


The satirist acknowledges egoism as an ethical principle, i.e., he rejects it. 
Poor, poor egoism! Who counts the blows it has received in almost all moral 
systems? Everyone who has graced the world with a new ethic has felt 
compelled to stage a stoning, an auto-da-fé of egoism. It is almost a miracle that 


the "tormented robber baron" still lives, and even thrives with indomitable health. 
| almost always find him, without much questioning, on the side of the oppressed. 
| never wanted to believe that the rascal was really as bad as the outraged 
philosophers usually depict him. After long reflection, | have also come to the 
conviction that egoism, i.e., the drive for individual happiness, is the cornerstone 
of morality, about whose foundation alone there has been acknowledged debate, 
just as much as about itself. 


Every action, no matter how vile or how holy, is based on egoism; only one 
must distinguish between natural (raw) egoism and enlightened egoism. Every 
human is a closed individuality and cannot step out of their skin. Every action 
always springs from a certain self, which has its own happiness in view. The hero 
who goes to death for humanity is still seeking his own happiness, his 
satisfaction, for he would be happy, he would be content, if he had to act against 
his nature, his self, which loves humanity passionately. It is fundamentally wrong 
to identify egoism with the drive for self-preservation, as our satirist also does. 
There have been and still are people who, in seeking their happiness, go to 
death. (Christian martyrs of the first three centuries; Indian ascetics.) Egoism is 
identical with the drive for happiness. 


The second sophism | want to expose is the reduction of the human brain 
to the size and simplicity of the ape brain. (By the way, it should be noted here 
that Fichte, in his "Foundations of the Present Age," taught a kind of regression in 
humanity, assuming an ancient race of purer, more perfect humans. In this 
context, of course, the descent of humans from apes had to be absurdly 
rejected.) 


However, there is indeed a leveling in humanity, but in such a way that the 
brilliant minds, through their teachings, gradually raise and mold everyone to 
their level. Thus, the time will most certainly come when all people, or at least 
most, will stand on the same level of the highest education, for it is a law of 
progress theory that the spirit develops at the expense of the animal in us, 
although initially only the potential is cultivated in most; the increased mental 
power remains latent, it atrophies. Then, when this spiritual power bound by 
education is freed and works in changed social conditions, the organ shrinks in 
individuals; the mind, judgment, imagination, and reason reduce, but they 
gradually retain themselves through daily life in an insignificant way. 


Do you see, satirical rogue, how strange you are (to speak with Plato)? 


But | lost my proper stance towards the excellent satirist, which | now 
regain with horror. In the manner of the polite Chinese, who, when visiting 
someone, first inquire about their religion so that they can tailor their 
conversation accordingly — | temporarily and most willingly recognize the 


position of the witty anonymous author. And so, it only remains for me to once 
again express my appreciation to the author for his brilliant satire. Professor 
Hackel and Darwin will surely forgive him for having set a trap for them. | also 
sincerely thank him for the three delightful hours his writing has given me; for in 
our world, assai piu trista che serena (Ariosto), we should bless all those who, for 
a moment, lift us above the misery of existence and carry us into the clear ether 
of pure joy. 


November, 1875. 


Twelfth Essay. 
Critique of Hartmann's Philosophy of the Unconscious. 


That’s just the same old muck; 
Become wiser! 

Don't keep stepping on the same spot, 
Move on already! 


Goethe. 


Preface. 
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lV. Metaphysics. 
Conclusion. 


Preface. 


Whoever takes up the mantle of philosophy has sworn allegiance to 

the flag of truth, and now it is her service that matters; every other 

consideration, whatever it may be, is shameful betrayal. 
Schopenhauer. 


As | undertake the arduous task of thoroughly and exhaustively criticizing 
Hartmann's pantheism, | am guided by the thought that | am not only fighting 
against the philosophical system of this gentleman, but also against various 
harmful currents in the field of modern natural sciences, which, if not brought to a 
halt, can cloud and disorganize the spirit of an entire generation. | would not have 
risen against Mr. von Hartmann alone. | could have confidently left him and his 
system to the power of common sense, for Goethe is very right: 


Spreading foolishness 

One strives to do from all sides; 
It deceives for a short time, 

But soon one sees how bad it is. 


The pantheism of the ancient Brahmins was necessary for the 
development of mankind, and no reasonable person would want to miss it in 
history; likewise, it would not have been difficult for me to reconcile it with the 
pantheism of the Middle Ages (Christian mystics, Scotus Erigena, Giordano 
Bruno, Vanini, Spinoza) from a historical-philosophical standpoint. But the 
pantheism of Mr. von Hartmann stands in our time like a child's shoe in the 
wardrobe of a giant. In a romantic way, as David Strau& aptly puts it, it attempts 
to reconcile the old with the new: 


We know this blending of the old and new for the purpose of restoring or 
better preserving, preferably in the religious realm, though also in other 
areas, from our immediate vicinity, and are accustomed to calling it 
romanticism. Recently, romantic poets have been striving to poetically 
renew the fading fairy-tale world of medieval faith as the deepest wisdom; 
philosophical romantics are those who, having critically emptied philosophy 
of its content, seek to fill it again, through the fantastic infusion of religious 
material; romantic theologians strive to make theological cabbage, which 
has long become indigestible, palatable again through philosophical and 
aesthetic condiments; romantic politicians see in the restoration of the 
medieval feudal and estate system the only remedy for the modern state; 
finally, a romantic prince would be one who, like Julian the Apostate, in 
embracing the ideas and aspirations of romanticism, would attempt to 
overlook reality by enforcing them through governmental measures. 


Mr. von Hartmann fits perfectly the above intellectual characteristic of a 
philosophical romantic: he filled the content of a "critically emptied philosophy, 
which he did not know how to produce through thinking, with fantastic infusions 
of religious material." However, at the same time, he based this material, 
sometimes in fine, sometimes in clumsy sophistical ways, on the true and false 
results of Schopenhauer's philosophy and modern natural sciences, thereby 
creating a system that | consider eminently harmful, as harmful as any ravenous 
beast, and which | must therefore attack. Of course, for me, it is solely about the 
matter at hand and nothing else; | do not know Mr. von Hartmann and have never 
read anything from him, nor has he judged anything of mine, and therefore no 
personal rancor can exist between us; for while | write this, neither his main work: 
The Philosophy of Redemption, nor mine are under the press. 


My position towards Schopenhauer and the resulting stance towards Mr. 
von Hartmann become clear and bright in the following passage of this letter, 
which was sent to my publisher in the main work: 


Two systems dominate the minds of our time in the philosophical realm: 
materialism and pantheism. 

Materialism is a completely untenable philosophical system. It starts from 
an undefined, undifferentiated matter that no one has ever seen and that 
no one will ever see. Although no one has yet succeeded in turning 
oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, iodine, etc. into one, it throws all the simple 
chemical substances into one pot and calls this mush ‘matter.’ This is its 
first, almost violently produced, fundamental flaw. However, since this 
indistinct unity, precisely as indistinct unity, can effect no change on its 
own, materialism is compelled, for a second time, to overlook experience 
and postulate natural forces (metaphysical entities) that supposedly inhere 
in this undifferentiated, qualityless matter and are supposed to produce the 
qualities of things in their struggle with one another. This is its second 
fundamental flaw, and | have therefore said in my work that materialism is 
a transcendent dogmatic dualism. 

Pantheism is likewise a completely untenable system. After Kant made the 
thing in itself completely unknowable and destroyed all hypostases of 
scholastic philosophy, those who had a metaphysical need, which had to 
be satisfied, were overcome by a feeling of tormenting emptiness. Since it 
was now impossible, after Kant's decisive and successful intervention, to 
believe in any external supernatural being, as Spinoza was highly honored, 
they clung, in order not to lose all support, to a simple unity in the world. All 
the great successors of Kant — Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer — circulated around this inner-worldly mystical unity, which 
they called by various names: absolute self, absolute subject-object, idea, 
will. Whatever may lead to such a unity is the not-to-be-overlooked 


dynamic connection of things and their unified movement, which, | may 
preliminarily remark, must not be explained solely from empirical 
individuals alone. 


Of all the systems mentioned, only Schopenhauer's has been preserved, 
for two reasons: first, because of its perfectly clear style; second — paradoxical 
as this may sound — because of its greatest contradiction within itself. 
Schopenhauer constantly wavers between the mystical, unknowable, 
incomprehensible unity in the world and the real individuals, which are 
incompatible with it. In this way, his works exert the greatest charm on both 
transcendent (metaphysical) and immanent (empirical) minds, as everyone reads 
out of them what pleases them most. 


From this, it follows that Schopenhauer's philosophy must be further 
developed in two directions, and since the contradiction must not be allowed to 
persist, it must also be developed further: once in the direction of the all-unity in 
the world, and then in the direction of real individuality. 


The further development in the first direction has been undertaken by Mr. 
von Hartmann in his Philosophy of the Unconscious. The Goethean word: 


There can be no eclectic philosophy, but there can be eclectic philosophers, 


fully applies to him and his work, i.e., Mr. von Hartmann is an eclectic 
philosopher, and his philosophy, being eclectic, cannot endure. This talented but 
compilatory mind has with the greatest force extracted from the teachings of 
Hegel and Schopenhauer as much as he needed to reassemble Schelling's 
absolute identity of will and idea, the pantheism of the spirit, into a new system. 


Of course, | cannot, in a letter, delve into the glaring contradictions, the 
palpable absurdities of Hartmann's philosophy. | will do this later when my 
philosophy will have appeared; for although it will be a very unpleasant task, it 
must be done by me, since the one who has sworn allegiance to the flag of truth 
is not only obligated to proclaim the truth but also to combat the lie, in whatever 
form it may appear. | just want to point out here that in Hartmann's philosophy, 
pantheism has been driven to its extreme. Mystical, transcendent unity, which 
always leaves the human heart cold, is sung in exuberant hymns, while real 
individuality is reduced to a dead puppet, to a completely meaningless tool or (in 
the glowing language of Mr. von Hartmann) to an "elevated moment," made into 
an "objectively" (divinely) determined appearance. 


Pantheism is half-truth because it contradicts the fact of internal and 
external experience: real individuality, while it is undeniable that the unified 
developmental course of the universe can only be derived from a simple unity. 


In the second direction, now, towards the side of real individuality, 
Schopenhauer's philosophy has since been further developed in a completely 
superficial and untenable way. Several have tried, but without the slightest 
success: they brought only flat systems into the world. However, even if they had 
defended the indestructible rights of individuality with spirit and skill, they would 
have achieved nothing fruitful, as any philosophy built solely on individuality is 
only half-truth, like pantheism, because it fails to notice that the world cannot be 
explained by individuality alone. The whole truth can only lie in the reconciliation 
of individuality with unity. This exposition | have accomplished in my work and, 
indeed, to my firm conviction, definitively. 


All philosophers have failed precisely because they could not create a pure 
immanent and no pure transcendent realm. Both realms were constantly mixed, 
and so the world (the immanent realm) became confused, unclear, mysterious. 


| have now first carefully examined the human cognitive faculties and 
found that the important division between the ideal and the real, which precedes 
the separation of the immanent from the transcendent realm, was made neither 
by Kant nor by Schopenhauer. Both extended the entire world to the ideal side 
and left on the real side an unrecognizable x (thing-in-itself; dimensionless, 
eternal will). 


| then showed that space and time are indeed ideal, but not a priori, rather 
they are connections a posteriori of reason based on the a priori point-space and 
the a priori present; thus individuality and development are real, i.e., independent 
of a knowing subject. Matter alone separates the ideal from the real, for the 
foundation of appearance, as | have demonstrated, is nothing but force. 


Based on this and all the other results of the analytics of the cognitive 
faculties, | further demonstrated that we can never reach the things of the past 
through causality, which all philosophers before me tried to do, but only through 
the hand of time. In this way, | found a transcendent realm, i.e., a simple unity: 
pre-worldly and perished. The simple unity disintegrated into a world of 
multiplicity, thus it died when this was born. 


Through this, | gained two realms, which followed one another, with one 
always excluding the other, and therefore they cannot coexist, nor can they 
confuse and obscure each other. | did not simply postulate the pre-worldly 
transcendent realm, but | proved with logical rigor that an unrecognizable unity 
existed before the world. 


Thus, philosophy could not be founded on real individuality alone; for 
although the individual was the only real thing in the world, the origin of all 
individuals was from a simple unity, bound together by an unbreakable 


bond; or in other words: the dynamic connection and the unified movement 
of the universe were founded without a simple unity in or above the world, 
and although there are only individuals in the world. 

How fruitful this separation of the immanent from the transcendent realm 
proves to be, you will see from the work itself: the most difficult 
philosophical problems, of which | will only mention the coexistence of 
freedom and necessity, the true nature of fate, and the autonomy of the 
individual, will resolve themselves easily and completely naturally. 

You will also find that the Philosophy of Redemption is nothing other than 
the affirmation of pure and true Christianity: the Religion of Redemption. It 
establishes the indestructible core of the latter on knowledge, and | 
therefore said in my work that pure knowledge is not the antithesis, but the 
metamorphosis of faith. 


My position towards Schopenhauer is therefore that | adhere to the 
individual will as alive, as he found it, but which, against all the laws of logic, he 
turned into an all-unity in the world; and my position towards Mr. von Hartmann is 
that | will fight with all the intellectual power at my disposal the further 
development of this all-unity of will. 


My main attack will also be directed against an alteration that Mr. von 
Hartmann made to the brilliant system of Schopenhauer, whereby 
Schopenhauer's foundation was destroyed. Schopenhauer rightly says: 


The basic principle of my doctrine, which opposes all previous 
philosophers, is the complete separation of will from knowledge, which 
both previous philosophers considered inseparable, yes, that will is only 
knowledge, that the basic essence of all things is will, and therefore what is 
considered the essence of being is, in most cases, only a mere function of 
the latter. 

(W.i.0.N. 19.) 


Mr. von Hartmann had nothing more urgent to do than to make this great, 
significant distinction: to destroy what true philosophy had cleared away as an 
obstacle and to turn the will back into a psychological principle. Why? Because 
Mr. von Hartmann is a romantic philosopher. 


The only appealing aspect of Mr. von Hartmann's philosophy is the 
Unconscious. But has he grasped it more deeply than Schopenhauer? Not at all. 
Schopenhauer found the Unconscious everywhere it exists: in the human mind, 
in human drives, in animal instincts, in plants, in the inorganic realm, partly 
sketched, partly illuminated and described with unparalleled skill. Mr. von 
Hartmann appropriated Schopenhauer's ideas and dressed them in new 
garments; however, these are products like those of a patchworker. One might 


also say: what Schopenhauer provided in the most concentrated form, Mr. von 
Hartmann diluted. The reasonable person who wants to understand the 
Unconscious may well leave aside the insipid sugar water of Mr. von Hartmann 
and refresh themselves with the delicious sweet drops of the great mind of 
Schopenhauer. This saves time and provides an incomparably more intense 
pleasure. 


|. Introduction. 


You begin, Mr. von Hartmann, your work: The Philosophy of the 
Unconscious (Berlin 1871, 3rd edition), with Kant's words: 


To have representations and yet not be conscious of them, this seems to 
involve a contradiction; for how can we know that we have them if we are 
not conscious of them? — But we can still become immediately aware that 
we have a representation, whether or not we are immediately conscious of 
it. 

(Anthropology, § 5.) 


Kant expresses a truth here that cannot be denied. But it is only a truth in 
connection with the whole §. 5 of the Anthropology. What kind of unconscious 
representations did Kant have in mind? 


If lam far away from a meadow and see a human being consciously, | am 
not immediately conscious of seeing his eyes, nose, mouth, etc., so | 
actually conclude that this thing is a human being; for | wanted to perceive 
it in that way because | am not conscious of perceiving these parts of the 
head (and thus also the other parts of this human being), the 
representation of the same in my perception cannot be claimed to exist, so 
| could not even say that | see a human being; for out of these partial 
representations the whole (of the head or the human being) is composed. 
(ib.) 


Kant calls such representations indistinct, obscure and says that 


the dark representations in humans (and also in animals) are innumerable, 
while the clear ones are infinitely few points in our sensory perception and 
sensation, which lie open to consciousness. 

(ib.) 


Was it, Mr. von Hartmann, philosophical honesty to touch upon these 
remarks of Kant’s so briefly or superficially? 


What is an “unconscious representation” anyway? In philosophical 
terminology, these two words constitute a contradictio in adjecto; but the common 
people would say: an unconscious representation is the same as silver gold. In 
one word: we are dealing with an expression that perhaps could be the keystone 
of a pyramid but could never be its foundation. Yet you seem very determined to 
defend it. Based on the extracted quote from Kant above, you already say on the 
fourth page of your book: 


| define the unconscious will and the unconscious representation as one 
with the expression: “the unconscious.” 


Was this philosophical honesty, Mr. von Hartmann? Please understand, | am 
asking sincerely, not accusing. | distinguish philosophical honesty sharply from 
civil honesty. | am firmly convinced that you would not be capable of cheating 
your fellow human beings out of even a mark, let alone a million marks. | 
consider you a good and just person in civil conduct; and therefore, because you 
are a pessimist, i.e., a disciple of Zoroaster, of the ancient Brahmins, Buddha, 
Christ, Solomon, Schopenhauer, whose ethics are based on pessimism; but in 
the philosophical domain, you wear a blindfold over your eyes and cannot 
distinguish the honest from the dishonest. To your defense, | want to assume that 
an “unconscious will” (not an “unconscious representation,” which | must 
absolutely reject) has produced your method, although it was difficult for me to 
assume this, because Christ was absolutely right when he said: 


If | had not come and spoken to them, they would not be guilty of sin; now, 
however, they have no excuse for their sin. 
(Ev. John. 15, 22.) 


But what Christ was for the Jews, Kant and Schopenhauer were for you, 
Mr. von Hartmann. You are familiar with the Critique of Pure Reason and have 
also read several times Schopenhauer's expression that it is dishonest to base a 
philosophical system on the investigation of the cognitive faculties. So you were 
warned by two venerable men; two great men stood before you and called out: "If 
you begin your work with the world taken as real, then you are a dishonest 
philosopher, whom we will not and cannot accept into our honest community." 


You can excuse your sin with nothing, though | would like to assume that 
you have "unconsciously" sinned. 


You are aware that Herbart's psychology (his best work) is primarily an 
elaboration of Kant's statement. Herbart, in a way, divided the human mind into a 
bright chamber and a dark antechamber. The illuminated chamber is 
consciousness, while the dark antechamber is the unconscious. Our 
representations, thoughts, etc., constantly flow from the chamber into the 
antechamber and from there into consciousness. At the threshold of 
consciousness, there is always a struggle and conflict (Herbart has described 
this struggle very nicely). As soon as a representation crosses the threshold and 
enters the chamber, it becomes a conscious one; in the opposite case, it remains 
a dark, invisible representation. 


This reference to Herbart might already reassure me. But | do not want to 
be reassured because through Schopenhauer's unconscious will, the problem 


has become much deeper. It is not about the current state of critical philosophy, 
which does not deal with representations that are created in consciousness and 
then included in the mental flood as mentioned above, but mainly with such 
products of mental activity that suddenly stand in the light of consciousness 
without one knowing how they came to be: they are completely new 
representations, thoughts, feelings for consciousness. 


| would therefore like to take a small psychological excursion with you, 
starting from the middle of your book, where you have deviated from the 
cognitive faculties, after you have already narcotized your reader with a plethora 
of results from the natural sciences. Also, that, Mr. von Hartmann, | find not 
honest; but | ask you again: do not be angry that | had to draw your attention to 
three “unconscious” dishonesties only on the fourth page of your book. — 


According to Schopenhauer's doctrine, man is a union of a metaphysical 
unconscious will with a secondary conscious intellect. | have already emphasized 
in the introduction that the separation of the mind, or rather of consciousness 
from the will, the primary, the original principle, was an immortal achievement of 
Schopenhauer, which you, Mr. von Hartmann, certainly cannot undo with your 
sophisms and confusions. Since Schopenhauer, the will is no longer a psychic 
principle, and for any reasonable person, the issue of whether the will has a 
function of the mind or not is definitively settled. You, however, have had the 
courage to assert: 


Will and representation are the sole psychic fundamental functions, 


(3.) 


but you also have the unfortunate reputation of being on the same level as those 
who have not understood Copernicus and still confidently believe that the sun 
revolves around the earth. Just as critical philosophy has once and for all turned 
the world into an appearance that is not identical with the ground of the 
appearance, so too has the genuine thing-in-itself philosophy initiated by 
Schopenhauer made the will the sole principle of the world, and indeed a 
non-psychic one. Neither you nor an entire legion of like-minded individuals will 
ever succeed in tearing from us, the true disciples of the great master, this 
brilliant and invaluable achievement in the realm of the thing-in-itself. 


The human brain is an organ of this will, which is alone in the blood, in this 
“very special juice,” purely objectified. 


The blood activates the brain, and this activation brings forth 
consciousness. Consciousness is merely an appearance that accompanies the 
functions of the brain: representation, thinking, and feeling, and indeed, it always 
only takes place at one and the same time at the focal point of consciousness. 


Consciousness is as little separate from these activities of the brain as the 
fragrance is from the fragrant flower, the heat from fire, and Locke was 
completely correct when he said: 


To have ideas and to be conscious of something is the same. 
(On Human Understanding ||. Cap. |. §. 9.) 


To say: Man always thinks, but he is not always conscious of it, is just as 
much as saying: His body is extended, but he has no parts; for it is as 
inconceivable to say that an extended body has no parts, as it is to say 
that a being thinks, without knowing it, and without noticing that it thinks. 
One might just as well say, in maintaining such hypotheses, that a man is 
always hungry, but does not always feel it, even though hunger exists as 
much as the thought in consciousness that one thinks. 

(ib. §. 19.) 


These very correct statements of the great thinker are what you, Mr. von 
Hartmann, criticize most superficially. 


How do you, Mr. von Hartmann, let consciousness arise? 


To answer this question, | must first bring to light some fundamental 
principles of your system. 


As | have already shown above, you initially distinguish: 


1) An unconscious will; 
2) An unconscious representation. 


To these, naturally, belong: 


3) Aconscious will (volition); 
4) Aconscious representation. 


To these principles is added: 
5) The human body, i.e., matter. 
Matter is then dissolved into unconscious will and unconscious 
representation; in the end, matter, by dissolving these principles, disintegrates 
itself. 


For you, Mr. von Hartmann, Kant did not live; for you, Schopenhauer did 
not teach. You bold Romantics want to take us back to the barren ground of 


pre-Kantian pure rational psychology. But we do not appreciate your "stale 
cabbage." (David Strauss.) 


After you, in unbelievable blindness, completed the masterpiece of setting 
matter back in opposition to the mind, to thinking substance, to the psyche, you 
let consciousness arise in the following ingenious way in humans: 


We hold "will and representation" as unconscious and conscious 
representation to be common; we set the form of the unconscious as the 
original, but consciousness as a product of the unconscious mind and the 
material influence on the same. 

(402.) 


Earlier, we found that consciousness must be a predicate that the will 
grants to the representation; now we can also specify the content of this 
predicate: it is the stupor of the will over the existing existence of the 
representation, which it did not want but still perceives. 

(404.) 


Then suddenly the organized matter intrudes into this peace with itself and 
creates for the astonished individualist a representation that falls to him as 
if from heaven, because he finds in himself no will for this representation; 
for the first time, the "content of perception from outside is given." The 
great revolution has happened, the first (?) step to world salvation has 
been taken, the representation has detached itself from the will (!!) to 
confront it in the future as an independent power (!!) to submit it (!!) to 
itself, whose slave it has been until now. This stupor of the will over the 
dissolution of the previously recognized authority, this upheaval caused by 
the intrusion of representation into the unconscious, makes this 
consciousness. 

(404. 405.) 


| have been reliably informed that you, like Schiller with his "Robbers," 
would consider your Philosophy of the Unconscious as a grave youthful sin. You 
would perhaps give your right hand, yes, both hands, if your work had not yet 
appeared. Of course, if you were to write the work now, you would use many 
things that are in your book, but the three passages above would certainly not 
appear in it. 


A very great merit of Schopenhauer is that he identified the body with the 
will. The body is nothing but the will that has entered into the subjective forms of 
intuition. Schopenhauer did not sufficiently explain this, however, because he 
failed to make it understood that matter is thoroughly ideal (existing only in the 
head of humans). His explanation: the body is the appearance of the will, is thus 


a genuine true judgment without giving reasons. In my main work, | have 
demonstrated the pure ideality of matter and thereby abolished and annihilated 
the opposition between thinking and extended substance, which so terribly 
tormented the philosophers of Kant's time. 


If | pursued and completely returned to the correct path taken by Kant and 
Schopenhauer in this respect, | had to reject the other path of Schopenhauer, on 
which the intellect was brought into opposition to the will. 


| have proven that the intellect never enters into an antagonistic 
relationship with the individual will, which is the lord, the prince, and the 
only principle in the world. The intellect is a function of the organ that has 
emerged from the will, just as digestion is a function of the organ that has 
emerged from the will. Just as the stomach can never act in a hostile 
manner towards the intestines, the brain can never rebel against the will. If 
the will has a dispute with the intellect, reproaches, etc., it is always the will 
that, in one of its organs, reproaches itself. 

(404.) 


You, on the other hand, confidently wandered along the wrong path of 
Schopenhauer, because you, as a Romantic, have a sympathie de coeur with 
everything metaphysical, hyperphysical, transcendent, supersensual, and 
nonsensical, as well as with the errors of Schopenhauer, while only a sympathie 
d’épiderme exists between the immanent, rational, and natural, including the 
achievements of Schopenhauer's philosophy, and you. In this way, you happily 
went astray onto the wrong path, fell in, and your talent broke its spine. You have 
become an intellectual invalid. Don't think that | feel any schadenfreude. This 
devilish feeling is completely foreign to me. | say this rather with sadness; for 
nature had placed a good amount in your cradle, with which you could have 
achieved something significant. But you have perished due to the arrogance of 
youth. 


And now | want to explain more specifically how consciousness arises and 
want to show you what is to be understood by unconscious representation in a 
way that even a child can grasp. 


The human individual will to life (thus not the volition), the demon, or 
expressed objectively: the blood, is unconscious. The mind, the psyche, or 
expressed objectively: the brain, is conscious. The brain is like the stomach, the 
genitals, the hands, the feet, etc., an organ of this unconscious demon. Just as 
the stomach juice has a very specific nature, just as grasping an object with the 
hand has a very specific nature, which nature and manner of grasping the object 
cannot be separated from, just as little as the hardness of granite, so too is 


consciousness most intimately connected with the activities of the brain, which 
we Call thinking, feeling, and imagining. 


Consciousness arises, along with thinking, imagining, feeling, through the 
contact of the blood with the brain, just as digestion arises through the secretion 
of gastric juice through the contact of the blood with the stomach. 


The brain is activated by the blood, and with the contact, consciousness is 
given at the same time. 


Just as a spark is created when steel strikes flint, so consciousness arises 
when the demon activates the mind. And if the blood recedes more or less, i.e., if 
its energy diminishes, then consciousness also becomes dimmer, less 
illuminated. 


It is not against an intruder, as you say, nor against matter that the 
unconscious rises, but the demon wants to recognize, think, imagine, feel, and 
therefore it has sent its "only begotten son," the mind, so that it thinks, imagines, 
and feels in its organ. To speak of antagonism, of a struggle, of a liberation of the 
intellect from the will, of an intellect as an independent power, can only be done 
in a madhouse, not among reasonable people. 


The function of the brain is not a singular one but manifold. The mind 
thinks, looks, feels, and indeed the brain as such never rests: even in sleep, in 
fainting spells, and anesthetics, it is active. But the focal point of consciousness 
is always only one, and man can only be clearly aware of what stands in the light 
of this one focal point. 


This relationship must now be defined even more precisely. 


Consciousness in its entirety also arises through the contact of the blood 
with the brain. We must not imagine it as a single point, but rather as a certain 
expanse, and we can best compare it with the retina. Just as the retina, as an 
extended organ, perceives an entire field of vision, for example, a tree standing 
before us, sees, but only clearly sees that part of the tree that its center strikes, 
so | can at the same time imagine, think, and feel, but at any given moment, | 
clearly perform only one of these functions. Let’s consider the case: You look out 
onto the street, prick yourself with a needle in the hand, and at the same time 
think of a friend. The people, houses, horses, etc., that you see, the pain you 
feel, and what you think are products of three fundamentally different functions of 
the brain, and you have them simultaneously in consciousness. But do you have 
these products in clear consciousness? Not at all. If you try, you will find that your 
mind constantly hunts these products through the focal point of consciousness, 


and only when they are in the bright focal point do you clearly know what is in the 
bright focal point. 


This fact is quite clear when a thought or a feeling or a representation 
becomes very powerful: then a feeling, for instance, will remain in that point, and 
we can neither think clearly nor imagine clearly. 


This focal point of consciousness is now the ego, which in animals is the 
felt ego, and in humans is the thought ego or self-consciousness. Its form is the 
present, an a priori form. Self-consciousness stands and falls with thinking, the 
self-feeling of the animal with feeling, and the ego is always necessarily included 
in these functions, even if sometimes covered. Therefore, feeling and thinking 
are immediately given with consciousness, while this is not the case with 
imagining. The representation itself is an unconscious work of the mind and only 
becomes conscious to us indirectly, namely when we connect it with the ego. 
Since we always do this connection with representations, what we call imagining, 
the three functions of the mind nevertheless stand on the same level. 


Of the clear imagining, etc., that we discussed, and unclear imagining, 
there are now unconscious functions of our mind that are fundamentally different. 


For example, if you are absorbed in the deepest aesthetic contemplation, 
then at that moment only the viewed image, the statue, the landscape, etc., fills 
the point of consciousness. The other activities of our mind, even if in the light of 
consciousness, which we call thinking and feeling, does not rest in the meantime, 
but we should not call it unconscious thinking and feeling, because thinking, 
feeling, and imagining are inseparably connected with consciousness, just as 
heat is with fire. What these functions are in themselves, independent of 
consciousness, | will leave undiscussed for now. | merely state that this is not a 
matter of miserable wordplay, nor of distinguishing identical concepts. The 
problem is exactly the same as the difference between object and thing in itself, 
appearance and the ground of appearance: both problems coincide. For now, | 
simply observe that there is only one conscious thinking, feeling, and imagining, 
but also that the mind functions without consciousness. 


If we now awaken, or if contemplation is interrupted by some disturbance, 
thoughts may suddenly fill the point of consciousness that we have never had 
before, i.e., the product of an unconscious function of the brain suddenly 
becomes conscious to us because our mental power has not been idle in the 
meantime, but has continued to be activated by the blood; but its products could 
not move to the point of consciousness, where they became thoughts, because 
the point was occupied by a more powerful representation. Likewise, ancient 
thoughts could have filled our consciousness. 


Schopenhauer already mixed the unconscious functions of the brain with 
the conscious functions (thinking, feeling, imagining) and the unconscious 
products with the conscious products (thoughts, feelings, representations), which 
must be strictly separated, so as not to create a hopeless confusion, as your 
entire philosophy clearly demonstrates. Schopenhauer says: 


If we compare our consciousness to water of some depth, the clearly 
conscious thoughts are only the surface: the mass, however, is the 
indistinct, the feelings, the after-perception of sensations and experiences, 
moved by our own mood of will, while the core of our being remains 
untouched. Rarely does the entire process of our thinking and 
decision-making lie on the surface, i.e., in a clear connection of thought 
judgments; although we strive for this, to give an account to ourselves and 
others: usually, it happens in the dark depths, the rumination of the 
material received from outside, through which it is reworked into thoughts 
(?); and it goes on almost unconsciously, like the transformation of food 
into the juices and substance of the body. 

(W.a.W.u. V, II. 148.) 


In sleep, in fainting, in intoxication, in narcosis, in ecstasy, consciousness 
is always present because the blood can only leave the brain in the death of the 
individual. The blood activates the brain as long as the human being is alive, but 
the nature and manner of this activation differ, and consciousness thus has 
degrees. 


In all the states of the human being mentioned, sensory activity is either 
completely or significantly paralyzed. The external world does not occupy the 
focal point of consciousness, and either reflects itself in self-consciousness with 
extraordinary clarity and sharpness of the inner state (this is especially the case 
in narcosis) or fills it with wandering dream images. Man always dreams in sleep 
because no organ of the body can ever be completely inactive (the external 
movement, the change of location, is quite irrelevant; even if, for example, the 
arms are motionless in sleep, they are not internally motionless). Consciousness 
in life never extinguishes, it only ceases in death. But we are rarely aware of the 
activity of the brain in an anesthetized state in our waking state. The fact that we 
have consciousness in an anesthetized state is already evident from the fact that 
we dream much. How else could we remember our dreams if we were not 
conscious during their course? 


You see, Mr. von Hartmann, the demon is and remains our lord and prince, 
against whom no rebellion of the organs can ever occur. In convulsions and 
diseases, the demon only allows disturbances into its own house that can never 
claim to be valid because, in its state, there are only absolutely obedient slaves 
in whom the thought of rebellion is a sheer impossibility. 


Thus, in humans, there are: 


1) Unconscious functions of the brain, which one should not call unconscious 
thinking, unconscious feeling, unconscious imagining; 

2) Unconscious products of these activities, which one should not call 
unconscious thoughts, unconscious feelings, unconscious representations; 

3) Conscious functions of the brain, simply called imagining, feeling, thinking; 

4) Conscious products of these conscious functions, simply called 
representations, feelings, thoughts. 


Furthermore, the conscious functions and their products stand and fall with 
the brain because they are inseparably connected to consciousness. But even 
the unconscious mental activities and their products stand and fall with the brain. 
If one, in the most unwise and reckless manner, assumes that the ganglia, the 
plants, indeed even the inorganic bodies, have representations, then one may 
also teach: the ganglia, the hands, the brain, the eyes, etc., digest. Only the brain 
showed you the activity of imagining, just as the stomach showed you digestion. 
But you generalized the activity of a single organ, i.e., you separated imagining 
from the brain and transferred it not only to all organs of the body but also to all 
of nature, even to trees and bricks. | certainly don’t need to characterize such a 
procedure: it condemns itself. 


Consciousness — | repeat — is the spark in the contact of the demon with 
the mind, of the blood with the brain, of the heart with the head, as Buddha rightly 
taught. He said: 


The heart is the seat of thought. One could say: the heart feels the 
thoughts, carries them, pushes them out, casts them upwards. The heart is 
the cause of mano-winyana, i.e., consciousness. 

(Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 402.) 


So, over 2500 years ago, it was already taught what you are only now 
learning from me. But Buddha was also Buddha, and you are — Mr. von 
Hartmann. 


You have not only recognized the unconscious, which Schopenhauer was 
the first to take seriously and scientifically in the West, better than the immortal 
genius master, but you have made it into something under which the truth will 
never stamp its seal. You have diluted what Schopenhauer said about it and then 
poured the murky froth of your thoughtlessness over it. | will now, before | 
thoroughly examine this murky froth, specify in what way | have explored further 
the unconscious that Schopenhauer bequeathed to his followers. 


| have shown that for the individual will, the only principle in the world, not 
consciousness but movement alone is essential. It is its only real predicate. The 
first blind conscious movement, which the individual had, received in its 
disintegration a primeval, pre-worldly, simple unity. In its movement lay drive 
toward the goal, and the goal was inseparably connected. There can be no 
question of a representation of the goal in the first individuals of the world. Its first 
impulse was for everything. This impulse still lives now (though modified by 
everything that has influenced the individual since the beginning of the world until 
this moment) in the unconscious demon of every person. Therefore, the 
infallibility, therefore, the certainty of the pure demon, or pure instinct in the 
animal, of the plant drive, and the drive towards an ideal center in the inorganic 
realm. With this infallible blind drive, consciousness in humans collapses. The 
demon has only one brain, a thinking, feeling, perceiving organ, which is unique 
to consciousness, but out of it emerged an organ that wanted a faster, better 
drive towards the goal, which it first imagined. Human movement is always, when 
viewed individually, as a life course considered, a result and always the best, 
both for the individual and for the universe, even if a person should end up ina 
penitentiary because of one of their actions. It never — please note this, Mr. von 
Hartmann — occurs between mind and will in antagonism, but rather in 
cooperation, just as a human act of will is often preceded by a conflict of motives 
in the mind. 


| have finally revealed this demon in metaphysics as the will to death. Will 
to death is the essence of the unconscious in the light of consciousness, and it is 
the individual unconscious, not the shamed, pale All-One Unconscious. The 
unconscious individual demon and the conscious mind strive for absolute death; 
they cooperate in this striving, support each other, help each other, and will 
achieve their goal in every human being, sooner or later. | further explained why 
the will in humans is directed toward life by showing that the will sees life as a 
means to death (a gradual weakening of strength). 


This is the true unconscious, the real harmony in the universe, despite the 
noise of conflict, despite the conflicts within the same breast, despite the hunger 
and thirst for life, out of which the struggle for existence arises. There are only 
individuals in the world. This embraces the origin from a simple unity like a bond 
(dynamic connection of things). This unity wanted nothingness and thus 
conspired with everything in the world, and each individual reaches this 
nothingness. In the world, antagonism rules for the sake of the general goal, 
which seeks to achieve its goal only through struggle, weakening of strength, and 
disintegration; in the individual, however, there is no antagonism, but rather 
harmonious cooperation. 


And now, after this necessary preamble, | want to show you, Mr. von 
Hartmann, how dark and irrational the paths are that you have chosen to walk 
and that have led you and those you have misled away from the best movement 
for the individual, with regard to the universal whole, that could have been 
achieved. 


Since the division of the sciences into psychology, physics in the broadest 
sense (which also includes aesthetics, ethics, and politics), and metaphysics has 
become so familiar to me, | permit myself to judge your "unconscious" thought 
streams from the perspectives of these disciplines and in the given order. 


Il. Psychology. 


| have already shed light on two of your heroic deeds in the field of 
psychology: You once again made the will a psychic principle and explained 
consciousness 


as the astonishment of the will over its rebellion against its previously 
recognized authority, the disturbance caused by the intrusion of 
representation into the unconscious. 

(405.) 


You crowned this immortal explanation with the remark: 


Consciousness as such is, according to its concept, free from the 
conscious relation to the subject, in that it goes toward the object in and of 
itself, and it is thereby self-consciousness that, by chance, the 
representation of the subject becomes the object. 

(400.) 


| consider this passage, Mr. von Hartmann, to be one that you will deeply, 
deeply regret. It could not be otherwise. If | had written this passage, or indeed 
your philosophy of the unconscious at all, | would hurry across the sea and hide 
myself in the most deserted jungle of Brazil out of shame. 


Have you not once thought, even for a brief moment, of a human being 
whose senses are entirely dead, who could no longer reflect any life-warm 
representations of his internal and physical states, i.e., who would have no inner 
and outer conditions, and yet would have self-consciousness? He would feel 
pleasure and displeasure (conditions of the demon), pain and lust (conditions of 
the organs), and would be fully aware of them. Is the inner part of the human 
being an object for him? In self-consciousness, subject and object collapse 
together, and we grasp it directly in feeling; only in abstract thinking do we 
objectify this feeling, i.e., make it objective. 


Mr. von Hartmann! | hope | can end this critique with philosophical 
calmness. | hope so. | certainly cannot promise it, and therefore, | ask you 
already not to take it ill if | sometimes lose patience, although | should not. 


How do you first allow the external world to arise in a knowing subject? 


In your work, "The Thing in Itself," on whose title page | read Goethe's 
word: 


"The boyish crowd is lord of the course," 


you arrive at a transcendent causality, which is supposed to be identical with the 
a priori category of causality (page 77). You say: 


"Consciousness discursively thinks in its subjective category of cause what 
is intuitively pre-thought in the unconscious ideal-real causal process." 
(76.) 


As a result of this identification, you assert, in other words: Without a 
subject, the things of this world would nevertheless stand in a real causal nexus. 


Here too, Mr. von Hartmann — as you will immediately see, if you are not 
already "consciously" or "unconsciously" aware — here, at the very first step into 
philosophy, you speak as if Kant and Schopenhauer had never existed, or better: 
You believe that with a breath from your "divine" mouth, you can blow away the 
thought systems of our philosophical heroes, as if they were mere card houses. 
But you will not succeed. 


The a priori law of causality, i.e., the transition from effect in the sensory 
organ to its cause, is, as Schopenhauer found with the highest human 
composure, the exclusive function of the intellect. As a groundbreaking genius, 
he was allowed, in amazement at his glorious deed, to lose that composure 
again. The composure allowed him to subdue this great achievement, for 
Schopenhauer was a human, not a god. So he remained; he explained: The 
cause of the change in the sensory organ is the cause itself, subjectively. (It is 
known that he later retracted this dubious (?) mixing of causality and cause.) 


Kant had explained causality, i.e., the relationship between cause and 
effect, in which all objects, all phenomena, always stand in pairs to each other — 
(please distinguish this causality from Schopenhauer's law of causality) — as an 
a priori category or form of thought, and added that this ideal affinity of 
phenomena is empirically merely a consequence, or in other words: if one 
removes the ideal causal nexus, then things in themselves have no affinity to 
each other at all. 


Both great thinkers share the following views: 


1) That causality cannot be spoken of at all without a subject, that without a 
subject, a causal nexus would not exist, that cause and effect are words 
that stand and fall with the subject; 

2) That causality cannot lead to the thing in itself. 


As you know, Kant nevertheless took the thing in itself as accessible 
through ideal causality; but as you also certainly know, this procedure must be 
condemned, and therefore it remains with what | have said above. 


Regarding these sentences, which can never be overturned, it stands as a 
rock that with the subject, the words cause and effect stand and fall. Only for a 
knowing subject is there a causal nexus: independent of the subject, no change 
in a thing in itself is the effect of a cause. 


| have shown, however, that Schopenhauer's a priori law of causality points 
to a subject-independent force, points to an efficacy of the thing in itself, which in 
the real, i.e., subject-independent realm, is only force or efficacy, not cause. 


It will be clear to you that this is not a miserable wordplay or the 
designation of the same thing with two different words, but a thoroughly 
necessary distinction between two fundamentally different concepts in 
philosophy, which, if not strictly maintained, always hinders the path to truth. 


In the realm of reality, there is initially a relationship between two things in 
themselves, i.e., the force of one brings about a change in the force of the other; 
furthermore, all things in the world stand in a real affinity. But this first relationship 
is not the relationship of cause to effect, and the latter is not a causal nexus. The 
real affinity is the dynamic connection of the world, which would exist even 
without a knowing subject, and the real relationship in which two things in 
themselves stand is the real result, which would also exist without a knowing 
subject. Only when the subject approaches both connections does the real result 
bring the real effect into the ideal relationship of cause and effect, and all 
phenomena are tied into a causal nexus, or better: it recognizes a real result with 
the help of ideal causality and, with the help of the ideal community (interaction), 
the real dynamic connection of things. 


Thus, Mr. von Hartmann, there is certainly no transcendent causality, but 
only an ideal one, in the mind of the subject. 


The ideal causal nexus stands completely independent of the realm of 
reality, not as a "real causal process," as you dare to say despite Kant and 
Schopenhauer, but rather a twisted efficacy of things in themselves, which we 
spell out with the help of pure ideal causality and the purely ideal community. 


| have further shown in my psychology (analytic of the faculty of cognition) 
that not only Schopenhauer's law of causality is a priori, but also Kant's 
categories of relation: causality and interaction are connections a posteriori of 
reason based on this a priori law. Thus, they are not mere primal concepts, a 
priori categories, as Kant taught, but as they are, which is very correctly valid for 
all times: Kant established that pure subjectivity and pure ideality exist only in our 
mind, are conditions of the possibility of experience, and have meaning and 
significance only in their application to experience. In and of themselves, without 
material from the outside, they are dead and amount to nothing. 


But you come into the world with an iron forehead and bluntly say: "Kant 
was a simple dreamer. There is no cause and effect in the world without a 
knowing subject." Furthermore, you have the audacity to say: "There is no 
interaction." And why do you say that? Because Schopenhauer, due to a 
misunderstanding (which | assume to his honor), said so. | maintain with 
confidence that the relationship that Kant intended with the category of 
interaction or community, which he designated as the third analogy of 
experience, is the most valuable gem of his transcendental analytics. But you 
declare the community to be 


"a completely distorted conception." (D. a. s., p. 81.) 
You intellectual giant, before whom even the great Konigsberg scholar must bow! 


You, with utmost grace and condescension, allow the Kantian categories to 
consist only of the following: 


Quantity: Unity, Plurality 

Quality: Reality 

Relation: Subsistence (Substantiality), Causality 
Modality: Existence, Necessity 


That is, you philosophize again as if Schopenhauer, whose errors and mistakes 
you have dealt with so skillfully, had never lived. 


How one, after Schopenhauer's flawed but still brilliant and magnificent 
critique of Kant's philosophy, can still seriously speak of a priori concepts is 
beyond me. It is truly sad to see how slowly the truth advances while falsehood 
finds a free path everywhere. 


You allow the aforementioned forms of thought to persist and 
cold-bloodedly declare that existence is just as much a form of being as 
the thought of thought. 

(D. a. S., p. 89.) 


or in other words: You are again confusing the forms of the thing in itself with the 
subjective forms, as with causality, i.e., 


you mix everything that rare minds like Locke and Kant had separated with 
incredible effort, sharpness, and reflection, back into the mush of absolute 
identity. 

(Schopenhauer, Parerga, |. 104.) 


No, Mr. von Hartmann! The truth still has faithful temple servants who, if 
necessary, will give their lives for the noble goddess, and these knights of the 


Grail will never allow immature boys to play with the few achievements of the 
rarest minds as if they were beans and peas and then break or throw them into 
the fire. 


The categories left by you on Kant's table are neither forms of thought nor 
forms of the thing in itself. For now, we have — as you may remember — only 
two ideal connections, which can be included under the categories of relation, 
namely: 


1) Causality, which | call general causality; 
2) Community. 


But both are not a priori concepts, but — as | cannot tell you often enough 
— connections a posteriori of reason based on the a priori law of causality (the 
transition from effect in the sensory organ to the cause). 


We now want to go further. 


Are space and time ideal, existing only in our minds according to Kant's 
doctrine, or are these forms ideal and real? 


You assert the latter and look down, with the demeanor of brilliant 
superiority, upon the equally intellectually small but physically small little men, 
whom Kant called us. What Kant! What a hollow head must finally be treated with 
the due disregard. 


You say: 
Space and time are just as much forms of existence as they are forms of 
thought. 

(D. a. S., p. 97.) 
The thing in itself exists temporally. 

(D. a. S., p. 290.) 


On page 114 (D. a. s.), you speak of a "real space," and on page 602 of 
your main work, you write: 


In my view, space and time are just as much forms of external reality as 
they are of subjective brain perception. 


If that were the case, Mr. von Hartmann, then Kant would indeed be 
nothing more than a presumptuous young man and, at best, a talented mind, but 
not a groundbreaking genius; for if one denies Kant's philosophy all value 
concerning the human intellect, what valuable content remains in his works? 


Perhaps his ethics, which would end in a moral theology? Perhaps his 
aesthetics, which contain only isolated good thoughts, nothing positive, but rather 
critical-negative elements? His attack on God, which ends with the postulate of a 
god? 


This clear fact, Mr. von Hartmann, should have made you very suspicious; 
for anyone who has ever seriously read even a single page of the Critique of 
Pure Reason immediately gets the sense that a superior mind is speaking. This 
vague feeling transforms itself into the clear judgment, in those who study Kant, 
that 


Kant is perhaps the most original mind nature has ever produced. 
(Schopenhauer. ) 


You too, Mr. von Hartmann, must have felt this, for your intellect must leave you 
this: that you are very talented. And yet you dared to lower Kant to the level 
where you stand, bringing down upon yourself the scorn of those who consider 
the transcendental aesthetics and transcendental analytics, with their wonderful 
blossoms of the greatest human profundity, to be mere idle fairy tales. 


Ah, Mr. von Hartmann! Not for the treasures of both Indies, as the saying 
goes, not for the Cakravartti crown, i.e., the imperial rule over the whole earth, 
would | wish to exchange my judgment for your opinion of the "all-crushing" one. 
And even if | had no other uplifting consciousness than that of understanding 
what Kant understood, | still would not trade places with anyone in the entire 
world. | would consider myself a king, like Hamlet, even if | were sitting in a 
nutshell. 


Nevertheless, | cannot completely condemn you with regard to space and 
time, and you may deduce from this that | criticize your writings sine ira et studio 
(without anger and zeal). What | have been told about you, namely, that you 
regret having released your main work to the public so early, even though your 
pessimism has, without my knowing you personally, awakened a certain 
sympathy for you in me, so that | am compelled by reason not to be unjust to 
you. | strive to extract the good aspects from your writings and only when you 
attempt to shroud the existing good in philosophy in a blue mist or to lead the 
mind onto old or new wrong paths, must I, as a champion of truth, give a 
cuirassier's blow to the lies in your works — not to your person. 


The problem of the true nature of space and time was so extraordinarily 
difficult that it could not be solved by any one thinker alone. Scotus Erigena 
cracked a piece of the shell of the hard nut; Spinoza bit into it and broke a tooth; 
Locke gathered all his mental strength to reveal the kernel; Berkeley then 
cracked off another piece of the shell, and Kant finally laid bare half of the kernel. 


Schopenhauer is not to be mentioned here, for he merely incorporated the 
results of Kant's transcendental aesthetics into his "World as Will and 
Representation." 


But you, Mr. von Hartmann, have thoroughly studied the problem and hold 
in your study: "The Thing in Itself and Its Nature," despite or through all the wrong 
and results of the same for the best you have written. This study and your 
treatise on the misery of existence will bring your name to posterity, if not to all 
future generations, then at least to several generations, and you can confidently 
say: "The trace of my earthly days will not be lost so soon." | have not lived in 
vain. 


In the mentioned work, you earnestly tried to solve the problem definitively. 
But what did you achieve? In the end, you glued together the shell pieces 
cracked off by Scotus Erigena, Berkeley, and Kant, and tried to put them back on 
the exposed half-kernel. You declared, as above: Space and time are subjective 
and thing-in-itself forms. You once again mixed everything that your great role 
model Schelling "poured into the mush of absolute identity" (Schopenhauer). 


And you were so close to the truth! — so close that | can hardly 
understand how it happened that you did not cry out in joy and, like Archimedes, 
shout, "Eureka! I've found it!" For your good genius had already stopped you 
before Kant's polemic with the little yelper Eberhard, and you had already, like 
Kant himself, distinguished the form of pure intuition from mere perception. Only 
a tiny step remained, and the other half of the shell would have been shattered 
into a thousand pieces under your fascinated research gaze. 


Thus, you left me the final work to do, and | thank you for this 
"unconscious" magnanimity. 


| have demonstrated that the a priori form of time is the present, the a priori 
form of space is point-space. Time and (mathematical) space are connections a 
posteriori of reason, but they are still not ideal, as Kant rightly taught: they are not 
a priori, which is a significant difference. In other words: outside the mind, there is 
no space, no time, just as little as there is causality and real causal affinity of 
things outside the mind. 


What corresponds in the realm of reality to the ideal forms of space and 
time? The real point of movement corresponds to the point of the present; the 
real flow of becoming corresponds to time; the extension of an individual, its 
sphere of force, its individuality, corresponds to point-space; and the 
mathematical space (of pure perception, a posteriori, not a priori, as Kant taught) 
corresponds to absolute nothingness. 


All these a priori and a posteriori (but purely ideal) forms are merely given 
to us to recognize the external world, i.e., things in themselves and their 
movement (development). Point-space does not grant objects extension, nor 
does time grant them movement, but point-space only recognizes extension, time 
only recognizes movement, the development of things. 


It will become perfectly clear to you, Mr. von Hartmann, that we are not 
dealing here with petty syllable splitting and a forced separation of identical 
concepts, but with fundamentally different concepts. To the common man, i.e., to 
the philosophically unrefined, it may sound quite simple when | say: every thing is 
spatial or every thing is extended; every thing is temporal or every thing has inner 
movement, is alive, develops; but you have thought deeply about space and 
time, for a long time and with earnestness, and you know exactly what great 
consequences arise from this necessary separation of the ideal and the real in 
the philosophical field. | will not dwell on this much longer and will direct your 
attention in closing to a single consequence that logically flows from our previous 
investigations: 


The infinity is only to be found in the mind of man, not in the realm of 
reality. It is only the subjective forms of reason that have the predicate 
"infinite" because the synthetic activity of reason and its ideal products 
must necessarily extend without bounds if they are at all suitable for 
cognition. In reality, this predicate "infinite" can never be attributed to force 
itself, or to a composition of individual forces. 


Do you want to stick to this, Mr. von Hartmann? If you do, our further 
investigations will proceed very smoothly. 


Space and time thus belong on Kant's table of categories under the 
category of quantity, and | ask you to kindly discard the "original thoughts a priori 
of unity and multiplicity. At the same time, | would like to point out that space and 
time are not categories and are not pure a priori intuitions but perceptible 
connections a posteriori. 


Since the categories of modality, as you well know, contribute nothing, 
absolutely nothing to experience (Critique of Pure Reason, 217), only the 
category of reality, which you have left under the heading of "quality," requires 
further discussion. 


Even here, Mr. von Hartmann, | am very surprised and cannot understand 
that you have not recognized the truth. You were so close to it that, to speak 
figuratively, your finger had already touched it. And here too, | thank you for your 
"unconscious" friendliness in allowing me to pick a sweet fruit. 


You have precisely examined what is commonly called matter, and you 
have found with Locke that everything we can say about the qualities of an 
object, in other words, the material, our organs perceive: color, smoothness, 
taste, solidity, temperature, hardness, etc.; in short, that our acquaintance with 
matter is limited by the qualities that Locke categorized as "secondary qualities" 
of objects, which qualities demonstrably arise within us, in our minds. That these 
are caused by independent forces within us, which generate secondary qualities, 
was also shown by Locke. 


But as for him, you didn't put the egg on the table. For he, too, took from 
everything and everyone, apart from the force, the independent matter. 


It is truly unbelievable that so many thinkers have had to say: "Everything 
one knows about matter is the subjective processing of an action of a force 
independent of the subject," and yet did not come to the conclusion, which would 
have been so simple: "Thus, the force alone is real, and what we call matter is 
purely ideal." 


Now | have done this. | have proven that matter is entirely ideal, that force 
is real through and through: 


From the marriage of both in the senses of the subject arises what we call 
a material object, matter. 


The important conclusions that result from the ideality of matter, or from the 
substance gained from the aprioristic matter by a posteriori connection, should 
be known to you from my main work, which is why | am breaking off the 
investigation here. 


The results from everything so far are that space and time are not pure a 
priori intuitions and that there are no Kantian categories. But if one uses the table 
of categories as a simple schema, we have the following ideal connections and 
linkages: 


Quantity Quality Relation 
Space Substance General causality 
Time Interaction, 


With the help of these, we organize the entire external world. 


These connections are an unconscious work of the mind, like the stomach 
secretes its juice unconsciously. They become conscious when we think about 
them and let them arise in the bright point of consciousness, just as the 
anatomist consciously becomes aware during a vivisection of the functions of the 
organs. 


Kant, you will now understand this, was therefore not an inexperienced 
fellow, he is the deepest thinker of the Germans: a groundbreaking genius. 


Regarding the categories as Kant defined and developed them, one should 
not take too much offense. The matter at hand must be kept in mind alone, and if 
one does this, one will humbly and yet proudly bow before the great 
Konigsberger: humbly, because precisely the eminent minds stood before Kant 
just as he stands in his works, like Saint Cecilia in Raphael's painting stands 
before the singing angels; proud, because those who absorb the light of his 
wisdom take part in his spirit and are drawn by him to the exalted place that is 
occupied by him. Kant belongs to humanity, and he is a joy, or as the 
Minnesingers would have said, a "sweet, clear delight" of humanity; but we 
Germans will nevertheless always say until the end of our nation that he was a 
German, which is a second source of pride for those who feel Kant's wisdom in 
their blood. 


One must not reproach any earlier philosopher for not having found the 
absolute truth completely and fully. Like everything in the world, the human mind 
had and still has a development. The last philosopher will, however, touch the 
truth and take it fully and entirely into his hand, but only because he stands as 
the last in line among many towering giants. 


Thus, Kant could not find everything. Namely, he left the thing in itself 
entirely undetermined, yes, he had to leave it undetermined, as it, according to 
his doctrine, is even less than nothing: the pure null. 


Of all the above-mentioned ideal connections and linkages, as | have 
shown in my work, there are true forms of the thing in itself opposed to those you 
established as identical, but foto genere different from the ideal forms. 


of time — of motion, 

of substance — of the universe as a collective unity, 
of general causality — of real outcomes, 

of community — of the dynamic connection of things. 


Mathematical space faces the empty nothingness, the nihil negativum, which, 
however, is no form of the thing in itself but does not correspond to a form of 
knowledge, since mathematical space contributes nothing to the knowledge of 
things: it does not belong to the formal net through which we recognize the world. 


| do not want to close this consideration without making one more remark 
to you. 


By assuming a transcendent (!) causality, a real space, and a real time, the 
Kantian antinomies you consider still apply fully to your philosophy, although you 
have learned to treat them with 


due disregard ... and leniency toward this part of Kant’s philosophy. 
(D. a. S., 97.) 


You may twist and turn as you will — this braid of antinomies will always cling to 
you and turn you into an involuntarily comical figure; because, mark my words, 
what | say to you: causality, space, and time are essentially infinity, i.e., 
movement of the subject in these forms is unrestricted. 


Naturally, with great impudence, which is as essential to immaturity as 
infinity is to space, you set yourselves above the stupefying haze of philosophical 
conceit and declare ex tripode: 


| will not refrain from noting that even the subjectively potential infinity only 
applies to the subjective realm of ideas, where the boundlessness of 
spatial progress ends in nothing with the death of the individual as a limit. 
On the other hand, in real space, there is still a potential infinity as a 
boundlessness of real movement, which | can expand not only through 
subjective will or movement of thought but also by real, empirical 
movement. | am compelled (as a transcendent correlate, which | relate to 
my subjective realm of ideas) to always suppose it to be finite, as it 
extends no further than material things in themselves, whose form of 
existence it is, and the material world must necessarily be finite. 

(D. a. s., 114.) 


Mr. von Hartmann! Have you regretted this point as well? Certainly! | pity 
you from the bottom of my heart and genuinely sympathize with you. 


You are quite right in saying that the world is finite, but have you been able 
to prove this finiteness? The finiteness of the world can only be proven by 
assuming real individuals, which you have denied. Incidentally, assuming you 
had proven the finiteness of the world, which you did not, then we would not, 
according to your philosophy, 


have a finite world in a real infinite space? 


For — | say this to you once more, and you will never, never be able to refute it 
— the infinity is essential to space, regardless of whether it is real or ideal space. 
Ask the first person you encounter, whether he is the most brilliant or the most 
foolish — he will always tell you: "Space is infinite." There is no escape here: 
every way out is closed to you. If you still want to resist, you will once again 


become a comical figure, and cold reason must surely recommend to you to 
choose the lesser of two evils, i.e., to calmly allow your hands to be bound. 


Ill. Physics. 
A. The Appearance of the Unconscious in the Physical Body. 


|. The unconscious will in the independent functions of the spinal cord and 
ganglia. 


With physics in the broadest sense of the word, you begin your work, 
which | have already branded as dishonest. All the errors of your physics flow 
from this dishonest method (Schopenhauer), and this has consequently 
chastised your work. It would really not be necessary for me to continue my 
criticism. What has been done so far is sufficient for any insightful person to fully 
judge your entire philosophy, i.e., condemn it, since all your other errors are 
virtually contained in the fundamental errors illuminated. But | criticize not only 
your work, as already mentioned, but also the misguidances of modern natural 
sciences contained therein, and therefore | must continue, although | have very 
little time; for in relation to what | have to and want to achieve, | see only a few 
days left for me. 


The brain predispositions are of utmost importance, since the content of 
sensation depends on the form of the brainwaves triggered, with which the 
soul reacts; on the one hand, the entire memory is based on them, and on 
the other hand, the character of the individual is essentially determined by 
the sum of the acquired or inherited predispositions. 

(Phil. and Uncon. 3rd ed., Introductory Remarks 28.) 


Ah, Mr. von Hartmann! Like the poor sinner, when he was led to the 
gallows on a Monday, said: "The week is beginning," so we might say about you: 
"My physics is beginning." 


What is the character of man? The character is the quintessence of the 
human being, his primitive essence, his demon, his blood. The brain, the mind, is 
secondary, it is the product, organ of this demon, and is completely and entirely 
dependent on it. And now you want to say that the character of man lies in the 
brain and should therefore be determined by it! 


Character lies in the blood, Mr. von Hartmann, and once again in the 
blood, Mr. von Hartmann, not in the brain. Your assertion that it lies there 
because the will is a psychological function is exactly what Goethe referred to in 
the motto | prefaced this treatise with, so pithily calling it 


"the old muck." 


You want to throw us back to Descartes, which is as if one wanted to practice 
astronomy today without Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton. You are to philosophy 


what Pastor Knaak is to natural science: a romantic. You cling to content that has 
long since vanished over the centuries and fail to see that an "infinite distance" 
separates you from the true philosophical spirit of your time. Off you go, you 
philosophical Julian the Apostate! 


Kant and Schopenhauer must have turned in their graves when the 
"unconscious" thought was born in you and you gave it the conscious, intellectual 
form. Oh, if only you had never been lured out of "unconscious potentiality" into 
actual being! Oh, if only you had never 


become a willing-could-willing, but not able-could-willing will (velle et nolle 
potens), more precisely: a will not able to will (velle volens, sed velle non 
potens) 

(774.) 


You impotent will in the field of philosophy! 
On page 62, you also babble about an 
"innate brain predisposition for compassion." 


Compassion lies in the heart, like every state of the will, character, and 
demon, and is only mirrored in the brain, like every state. The brain is just the 
medium of the motives, as Schopenhauer aptly said, not the seat of the will, 
character, or demon. 


Il. The Unconscious Representation in the Execution of Voluntary Movements. 


Every voluntary movement presupposes the unconscious representation of 
the position of the corresponding motor nerve endings in the brain. 
(68.) 


| have already shown you how utterly inadmissible the concept of 
"unconscious representation" is; | have further shown you that in the individual 
unconscious will there can be no talk of representation because its blind drive 
already contains means and ends in its specific nature as movement. This is 
what | am referring to. | also add: 


"Representation" is not an ownerless and indeterminate concept that you 
may alter at will. It is a very specific term that cannot be separated from the 
nerves but is linked solely with the brain. Representation stands and falls first 
with consciousness, then with the brain, just as grasping with the hand, 
reproduction with the genitals, seeing with the eye, digestion with the stomach 
stand and fall. 


Ill. The Unconscious in Instinct. 


What does an insect know whose life consists of laying eggs just once ina 
few species, about the content and the favorable development site of its 
eggs, what does it know about the type of nourishment that the larva 
hatching from them will require, and which is entirely different from its 
own? What does it know about the amount of food it consumes, what can it 
know about all this, that is, in its consciousness? And yet, its actions, its 
efforts, and the importance it attaches to these tasks prove that the animal 
has knowledge of the future; it can therefore only (!) be unconscious 
foresight. 

(93.) 


The animal, Mr. von Hartmann, has neither knowledge of the future, nor 
can this be "unconscious foresight." 


It has only a drive that is somehow motivated by the present. This 
motivation, this effect on the nerves, is not the cause of every action. 


However, this does not fully explain instinctive action; but to explain it, one 
does not need to resort to unconscious clairvoyance. 


You concede up to the point where we currently stand, to nerves and 
blood, clairvoyance. But what does that mean in other words? It means: You are 
teaching a teleology, as comprehensive and at the same time terrible as can be 
imagined. You accept millions and billions of miracles every minute and want to 
throw us, you cruel romantic, back into the dark Middle Ages, i.e., to forge us into 
the dreadful chains of the physico-theological proof of God's existence. You 
philosophize as if Kant were yet to be born, and we were not fortunate to 
possess the second part of his Critique of Judgment. You want to be a serious 
man of science, a conscientious natural scientist? Do you not know that absolute 
teleology is the grave of all natural science? Oh, you dark romantic, you little 
pope! 


On the other hand, it cannot be denied that there is purposefulness in the 
world. Whoever denies it acts in utter despair, i.e., he is seized by the bitter 
dilemma: either purposefulness and a God, or neither God nor purposefulness, 
the latter because, as a conscientious natural scientist, he must choose the 
lesser of two evils. 


| consider it a particular merit that | have annihilated this bitter dilemma 
because my foundation of purposefulness, without a still existing God, or 
expressed more generally: without a unity coexisting with the world, has flowed 
naturally from the foundations of my philosophy. 


In my work, | have taught a single miracle: the emergence of the world and 
then removed all offensive aspects from this miracle. As a result, the world itself 
has become miraculously purposeful, as if a simple unity were behind it or within 
it, producing all those wonderful actions that one would otherwise have attributed 
to God, which you tell us so warmly. 


| have only used teleology once in my work, and that was in the strict 

sense of Kant, i.e., | have attributed to a (no longer existing) simple unity before 
the world a passing will and mind. | have used these immanent principles offered 
by experience as regulative principles for mere assessment of the world's origin, 
not as constitutive principles for the derivation of divine action. | was not allowed 
to attribute will and mind as belonging to the essence of this pre-worldly unity, for 
it was forbidden by the great Konigsberger, because | have only philosophized 
temporarily to judge the deed, as if will and mind belonged to the divine essence. 


This pre-worldly unity did want nothingness, but it could not, by its nature, 
immediately have it. Thus, the world arose, a process that will bring its 
nothingness about. 


In the first movement, i.e., the collapse of the pre-worldly unity into a world 
of multiplicity, lay already virtually the entire past history of the universe, as well 
as its entire future history, and everything in the world conspires toward the one 
goal: nothingness. That is why the world is thoroughly purposefully designed; it is 
so because a simple unity before the world thought of it in a unitary 
consciousness. The plan (I am, of course, always speaking figuratively, not 
constitutively) has, and continues to be, carried out by individuals in the world, 
partly unconsciously, partly consciously, always cooperatively. 


Herein and herein alone, Mr. von Hartmann, lies the secret of the 
unconscious, that after you had found it at the hand of Schopenhauer in your 
breast, you, as it were, naturally elevated it to an all-encompassing, formidable 
force, making all things in the world violently subject to the unconscious. 


The human demon, an individual unconscious, and animal instinct, likewise 
an individual unconscious, always act purposefully with knowledge, although they 
do not always have consciousness of the purpose; for within them lives a 
principle that received a movement at the beginning of the world, in which drive 
and goal, means and purpose, were inseparably united. The blind drive (demon, 
instinct) contains the goal just as much as the bullet of a marksman, which hits 
the intended black target, already contained the direction of its movement toward 
the goal. An unconscious representation in the world, which you want to burden 
yourself with, is not necessary to explain any phenomenon in the world. The 
world as such, the great and only miracle, finds its explanation in a pre-worldly 
willed conscious representation of nothingness. 


This conscious divine representation before the world we must marvel at 
and admire, but not what has flowed from it and continues to flow: reflex 
movements, or demonic actions of humans, or instinctive actions of animals, or 
the falling of solid bodies always exactly toward the center of the Earth. None of 
this is miraculous, nor is it our unconscious demon itself, but rather merely the 
emergence of the world from a conscious mind and a conscious will. 


IV. The Connection of Will and Representation. 


As far as one supposes will, exactly so far must one suppose 
representation as its determiner, which must be presupposed as a distinct 
content, and wherever one refuses to acknowledge the ideal (unconscious) 
representational content as the what and how of action's determiner, one 
must consequently refuse to speak of an unconscious will as the inner 
agent of the phenomenon. 

(106.) 


This hair-raising passage finds its refutation above. | allow myself, Mr. von 
Hartmann, to set an individual unconscious will as an inner agent of the 
phenomenon alongside a pre-worldly ideal representational content as the 
determiner of the what and how of action. | recognize this, not with the intention 
of making a world law, and now | repeat — just as | always do — in a regulatory, 
not constitutive way. 


With the unconscious will, the representation of the goal or object of the 
will must naturally also be unconscious. So too, with every actual will in 
subordinate nerve centers, a representation must be connected to it, 
depending on the nature of the will's composition relative to the brain, 
either absolutely unconscious. For if the ganglionic will were to contract the 
heart muscle in a certain way, it must first possess the representation of 
this contraction as content, for otherwise, God knows what could be 
contracted, but not the heart muscle; this representation is in any case 
unconscious for the brain, but probably conscious for the ganglion. 

(109.) 


| have nothing further to remark on this. You surely understand me now 
even with half a word, and | suppose | hardly need to give you any further sign. 


However, | ask you, before we leave this Chapter IV of your work, to 
highlight the following two passages in it, as | will very much need them later. 


The will, taken as the potency of willing, is something purely formal and 
absolutely empty, a common attribute of all beings coming to benefit from 


the All-One substance. 
(108.) 


Willing is an empty form that only finds its realization in the representation 
of the content to which it relates. 
(109.) 


V. The Unconscious in Reflex Actions 


1) We must characterize the unconscious representation, as opposed to 
discursive thinking, as an immediate intellectual intuition. 

(125.) 
Instincts and reflex actions are so similar that in individuals of the same 
species, the same stimuli and motives always produce the same reactions. 
This circumstance also reinforces the view that instead of unconscious 
intellectual activity, only an immanent purposefulness exists in a dead 
mechanism. 


NO 
— 


(126.) 


Ad |. Mr. von Hartmann, you have had many masters, but only one has 
captured your heart, and that was the romantic Schelling. From all of them, but 
most of all from him, you have adopted with admirable virtuosity and at the same 
time with a romantic, perverse, secure, philosophical instinct all that is false, 
absurd, unknowable, transcendent, and made it into a 


"mockery born of filth and fire" (Goethe) 


in the dark laboratory of your thinking power. So too, the "intellectual intuition" or 
clairvoyance, which is probably identical at its core. You surely know this very 
well; however, | have neither concept nor representation of all that. You probably 
think with this open confession: "The poor, pitiable soul!" — but believe me, Mr. 
von Hartmann, | would not trade my empirical mind for your dream organ, nor my 
individuality for yours. 


Ad Il. At this point, you fire — just as Hegel might have said — a wholly 
unwarranted either-or from the pistol. You step harshly before us and say bluntly: 


You only have the choice between materialism and spiritualism: non datur 
tertium. Choose! Either you sink into my arms, into my warm breast, or — | 
cast you out into the wilderness of Moleschott and Buchner. 


You heartless romantic! You give poor humanity only the choice between 
the ice of materialists and the searing heat of mystics. Fortunately, there is a third 
option: a cozy place full of violets and the scent of roses in the mild spring 


sunshine; a world of real individuals, free from ghosts and specters, in which the 
divine breath flows through a pre-worldly unity: true Christianity, the religion of 
reason. 


VI. The Unconscious in Natural Healing Power. 


So, every fragment of the animal (even a cut-up worm) must have the 
unconscious representation of the species type (!!) according to which it 
undertakes regeneration. 

(128.) 


You have long regretted this passage. | do not want to sprinkle anything 
pain-increasing into your open wound. 


The assumption of a dead causality, of a material mechanism without an 
ideal moment, becomes a sheer impossibility. 
(129.) 


Again, the dreadful specter of the alternative: Either materialism or 
spiritualism. Oh! If you had power over the starry heavens as you do over your 
dreadful pen, you would undoubtedly make the sun rise in the west if not stop it 
altogether, like Joshua. 


VII. The Indirect Influence of Conscious Mental Activity on Organic Functions. 


The entire apparatus of the motor nervous system must be activated in 
such a way within the organism that the will is thereby enabled to produce 
the necessary mechanical actions with the least possible mechanical 
exertion. 

(151.) 


How extraordinarily clumsy you make the charming play of forces ina 
human organism appear: how unspeakably clumsy! You speak of an activation, 
like a watchmaker inserting a wheel, while it is a matter of growth from the blood, 
a creation, an organic image. Naturally, the body is a material machine to you, a 
psychic principle battles against it. But, above all else, the psychic will fight with 
the body in order to overcome it. 


You peculiar romantic wants to take us back to the time of the divine Plato, 
where the immaterial pure psyche always fought against an impure material body 
and almost always lost. But we will not follow you. The Greeks are our masters in 
art, whom we acknowledge, but not in philosophy. Our feet are no longer in the 
shoes of children; nor will we let our brains — a brain of the 19th century after 
Christ — be put into a harness. We will not let your thoughts’ blue cloud narcotize 


us, nor will we, like a flower, be pressed into the tight cap of Platonic psychology 
with the 800 pages of your Philosophy of the Unconscious until it fits. 


You this way, we that way! (Shakespeare. ) 
VIII. The Unconscious in Organic Formation. 


The child has lungs before it breathes, eyes before it sees, and yet it can in 
no way have knowledge of its future conditions other (!) than through 
clairvoyance, while it forms the organs. 

(170.) 


Really? — In no other way? — What are you saying! 


On page 177, you compare the organism once again to a machine. Should 
you — , should you — ? But no! | must not be too harsh. 


B. The Unconscious in the Human Mind. 
|. The Instinct in the Human Mind. 


Compassion is the most significant drive for producing actions that 

consciousness would describe as morally good or beautiful, yet are merely 
duty-bound. It is the main motive, which distinguishes the domain of ethics, 
which we call the duties of love, a reality that is lost as soon as the concept 


is abstracted from it. 
(189.) 


| merely observe here: In the perverse, the absurd on one side, or in the 
half-true on the other side, you always follow in the footsteps of Schopenhauer. 
However, regarding the good, pessimism excluded, your perverse "unconscious" 
instinct, your mystical dream organ, held you back. 


Il. The Unconscious in Sexual Love. 


The human being, who has so many means at their disposal to satisfy the 
physical drive, all of which serve the same purpose as intercourse — 
(198.) 


What am | to say about this? Allow me to first give you a resounding "Pfui!" 


Then | ask: So many means? You can only refer to masturbation as a 
means; for the emptying of the genitals during sleep is not "at the disposal" of 
humans, while pederasty and bestiality belong to the category of intercourse, 
although they are repugnant. But if you had masturbation, pederasty, and 


sodomy in mind, may | then ask: How could you place these excesses alongside 
natural sexual intercourse? 


In the course of this section (which is a clumsy copy of the brilliant treatise 
of Schopenhauer's "Metaphysics of Sexual Love"), you call the act of intercourse 
disgusting and shameless, so that one is justified, based on the above 
distinction, in concluding that you do not consider the aforementioned repugnant 
vices to be disgusting and shameless. | think, however, that those who do not 
come out of brothels are infinitely higher than the dull, insipid misfortune that lies 
in the clutches of solitary lust. 


As a good pessimist, you should have rejected every conscious emptying 
of the genitals. Nature supports abstinence in a friendly manner, and finally, even 
the dark melancholy that follows an unsatisfied sexual drive fades. 


| count this passage among the sentences you surely regret and let the 
matter rest with that. 


The flesh is nothing but carrion. 
(203.) 


Nature knows no higher interests than those of the species, for the species 
relates to the individual as the infinite (!) to the finite. 
(210.) 


You further make a distinction on page 199 between a physical sexual 
drive, which is linked to the organization of the genitals, and a metaphysical one, 
an instinct. 


| assume, Mr. von Hartmann, that you are familiar with the anecdote about 
old Fritz and the grenadier who was supposed to represent a naked statue. The 
grenadier's response: "Majesty, he has his own mind," humorously expresses the 
entire problem of the unconscious, for in the sexual drive, the unconscious 
individual will is concentrated. 


How then do you come to split the sexual drive into two drives: one linked 
to the organization of the genitals and another metaphysical instinct? Shall | tell 
you on what fertile ground of your philosophy this poisonous blossom, this weed 
of philosophical falsehood, has grown? Once again, it is the opposition you have 
revived between the extended thinking substance, of matter to spirit, of body to 
soul. 


Oh, you thoroughgoing Cartesian! 


The body, Mr. von Hartmann — please note this as a favor for the rest of 
your life — is the will that has gone through subjective forms. The body is object; 
the will is the thing-in-itself; both are one thing, only viewed from two different 
sides: once in the innermost self-consciousness, then from the outside, mediated 
by the consciousness of other things. 


The genitals are therefore nothing other than the will made visible. 


You are quite the raging principle multiplier. You have even managed to 
smother your talent in the abundance of your principles. 


Shall | further quote to you a monologue from Franz Moor in Schiller's The 
Robbers concerning the first passage? You will know which one | mean. In the 
conscious gratification of the sexual drive, whether it takes place in a brothel or 
within marriage, every human being thinks only of themselves. Their flesh cannot 
be turned into "carrion" here (203), for it is, as the thing-in-itself, nothing other 
than a glowing, burning demon directed toward life, life, life — an unconscious 
demon. 


In the act of intercourse, a person cannot think of anything other than 
themselves alone, and the philosopher must agree. The energy that a person 
unfolds in any act of procreation, even in one where a misled, misguided demon 
presides, is nothing but the devouring, burning desire for continued life after 
death. The species plays no role in procreation because there is no metaphysical 
species, and | refer you for further details to page 533 of my Philosophy of 
Redemption. There are only individuals in the world, and especially human 
individuals can only preserve themselves through procreation in life. Hence their 
seriousness, their intensified force, their fiery energy, their terrifying demonic 
wildness and excitement when they struggle with death at the moment of 
conception. 


The species relates to the individual as the infinite to the finite. 
(210.) 


| remind you of our previous discussions on infinity. We found that infinity is 
a concept that stands and falls with the subjective capacities for knowledge and 
forms, and | took the liberty of asking you to note that "infinity" therefore belongs 
freely to the real object, whether to a thing as such or to the totality of things (as 
the universe). In this mirror, your unclear thinking now stands: the image of the 
most blossoming unity of the world. 


The mysterious, the demonic in sexual love, is entirely individual, although 
the pre-worldly deity, through the determining impulse it gave to all individuals at 
their dissolution, lives on in everything present, and thus in sexual love. The 


specific demon of a man unconsciously desires only intercourse with this 
particular woman. He knows nothing about this exclusive desire and often 
perishes if he cannot satisfy it. Why? Because the resulting third individual, or in 
the latter case, the unhappy love, the denied satisfaction, is a link in the chain of 
conditions through which alone he can be redeemed. The redemption of the 
individual is based on the redemption of the universe, which is the collective unity 
of all individuals. Since the universe has a unified origin, so also in every act of 
procreation does the individual immediately redeem itself and mediately redeem 
the universe. However, this universe is not the "objectively set phenomenon" of a 
still-living unity, nor do ghostly, invisible objectivations (species) hover behind the 
individuals of this dreamed unity. 


As for your nonsensical phrase: 


"The process of love remains for the consciousness of the individual a 
contradiction against its own egoism," 
(211.) 


you will now have to say this to yourself. 


Ill. The Unconscious in Feelings. 


Pains can be distinguished first by their degree, that is, by their intensive 
quantity, and second by their quality; for pain of equal strength can be 
continuous or intermittent, burning, freezing, pressing, throbbing, stabbing, 
biting, cutting, pulling, stinging, or prickling. 

(218.) 


In this sentence, Mr. von Hartmann, your mind is more clearly reflected 
than in any other: this image shows me a completely confused mind. 


The degree is always quality or intensity. One cannot speak of quantity at 
all when it comes to feelings because it is only felt in terms of consciousness. If 
one wants to play intellectually with words, one might say: the degree is 
qualitative quantity, or also quantitative quality; but then one may no longer speak 
of any other quantity. 


A stabbing pain, for example, is defined by its specific quality as stabbing; 
it can also be either strong or weak, which again coincides with intensity and 
quality. So, when | say: "a strong stabbing pain," | am still only referring to quality; 
| do not step out of the conceptual sphere of "quality" in any way. 


Kant's treatise on the categories of quality should have protected you from 
such nonsense! But | have long known that you have read the works of the great 


philosophers with a superficiality without equal, with the most reprehensible 
dilettantism, and | am no longer surprised by anything from you. Kant defined the 
degree as intensive magnitude, as opposed to extensive magnitude, and no 
other explanation is even possible. 


Oh, you raging priest of Apollo on the tripod! — 


Perception is the cause of pain. 
(219.) 


Let's assume you prick yourself with a needle. You feel pain. Is the 
perception of the pain the cause of the pain, or is it the needle? 


Oh, Mr. von Hartmann! | assure you that as a three-year-old child, | did not 
talk such nonsense. 


If one asks what happened to the part of the feeling that became clear 
when one grasped it with full consciousness, one would have to say that 
one translated it into thoughts (!!), i.e., into conscious representations (!!), 
and only (!) to the extent that the feeling could be translated into thoughts 
as far as it became clear and conscious. But the fact that the feeling, even 
partially, could not be poured into conscious representations proves that 
these representations still contained something unconscious, otherwise, 
the thoughts could not be exactly the same as the feeling was. 

(231.) 


Mr. von Hartmann! Take a moment to reflect — and | bet millions to one 
that you will turn away in shame. 


The fundamental functions of the brain are representing, feeling, and 
thinking: three entirely different functions, although all based on the mind. This 
you will find on the first page of any psychology book. Thinking is not 
representing, and not feeling; feeling is not thinking, and not representing; 
representing is not feeling, and not thinking. Common to all is consciousness, 
i.e., only in consciousness do we feel, think, and represent. 


Should | explain to you the secret of the above monstrosity? — Very well! 
You already had such an abundance of principles that you should have 
considered it problematic to posit unconscious representation alongside: 


1) Conscious feeling 

2) Unconscious feeling 
3) Conscious thinking 
4) Unconscious thinking. 


That would have meant: 


Unconscious representation 

Conscious representation 

Unconscious will 

Conscious will 

Body 
Unconscious All-One will 
Unconscious All-One representation. 


6 
rf 
8 
9 
10) 
11) 
12) Unconscious All-One thinking 
) 
14) 


5) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
0 
1 
2 
: 


Unconscious All-One feeling 
Unconscious All-One mind 


You have created a logical wasp's nest or, better yet, a logical rat king. You 
bloodthirsty romantic, decided to imitate the old Procrustes. You laid the mind in 
your logical bed, or better yet, in your illogical, or better yet, anti-logical bed, and 
when you noticed that the poor wretch's legs — feeling and thinking — were 
hanging over the edge of the bed, you simply chopped them off and smiled, 
saying: Feeling, thinking, and representation are one and the same. 


Do you think a pain or do you feel it immediately? You feel it immediately, 
and if you think about it, do you say: "Oh! | wish | weren't feeling this!" or do you 
think of a way to free yourself from it. But to think of the pain itself, that will never 
succeed for you, no matter how wonderfully organized you seem to be, 


Oh, you great, great philosopher! — 
Already on page 3, you had said: 
The feeling dissolves into will and representation. 


You great logician, chemist! You only had one principle against the will, and 
therefore you had to comprehend representation, feeling, and thinking under one. 
Oh, you philosophical Bosco and Bellachini! 


IV. The Unconscious in Character and Morality. 


The will of the individual behaves like a potential being, like a latent force, 
and its transition into expression in action, into determined willing, requires 
a sufficient reason, a motive, which always (!!) has the form of 
representation. 

(233.) 


Thus, the motive must also always have the form of representation! — 


You will understand, Mr. von Hartmann, that the critique of your philosophy 
is a very tiring task for me and not at all amusing, like hunting might be. The 
hunter pursues the game tirelessly, and his hunting passion dulls the sensation of 
fatigue. But |, having the least joy in the hunt, must pursue you into your hidden 
lairs, yes, | am constantly moved by melancholy, sometimes by pity, sometimes 
by annoyance, sometimes by impatience and reluctance — in short, | can no 
longer derive any pleasure from the feelings of displeasure. When | served as a 
Ccuirassier, | could easily cut down a hundred or more right- and left-handed 
strokes and charges, but then suddenly my arm became lame. What physical 
fatigue caused then, mental exhaustion causes now. The air of your philosophy is 
oppressively humid, especially for someone who is accustomed to breathing the 
pure ether of truth. 


Therefore, you will not hold it against me if | once again send you to a duel 
with our common master Schopenhauer. As you know, he brilliantly "abducted" 
Hegel; he will make a short process with you as well. 


When dark gray transitions to white through nuances, the cause is always 

the light, which strikes elevations and depressions unequally: ergo —. 

When money is missing from my cash register, the cause is always that my 

servant made a mistake with the key: ergo —. 

Any conclusion based on a falsely generalized, hypothetical assumption of 

a reason must be traced back to an error (except for accounting errors). 
(W.a.W.u. V. I. 95.) 


Must a "representation" always motivate me? — 


Is a feeling or a thought, which is certainly not a representation, not the 
conceivable greatest force that can do violence to the language and concept 
itself, not in a thousand and thousandfold cases a sufficient motive for a human 
action? For example, heat, cold, toothache, etc.? — 


Page 236, you say: 
If knowledge is first in clarity, then so is the will. 
On page 237, you say: 


The foundation of character can indeed be modified through practice and 
habit (by means of deliberate or incidental one-sidedness coming to 
consciousness as a motive), but never through doctrine; for the most 
beautiful knowledge of morality is dead knowledge if it does not act as a 
motive on the will, and whether it does so depends solely on the nature of 
the individual will itself, i.e., on character. 


Here | have to ask you: 


1) Is a doctrine not a motive coming to consciousness by means of deliberate 
or incidental one-sidedness? 

2) Can knowledge not come to clarity through a doctrine? 

3) Must not the will also immediately be clear about it and eagerly seize what 
the noble idea has given it? For the will, according to your doctrine, is only 
an absolutely empty form that can only will what the idea gives it. 


You continue: 


Therefore, we see furthermore that all religions, regardless of the nature of 
their moral doctrine, exert the same amount of influence on the morality of 
their followers. 


(238.) 


The result is: The ethical moment of man, that is, what determines the 
character of dispositions and actions, lies in the deepest night of the 
unconscious. 


(ib.) 


In the bad, Mr. von Hartmann, as | have already told you, you are all still 
the pupils of Schopenhauer's afterthoughts, a pupil who greatly exaggerated the 
master's errors. What would the almost two-thousand-year impact of Christianity 
have been without you? Regarding the second point, | refer you to his ethics, 
where he demonstrated that the ethical moment lies in the brightest light of 
consciousness, while the deepest night of the unconscious is purified, 
illuminated, and annihilated. 


V. The Unconscious in the Aesthetic Judgment and in Artistic Production. 


From this follows that the aesthetic judgment is not something a priori, but 
something a posteriori or empirical. 


(245.) 


The result is: that the aesthetic judgment is an empirically based judgment, 
but its foundation lies in aesthetic feeling, whose process of formation falls 
entirely into the unconscious. 

(246.) 


No one, Mr. von Hartmann, has written as superficially and carelessly 
about aesthetics and art as you have. 


First, | note that a judgment is always the product of a union of a priori 
rules with a certain experiential content. Therefore, the aesthetic judgment also 


has an unshakable ideal foundation in the mind of man, usually an unconscious 
one (sense of beauty), which, however, like all ideal forms, can be brought into 
the light of consciousness, where it is then seen to be illuminated to its core. 


Since Schopenhauer did not know the formal beauty and you, as a talent, 
only cling to the coattails of geniuses, you also do not know any a priori rules of 
beauty and cloak yourself (Point No. 2) in the night of the unconscious, where 
one can comfortably philosophize and hide one’s ignorance; for at night, as you 
know, all cows are black. 


VI. The Unconscious in the Emergence of Language. 
You answer Steinthal's question: 


Which spirit in man, i.e., which form of activity of the human mind has 
produced language? 


with the words: 


What other answer is conceivable here than that the unconscious mental 
activity, which with intuitive purposiveness expresses itself here in natural 
instincts, there in intellectual (!) instincts, here in individual, there in 
cooperative mass instincts, and everywhere corresponds with infallible 
clairvoyant certainty to the measure of the presented need? 

(267.) 


Do you understand Spanish, Mr. von Hartmann? If not, then you will 
probably need to take a Spanish dictionary in hand and look up the word "oil" in 
it. If you do, you will find "aceite." 


Aceite, however, is from the Latin acetum, aciditas, the Italian aceto, 
acidume, acidita, the French acide, in German: vinegar or acid. A whole 
Romance people, therefore, in contradiction with all its Romance brothers, must 
have let a confusion arise and used "aceite" for oil (Latin: o/eum, Italian: olio, 
French: huile). This, where vinegar should stand. A fine "cooperative mass 
instinct!" A fine "infallible clairvoyance!" 


Language originated through the cooperative activity of the daemon and 
the spirit, and the natural sounds and first concepts were further developed in the 
minds of individuals. If you invent a new language today and let all the children 
on earth learn this language, then in seventy years all of humanity will speak only 
one language, which no one would be eager to reshape through demonic drive. 
A conscious need would then decide everything. 


Do you really still believe today, as a man, in a mass instinct that would be 
anything other than a result of individual instincts? Certainly not; for manliness 
brings other thoughts than adolescence. Do you further believe that a revolution 
through such an ideal mass instinct has ever been brought about? Certainly not. 
Every revolution had its leaders, whose power was multiplied by the power of 
many individuals, who stood behind them as mere tools. Would we have had in 
Germany such a strong social movement as the current one without a single 
Lassalle? 


VII. The Unconscious in Thinking. 


That truly the actual process in every, even the smallest step of thinking, is 
intuitive and unconscious (!) is something that can hardly be doubted after 
what has been said so far. 

(283.) 


| refer here to the previous points. The brain does not always think, but it 
always functions: now consciously, and then it thinks; now unconsciously, and 
then it does not think, but is unconsciously active. Your assertion: that thinking is 
always, in the smallest steps, intuitive and unconscious, is bold, impudent, 
narrow-minded. 


Thus the genius general sees the point for demonstration or the decisive 
attack, also without any deliberation. 
(283.) 


Genius is above all a brain phenomenon, which stands and falls with the 
brain. It is heightened by energetic blood circulation. In the genius general, the 
unconscious daemon and the conscious genius always work together: a blind 
bee could not build a cell; a blind fisherman would have to starve, despite his 
infallible instinct, and the general would not be able to determine the position of 
the enemy if it were not clearly conscious, and would therefore not be able to 
make the decisive attack either. His command to attack is an impulse rising from 
the depths of his blood, but this blind impulse is conditioned by a conscious 
mental activity. 


VIII. The Unconscious in the Emergence of Sensory Perception. 


| have already discussed this subject with you, and you will recall that | had 
to call your method, which placed this section at the forefront of your book, 
dishonest. 


IX. The Unconscious in Mysticism. 


Mysticism was your rich pasture, and you reveled in it like a young colt in 
an abundant meadow. | will not mince words; for it is beyond doubt to me that 
you have long since renounced these youthful excesses, that is, that your wild 
leaps of youth have been curbed. 


The essence of the mystical is to be understood as the fulfillment of 
consciousness with a content (feeling, thought, desire) through the 
involuntary emergence of the same from the unconscious. 

(323.) 


This explanation of the mystical is, like all your explanations, too brief. In 
humans, it always concerns a state of the will, of the daemon, and thus involves 
joy, sorrow, anger, peace, fear, despair, etc. All these states presuppose the 
mirror of consciousness and knowledge. For example, could we ever experience 
intellectual bliss if it had not been previously occupied with Christ, God, Heaven, 
etc.? We always have to do with the cooperation of the will with the spirit, the 
unconscious daemon with the conscious intellect, that is, fundamentally only with 
the unconscious individual daemon, which becomes conscious through one of its 
organs; for | can only repeat to you enough that there is only one single principle 
in the world: the individual will, which is not essentially related to consciousness, 
but rather stands and falls with movement. The spirit is also only a factor of 
movement, the function of an organ. 


The striving to let the individual be absorbed in the Absolute ... is repulsive 

and useless; it contains the great error, as if, when the goal of the 

annihilation of consciousness is reached, the individual would still exist. 
(326.) 


How fundamentally wrong! Does the ecstatic simply want 
unconsciousness? On the contrary: he wants the brightest conceivable 
consciousness, the clearest reflection of the blissful state in the purest mirror of 
self-consciousness. 


From mystics came religious revelations, from mystics came philosophy. 
(327.) 


That is again a very superficial judgment. | have not yet experienced 
intellectual bliss and therefore cannot judge this particular state with certainty. It 
is said that for an ecstatic, the external world should completely disappear, yet 
his eyes remain open, and he should see some brilliant image that evokes the 
most blissful state in him. He is fully aware of both the state and the image. On 
the other hand, | have once been narcotized (from the narcotics that your book 
has provided me, | will refrain) and have often felt very ordinary (physical) and 
moral enthusiasm. When | think back on these states, | find that a particular 


thought or idea of a particular state was carried within me, which immersed me in 
a sea of rapture. In each individual case, my conscious knowledge seemed to 
marry with my unconscious daemon, and what was produced stood in the bright 
spot of consciousness. | further admit that | have not found all the prominent 
thoughts of my philosophy as final links in conscious chains of thought. | have 
rather often stared at a sentence, which, as people like to say, seemed to have 
fallen from heaven or suddenly stood before me, so that | sometimes grabbed my 
head because | believed that a foreign hand had led mine. But does this prove an 
entirely unmediated emergence from the night of the unconscious daemon in 
man? Does it further prove that we think unconsciously? In no way. It only proves 
what | admitted to you at the beginning of this critique: that the will, the daemon 
(objectively: the blood) as Schopenhauer already taught, is unconscious and 
cooperates with the conscious mind; further, that the entire brain is always active, 
sometimes weakly, sometimes strongly, and although only one of its three 
functions is illuminated by the brightest light of consciousness at a given time. 


| do not deny at all that the mind always functions; but | deny in the name 
of truth that there is an unconscious thought, an unconscious idea, an 
unconscious feeling because every thought as such, every idea as such, every 
feeling as such must be conscious. Only a conscious thought is a thought, only a 
conscious idea is an idea, only a conscious feeling is a feeling. What 
unconscious activity of the brain might be, which | explicitly acknowledge as | 
said — we can only determine by the sole predicate of the will: movement. The 
unconscious activity of the brain is simply brain activity. Only when these brain 
waves lead to consciousness do they become, according to their specific nature, 
ideas, thoughts, feelings, and therefore the concepts: conscious idea, conscious 
thought, conscious feeling are tautologies. 


If you do not make these essential, extremely important distinctions, then 
you will not be able to differentiate the thing-in-itself from the object; for as the 
thing-in-itself only becomes an object when it marries with the recognizing 
subject, and since a subject cannot even be spoken of without an object, the 
brain activity only becomes thoughts, ideas, feelings when it marries with 
consciousness, and without consciousness, thoughts, ideas, and feelings cannot 
be spoken of. Hold onto this, Mr. von Hartmann: You must admit, you have made 
the problem difficult, and you can easily make it clear to yourself if you 
understand a great talent. Locke, Kant, and Schopenhauer have already clarified 
this distinction, whose importance lies not only in a philosophically crude 
misunderstanding that can fight and bleed all its life, and you see at your own 
work what mischief this "identity confusion" brings about. If one assumes an 
unconscious idea, one explains with other words: Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, 
and Schopenhauer — in short, the rarest spirits, for whose emergence nature 
needed centuries — are simple-minded cranks, word-babblers, pedants, Don 


Quixotes, and the entire critical philosophy is a chicanery, a mirror trickery, a 
word jugglery, a foolery: explanations that you will certainly never give up, despite 
everything. 


But throughout your work, you play with the negation of the "unconscious 
idea," or rather, you make this negation the cornerstone of your philosophy, and 
now it shows everywhere the stamp of such nonsensical behavior: it is 
thoroughly sophistical, confused, unclear, ambiguous, indefinite. 


So it concerns those human actions which you stuff into the much too 
narrow form of the mystical, not at all with a pure, unmediated unconscious, but 
with an elevation of the unconscious into the light of consciousness. This is, 
however, nothing strange, new, or unusual. Most human activities are such an 
elevation, or better, a cooperation of the daemon with the spirit. In the genius, 
thinking, viewing, and feeling, this cooperation is just a more energetic, fervent, 
and thus a brighter, more conscious one; for the more energetically the brain 
functions from blood, the more energetically the daemon acts, the more 
powerfully the brain, the spirit, the psyche, and thus, Schopenhauer rightly made 
the conditions for genius in energetic blood circulation, short necks, etc. 


And so it comes that the various philosophical systems, as much as they 
may impress, only hold probative power for the author and a few others 
who are able to reproduce the underlying presuppositions (e.g., Spinoza's 
substance, Fichte's |, Schelling's subject-object, Schopenhauer's will), and 
that those philosophical systems, which have the most followers, are the 
poorest and most unphilosophical (e.g., materialism and rationalistic 
theism). 

(330.) 


| will tell you the real reason why these systems never found many 
followers: a simple unity in the world, in whose hand the individual, feeling so 
real, is merely a puppet, will never take root in our minds; firstly, because we 
cannot fear it, secondly, because our consciousness is always only the mirror of 
our individual states; for what does it mirror if not a human being, who succeeded 
in reproducing, for example, Spinoza's substance "mystically within themselves"? 
Merely the reaction of this all-unity on their individual daemon. 


Why did you not bring up Buddhism, which counts the most adherents? 
Why not Christianity, that does not allow God to be limited by the nature of 
individuals (original sin)? You have obviously remained silent about these great 
teachings. An all-powerful all-unity inside or outside the world, even if it existed, 
would never be able to warm the human heart, and that is why your philosophy 
will pass by the vast majority of people, like the teachings of Spinoza, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. A philosophy that wants to capture, improve, and redeem 


people must, like the two great ethical religions, reach out to the individual where 
it is vulnerable: the drive for happiness. Everything you have not known, because 
you see only a mere talent in the afterthought, a tradesman of the free genius. 
What no one has told you before, that can be explained naturally, as a talent, you 
do not find. But what the geniuses have told you, that is for you only material for 
you. Now you can build. But how do you build? You reject the cornerstone of 
truth and seize the clay bricks, that is, the mistakes of your predecessors, 
because you were born with an organ that is not receptive to truth, but receptive 
to "stale cabbage juice." 


The complete rational proof for the mystical results can only be completed 
at the end of the history of philosophy, because the latter consists entirely 
of the search for this proof. 

(331.) 


You would be quite right, Mr. von Hartmann, if one continued on your path; 
but then philosophy would never reach a conclusion. For be assured: the simple 
unity in the world will never be found, even if humanity had to live for billions of 
years. Why? Because there is no simple unity at all. The name for this unity is, as 
you well know, completely indifferent: whether it is matter, or substance, or ego, 
or subject-object, or idea, or absolute, or will, or the all-one unconscious, or God 
in the world, or Jehovah. 


X. The Unconscious in History. 


It is not about the development of man, but of humanity. 
(335.) 


What did you mean by humanity? Surely the same thing that 
Schopenhauer thought, i.e., an invisible species hovering behind the individual. 


In my main work, | have already pointed out the nonsense that is driven in 
science with the word "species," and | refer you to it. For the true thinker, the 
species is a concept like pin, table, chair. Whoever uses the species in another 
sense certainly believes in a simple unity in or above the world; for such a 
species is the connecting link of the world with a dreamed unity in or above it. 


| tell you: the development of individual people depends entirely on them; 
for the influence of the individual on the whole is completely incalculably large, 
and humanity exists only through individuals in individuals. At the moment when 
all people would die, humanity would also die. Every person acts according to 
their own individual well-being. He can, of course, be mistaken in this; but at the 
moment of action, he always believes that he is acting according to his 


well-being, which naturally is also safeguarded when the lesser of two evils is 
chosen. 


Which unconscious cultural idea is to be realized in a certain period can 
only be determined by the unconscious itself in relation to the ideally 
necessary phase of development. 

(338.) 


This, so to speak, pre-established harmony between historical tasks and 
individuals with the special ability to solve them, goes so far that even 
technical inventions (in a practically applicable form) only come into being 
when the conditions for their fruitful use for culture, as well as the need for 
such cultural aids, have been provided. 

(340.) 


In these sentences, you openly teach a divine providence, that is, you want 
to throw us back into the arms of Jewish theism. As your work progresses, you 
become more and more retrograde: first, you throw us into the bosom of 
Descartes, then Plato’s, and now into Jehovah's. You arch-romantic! 


How fruitful, how beneficial my philosophy proves to be here! What you say 
is completely incorrect; for it is not based on a solid foundation, but on a 
delusion. The development of humanity was determined before the world by a 
deceased unity and is therefore carried out in the world only by individuals, who 
merely act according to their happiness drive. So do we have a godless and yet 
divine world, that is, a world that exists alone, but is permeated by the divine 
breath of a pretended unity. Therefore, the result of all individual, particular wills 
has always been only one singular course of the world, as if it were the 
movement of a simple unity. 


As for the social question, you naturally take the most narrow-minded 
bourgeois standpoint, as Schopenhauer, your model in all things bad. 


You develop Ricardo’s great law in a schoolboy manner and then say that 
the most important social task of the present is: "to practice the education of the 
masses through Schulze-Delitzsch’s associations, better schooling, worker 
education associations, etc." (351.) 


But here | want to be very, very considerate with you; for you are a talent, 
and to demand from you that you be a genius, or even a wise hero who bleeds 
on the cross for humanity, would be unreasonable. The social question, Mr. von 
Hartmann, requires for its solution a completely new spirit in all social classes, 
and this spirit can only develop weakly in the shards of the fragmented forms of 
the Middle Ages. A day will come when your philosophy, Old Catholicism, New 


Catholicism, Old and New Protestantism, Old and Reform Judaism, the 
two-chamber system, liberal and conservative parties, social castes, 
Schulze-Delitzsch associations, worker education associations, and the 
production methods of goods under the rule of capital will all break down 
together: a single day! Whether it comes in a hundred years or not. But when it 
comes, none of the institutions that either project from the old times into the 
ever-accelerating stream of human development or were devised as palliative 
measures against social misery will hold up. It will be a collapse without debris, 
as if a mirage suddenly disappears: there it was, and suddenly there is no trace 
of it left to be found. 


XI. The Unconscious and Consciousness in Their Value for Human Life. 


In this section, you acknowledge a change of character through 
consciousness, which you so energetically denied on page 237, a contradiction 
that you simply cannot explain away. 


IV. Metaphysics. 
C. Metaphysics of the Unconscious. 


|. The Differences Between Conscious and Unconscious Mental Activity and the 
Unity of Will and Idea in the Unconscious. 


This heading criticizes itself, and | add here that the individual unconscious 
will (daemon) and conscious mental activity are two separate principles — 
although the latter is secondary and dependent — which cooperate and are not 
identical. The mind is a function of an organ of the daemon, a factor of movement 
— nothing more. You are an identity confusionist — nothing more, and Schelling 
appears next to you like a dwarf beside a giant. You pour everything, the most 
heterogeneous and homogeneous, "into one mash" (Schopenhauer), throw 
everything into the night of the unconscious, which of course is the most 
convenient way to philosophize. But you cannot do this with impunity. Along with 
your pangs of conscience, with your burning remorse, must come the shame 
over the brand that will be pressed upon you: "Dishonest Method," which the 
honest friends of truth had to stamp onto your philosophy. 


1. Principle of the Section. 


The unconscious does not recognize, but conscious mental activity can 
recognize. 
(373.) 


The unconscious, which you speak of here, must be limited to the daemon. 
2. Principle. 


The unconscious does not tire, but all conscious mental activity tires. 
(ib.) 


Here the same restriction must be applied; further, fatigue of mental activity 
should not be understood as the cessation of conscious mental activity: the mind 
functions as long as man lives, even if only unconsciously; but soon weaker, 
soon stronger, soon in the waking state, soon in the numbed state, as | have 
discussed above. 


3. Principle. 


All conscious ideas have the form of sensuality; unconscious thinking can 
only be of a nonsensual kind. 
(374.) 


You attach the following explanation to this principle: 


Since consciousness cannot represent anything at all unless in the form of 
sensuality, it follows that consciousness can now and nevermore make a 
direct idea of the manner in which the unconscious idea is represented; it 
can only know negatively that it cannot be represented in any way, from 
which a representation could be made. At most, one can express the very 
probable assumption that things are represented in the unconscious idea 
as they are in themselves. 

(375.) 


Mr. von Hartmann! With this passage, which you imposed on the patient 
paper, you have handed down the death sentence to the philosopher within you. 
The unconscious within you must indeed be extraordinarily unconscious; 
otherwise, it would have had to pull you back from the abyss in a mystical 
upsurge. 


What audacity and at the same time what disgrace! After all the previous 
chapters of your work were built on the concept of the idea, which is a very 
specific concept, you suddenly declare: the unconscious idea is toto genere 
different from the conscious! But by this, all the results of the previous chapters 
become void. Do you not see this? It is as clear as sunlight. It is the same as if | 
had calculated the most magnificent buildings, bridges with wide arches, etc., 
based on the carrying capacity of iron, convinced everyone of the feasibility 
based on the properties of iron, and then suddenly said: Yes, iron, but | will not 
use it; rather, something that does not occur in all of nature, but still bears iron. 


What can one say about such philosophical sleight of hand, such foolish 
nonsense? The mildest would be to advise you to study Locke's "An Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding" for five uninterrupted years, word for word, 
so that you may finally realize that one can only use a specific concept in a 
different sense than the usual one if one has provided a precise, clear definition 
of its new content. 


Neither a thought nor a feeling is an idea. An idea, in common language, is 
a real object, a thing, the image of something in itself. In philosophical language, 
it is an idea: a thing in itself, which has entered the subjective forms of space and 
matter (Substance). 


An unconscious idea is and remains a contradictio in adjecto: silver gold. 


Here you reap the wind you have sown in your theory of Knowledge, as the 
storm. An idea is nothing at all without consciousness. What lies at the 
foundation of an idea, an object, that is, what is independent of the subject in it, is 


precisely the thing in itself. This thing in itself corresponds everywhere to the will, 
particularly the individual will, whose only predicate is movement. This movement 
also exists without a knowing subject. 


If we want to falsely claim that our thoughts, feelings, and ideas exist 
without consciousness, we must immediately take refuge in this only predicate. 
They are movements of the brain. So one can only speak of unconscious 
movements of the brain; one must not speak of unconscious ideas, thoughts, or 
feelings. A conscious idea, as | have already proven to you, is a tautology. Every 
idea is ipso eo a conscious idea. If it is not conscious, it loses its character as an 
idea entirely, just as an object loses its character as an object if it loses its 
subject, and it is nothing more than what is essentially inherent to the thing: a 
vibration, an oscillation, development, movement. 


You, on the other hand, throw everything into one pot: objective, 
subjective, thing-in-itself, peculiarities. But, as | already said, your philosophy 
bears the stamp of ambiguity, superficiality, confusion, and indefiniteness: it is a 
"mash," a gibberish; it is nebulous, blurred, pure chaos in the night of the 
unconscious. You are a juggler in the field of philosophy, a trickster, a charlatan, 
a juggler, a male Louise Lateau, a male Madame de Guion. 


Earlier, | still considered it possible that | could become annoyed and angry 
during the course of criticizing your murky thought foam; this is no longer 
possible. The word Schopenhauer occurred to me a few minutes ago: 


If the absurdities of a conversation, which we are obliged to listen to, begin 
to annoy us, we must think of it as a comedy scene between two fools, 
Probatum est. 

(Parerga |. 493.) 


So | now think, mutatis mutandis: You recite witty monologues on a stage 
(scene: a room in an asylum), and | sit all alone in the audience. 


| ask you, Mr. von Hartmann, to continue declaiming. 
4. Principle. 


The unconscious does not waver or doubt ... The thinking of the 
unconscious is timeless. 
(375. 376.) 


"The thinking of the unconscious is timeless!" — 


You are speaking here of 


something whose existence has been proven to be unknown and whose 
essence one has no concept of. 


As Schopenhauer says (Parerga |. 202), he adds: nothing more unphilosophical 
can be conceived than such a procedure. | hold this mirror up to you of our 
master, and before the image that you see in it, you will recoil. 


5. Principle. 
The unconscious does not err. 


The supposed (!) errors of instinct can be attributed to the following four 
cases: 


a) Where no special instinct exists, but merely an organization, which, 
through a particular strength of certain muscles, directs the general drive 
for movement primarily towards these muscles. For example, the habitual 
butting of young cattle that have not yet grown horns. 

b) Where the instinct is numbed by unnatural habits, a case that frequently 
occurs in humans and their domestic animals. 

c) Where the instinct does not function due to accidental (!!) reasons, e.g., 
when an animal does not shy away from its natural enemy and thereby 
falls prey to it. 

d) Where the instinct functions correctly based on the conscious idea upon 
which it is supposed to operate, but this conscious idea contains an error; 
for example, when a hen broods on a round piece of chalk placed under it. 


You called instinct an infallible clairvoyance. Do you not see that the 
supposed (!) errors you cited destroy your entire theory of instinct? Either instinct 
is an infallible clairvoyance, or it is merely a factor of cooperative activity: non 
datur tertium. In the latter case, the errors you cited are entirely natural and very 
easily explainable occurrences; in the former case, the rule you established is 
simply strangled by the mass of exceptions. 


6. Principle. 


Consciousness only gains its value through memory ... The unconscious, 
however, cannot be attributed with memory. 
(379.) 


The unconscious must also be limited here to the unconscious daemon or, 
respectively, to the instinct of animals. 


7. Principle. 


In the unconscious, will and idea are connected in an inseparable unity; 
nothing can be willed that is not imagined, and nothing can be imagined 
that is not willed. In consciousness, on the other hand, nothing can be 
willed that is not imagined, but something can be imagined without being 
willed: consciousness is the possibility of the emancipation of the intellect 


from the will. 
(380.) 


| have already criticized this nonsense above. 
Il. Brain and Ganglia as Conditions of Animal Consciousness. 


The brain has no direct significance for the organic functions of physical 


life. 
(389.) 


What can | say about this? Do you really not know that breathing depends 
on the brain? Then read Bichat's immortal book: Sur /a vie et la mort, which will 
never become outdated. 


Ill. The Emergence of Consciousness. 


| ask you to remember that we have already dealt with this chapter. | have 
no desire at all to listen to your wisdom on this topic again. 


Do you not want to heed my request? Do you still want to speak? Well 
then, go ahead! 


The will itself can never become conscious. (410.) 


Si tacuisses ... Oh, if only you had remained silent! Note my response: the 
will is always conscious in one of its organs (the brain) when awake; it is also 
present in a numbed state, but memory is then too weak to maintain the 
continuity of consciousness. 


Since the will is, by itself, unconscious under all circumstances, it is now 
also understandable that in the awareness of pleasure or displeasure, the 
will behaves in exactly the same way, whether it is connected with a 


conscious or an unconscious idea. 
(416.) 


Risum teneatis amici! — Do not laugh, friends. 


| am not cruel, Mr. von Hartmann; but | sincerely wish that a mandarin from 
the Celestial Empire would once administer a good caning on some part of your 


body (excluding your significant head), and that | could see how your 
unconscious will would already twitch after the first stroke. 


The will, which is in its essence completely heterogeneous to the idea. 
(417.) 


Your old mistake, Mr. von Hartmann. It is also one of the great errors of 
Schopenhauer, who, as you know, later recanted his view and taught: the brain is 
there to recognize the will, just as the genitals are there to procreate the will, etc. 
Magna est vis veritatis et praevalebit. 


The clearer the objective consciousness becomes in the same individual, 
the more self-consciousness disappears. 
(422.) 


A more palpable error is not possible. The clarity of self-consciousness 
increases in direct proportion to the clarity of objective consciousness. Here, too, 
you are the epigone of the erring Schopenhauer, who in his aesthetics taught the 
mystical identification of the contemplative subject with the clearly, according to 
his idea, recognized object. Go on, you epigones, into the worst of it! 


Consciousness leaves its content undetermined; it only demands some 
content if it is to become an appearance, a reality; in its concept, however, 
it is just an empty form. 

(423.) 


Here | ask you only to note that, according to your teaching, 
consciousness is also an absolutely empty form. We thus already have two 
absolutely empty forms: 


1) the will, 
2) consciousness. 


| will come back to this later. 
IV. The Unconscious and Consciousness in the Plant Kingdom. 


We must return here to the repeatedly refuted prejudice that nerves are the 
conditio sine qua non of sensation. 
(456.) 


To support this refutation, you bring up painful young flesh, which, 
however, has no nerves. Completely wrongly. The state of the young flesh is 
based on its inner life, that is, on vibrations, on movement. These vibrations 
communicate with the surrounding nerves, and these then vibrate in a way that 


we perceive as pain. Without these nerves, there would be no pain. The nerves 
are and remain the conditio sine qua non of sensation. 


Given the preceding, it would no longer be surprising if we attributed to 
plants a sensation (and, of course, a conscious (!!) sensation) of stimuli to 
which they react, whether reflectively or instinctively. 

(460.) 


| allow myself, despite your elaborate argument, to remain very astonished 
and alienated. Plants have only movement, inner drives, blind impulses, but no 
sensation, and are pure unconscious will towards death, which reacts to external 
stimuli. What we call "sensation" must be denied to them under all 
circumstances. 


V. Matter as Will and Idea. 


| have already shown you above that you are a Cartesian, a Leibnizian, 
etc., i.e., a romanticist. You revere Spinoza's philosophy so much and praise it 
tirelessly; why don't you let yourself be taught by it that 


The mind and the body are one and the same thing, which is conceived 
now under the attribute of thought, now under the attribute of extension? 


The answer to this is: Because you have an infallible unconscious instinct 
only for the errors of your great role models. 


| have further shown you that matter is not only not ideal, but even belongs 
a priori to the essence of the thing-in-itself: it is toto genere different from it and 
must be allowed to fall completely; but the wrong path of modern natural 
sciences forces me to be more detailed. 


| now solemnly call upon all honest natural scientists: finally, desist from 
the blasphemous transference of ideal forms of knowledge and their essence 
onto the thing-in-itself. Understanding nature is only possible when one 
approaches nature with the magic wand of the individual, self-moving will, which 
every human being finds directly given in their breast. One must not transfer 
either the infinity of subjective functions and forms or the infinitely divisible atom 
of space and time, nor this infinite divisibility-contradicting atom, nor the 
indistinguishable unity of the ideal substance, in short, nothing that flows from the 
nature of ideal forms, onto the thing-in-itself, which is toto genere different from 
all subjectively distinguishable things. The thing-in-itself is merely a determined 
drive and, indeed, of a very specific intensity: nothing else distinguishes it from 
other things in this respect. 


Furthermore, the physical forces of nature, such as gravity, impenetrability, 
elasticity, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, etc., are not independent 
metaphysical entities existing outside of things, but merely manifestations of 
individual will. They either belong to the individual itself or are modifications of a 
normal state of the individual. 


If you continuously divide a chemically homogeneous body, such as 
calcium carbonate, you reach parts of a certain size that can no longer be 
divided if they are to remain calcium carbonate; if you succeed in splitting 
it, you obtain as fragments one part carbon dioxide and one part calcium. 
These smallest parts of the body are called molecules. 

(465.) 


Quite apart from the fact that calcium carbonate is thoroughly calcium 
carbonate, and therefore the carbon dioxide could never be separated from the 
calcium in the division, this statement is already completely absurd because one 
can ask: Why do you stop dividing the individual fragments? Why not divide the 
fragment of carbon dioxide and the fragment of calcium? Who gives you the right 
to suddenly stop the division? 


Honest natural scientists! Take Mr. von Hartmann as a warning example! 
He initially cheerfully transfers the infinite divisibility of the subjective, ideal form 
of space onto the thing-in-itself, and then, despite the infinite divisibility, suddenly 
stops and postulates the molecule. 


The simple numerical ratios of atomic weights suggest that all these 
fragments of matter are ultimately just different arrangements of a different 
number of similar elementary elements or uratoms .... These similar 
uratoms, which | will henceforth simply call physical atoms, must act with 
equal force in all directions, so they must be thought of as spherical if they 
are to be thought of as material. 

(466.) 


Honest natural scientists! Take Mr. von Hartmann as a warning example. 


Besides these body-atoms, there are also ether-atoms, which are 
distributed both within each body and between the body molecules, as well 
as between the celestial bodies. 

(466.) 


Honest natural scientists! Take a cautionary example from Mr. von 
Hartmann. 


Body and body-atoms attract each other, and indeed in inverse quadratic 
proportions to the distance. 
(466.) 


Ether and ether-atoms repel each other, and indeed in inverse proportions 
to a higher power than the square of the distance, at least the third. 
(467.) 


Two ether-atoms can never collide because their repulsion becomes 
infinitely (!!) large at infinitesimally (!!) small distances. 
(ib.) 


Honest natural scientists! Take a cautionary example from Mr. von 
Hartmann. 


Body and ether-atoms repel each other. 
(467.) 


So, no matter how one looks at the matter, in every respect the simplest 
assumption is most recommended, that the body-atom has only an 
attractive force, the ether-atom only a repulsive force, which both types of 
atoms express evenly. 

(470.) 


Honest natural scientists! Take a cautionary example from Mr. von 
Hartmann. 


If one were to think that a body-atom and an ether-atom fused, all force 
would suddenly disappear from the world because the opposites would 
have neutralized each other. Thus, here we see this disintegration into a 
polar dualism as the material world-producing principle. 

(471.) 


We have now defined the mass of a thing as the number of its atoms. 
(472.) 


Matter is thus a system of atomic forces in a certain (!) state of equilibrium. 
From these atomic forces, in the most diverse combinations and reactions, 
all the so-called forces of matter arise, such as gravitation, gravity, 
expansion, elasticity, etc. 

(484.) 


Honest natural scientists! Take a cautionary example from Mr. von 
Hartmann. 


And now back to you, arch-romanticist. 


The manifestations of the atomic forces are thus individual acts of will, the 
content of which consists of the unconscious idea of what is to be 
accomplished. Thus, matter is indeed dissolved into will and idea. 

(486.) 


The inorganic individuals, simple homogeneous forces like carbon, gold, 
phosphoric acid, copper oxide, etc., which, like the so-called organized matter, 
are will — perceived, objective will — have only a blind drive of a certain 
intensity. The solid bodies strive toward an ideal point located outside their 
sphere; the liquids have the same striving and at the same time the tendency to 
flow horizontally in all directions; the gases, on the other hand, strive in all 
directions from ideal points. These drives do not result from different forces but 
are uniform drives. 


Pay close attention to this, Mr. von Hartmann. 


What will first creates cannot already be present before complete willing, 
for will as such cannot be real before realization. 
(488.) 


In short and good (!), will and idea are both non-spatial by nature, which 
only the idea of the ideal space, created by will through the realization of 
the idea, creates the real space. 

(ib.) 


"In short and good!" — That's right. This "in short and good" is 
extraordinarily characteristic of you and the pinnacle of your intellect: the 
philosophy of the unconscious. 


Further, it follows that force in itself is non-spatial and only its 
manifestations should be spatially bound. The manifestations should never reach 
the communal intersection point, the ideal point, where the seat of force would 
be. 


You unblushing imitators in the worst way! You separate, like 
Schopenhauer, the force from its manifestation, the seat of force from the seat of 
its efficacy; in other words: you teach, undisguised, actio in distans. Should | 
criticize this "dogmatic drivel" (Kant)? Oh no! | do not wish to repeat myself 
unnecessarily and refer you to my critique of Schopenhauer's philosophy. 


| would only like to add that all errors of all philosophers and all natural 
scientists in your philosophy of the unconscious have been given a pedestal and 


are celebrating a Saturnalia, which in our age remain unheard of: it is a witches’ 
Sabbath. 


In inorganic bodies, at most, the atoms themselves can have a 
consciousness (!). Naturally, this atomic consciousness in poverty of 
content would occupy the last conceivable level. 

(490.) 


So you have happily determined that your philosophy of the unconscious, 
like a printed book, has a consciousness, that the stones from which your house 
is built are conscious! 


Who is laughing there? — | am not laughing, Mr. von Hartmann, you may 
believe that. A deep sadness has gripped me, a deep sorrow over the aberration 
of a talent that could have achieved much on a practical level rather than in 
philosophy. Can you not change course? Should it already be too late? Follow 
my advice, and you will surely find what you now absolutely lack: inner peace. 


VI. The Concept of Individuality. 
The individual is a thing that unites in itself five possible types of unity: 


1) Spatial unity (of form); 
2) Temporal unity (continuity of action); 
3) Unity of (internal) cause; 
4) Unity of purpose; 
5) Unity of the interaction of parts with each other (if there are any). 

(494.) 


You multiply the characteristics without necessity, with obvious force; 
indeed, individuality is so obvious throughout all of nature that it needs no 
characteristic at all, and one can say with apodictic certainty: individuality and its 
characteristic are one and the same. The spatial unity or, as said better: the 
individual sphere of force, individuality in itself, includes all the other units 
mentioned by you: the continuity of action, because no will can be thought of with 
intermittent activity; the unity of internal cause, because every individuality eo 
ipso is the unified source of its actions; the unity of purpose, because every 
individuality always strives for one; the unity of the interaction of parts, because 
every individuality has a unified life basis. 


It would be entirely wrong and completely untenable if one wanted to claim 
spatial distinction and separation as a condition for individuality because 
then one would have to consider two externally fused twin brothers (think 
of the 60-year-old Siamese twins) as only one individual, which would be 


completely absurd. 
(498. 499.) 


| claim, as | have already hinted, precisely what you reject. The spatial 
distinction is the only external characteristic of the individual; however, every 
object (in space and matter) that has entered into this distinction with another 
object is also a thing in itself, so everywhere, where the external characteristic is 
not sufficient to determine the individual, the internal characteristic, which sphere 
of force, grasped from within. However, | repeat that it is always only a single 
characteristic: individuality itself, which can be grasped both from within and from 
without. 


The Siamese twins, deliberately considered in this way as their common 
basis for life, are like two plants that grow on the same land. No one would claim 
that an oak and a beech tree, which stand next to each other, are therefore a 
single individual because they share the same soil. Similarly, each individual 
polyp of a polyp colony is an individual. The fact that they share a common 
stomach does not weigh in at all, just as the earth connected to the beech and 
the oak does not weigh in. Does the earth, which hangs on an uprooted tree, 
belong to its individuality? If the polyp had consciousness, it would feel like a 
man chained to a wall. 


Why should one not think of the individual polyps in the same way as the 
fish in the common water, the trees in the common earth and air, the people in 
the common air? Although we have a continuum of forces everywhere, no one 
thinks of determining individuality spatially. 


One can also clarify the matter in question by considering parasites. Does 
a reasonable person consider the mushroom that sits on the root of a beech tree 
or the moss on its trunk to be part of the individuality of the beech? Everyone 
would strictly separate mushroom and beech, moss and beech as two 
individualities, even though the parasite has grown into the beech. 


Everything in the world is interconnected. The extension, i.e., the enclosed 
sphere, is the only external characteristic of individuality. If it suffices, as | said, 
with firmly interconnected objects, then it is completed by the unity of the 
imagined basis of life, i.e., the external individuality is to be delimited by the 
internal one. If the parasite now has a sphere with the beech which does not 
belong to the individuality of the beech, just as | can imagine that each polyp has 
a sphere in the common stomach that belongs only to its individuality; and | can 
also imagine that each of the Siamese twins in the cartilage that they unite had a 
limited, very specific, sphere belonging only to his individuality. 


You bring up Mr. Virchow to give credit to your delusions. A wasted effort. 
One must bow before the empiricist Virchow, even more so before the 
conscientious politician and noble humanist Virchow, but not before the 
philosopher Virchow, if there were even such a person; for Mr. Virchow is far too 
clever to appear as a philosopher (in the theoretical sense). Moreover, the 
passages you quoted from Mr. Virchow’s works are not suitable to strongly 
support you. Mr. Virchow says: 


What is the organism? A society of living cells, a small state, 
well-organized with all the accessories of superiors and subordinates, of 
servants and masters, great and small. 

(Four Speeches, 55.) 


This is an empirical truth that no one will deny. The philosopher elevates it 
to a philosophical truth by noting that all these superiors and subordinates, 
servants and masters, great and small, are subordinated to a tyrant under whom 
they could not express life, function, or even exist. This tyrant is, in humans, the 
blood or, from the thing-in-itself perspective, the conscious demon. 


The cell, in itself, is the fetish of physiologists, just as the atom is the fetish 
of physicists. But | can safely tell you this truth: sooner or later, a Bildersturm 
(iconoclasm) will break out in the natural sciences, more powerful than that which 
took place in the church. The scientific idols will be destroyed: real matter, atom, 
cell (as an individual basis of life), independent natural forces such as electricity, 
heat, light, etc., acting at a distance, attraction and repulsion (in Newton's sense), 
Newton's colors, the simple unity behind or above the world, infinite universe, 
species (metaphysical essence), etc., will be overthrown with scorn and 
contempt. 


If one transfers the infinite divisibility of subjective, ideal forms like space, 
time, substance, etc., to the thing-in-itself, then there is no end to the division. It 
is an act of despair when suddenly the last piece falls away, leaving only the 
atom as a postulate. 


In a similar way, the cell is played with. If one speaks of the cell as such, 
without making distinctions, as an independent principle of life, then one must be 
mistaken. A grain of wheat is an independent cell, but a cell of the stalk is not 
independent. If one cuts such a cell from the stalk, then one certainly does not 
have an individual independent principle of life in hand. 


It is reported that the old linden tree at the Tiefenhof in Zurich produces 
about ten billion new living cells every year, or that in the blood of an adult man, 
sixty billion tiny cell bodies circulate every moment, but this does not change the 
unified individuality of the linden tree or the unified individuality of the human 


being. If you cut off the roots of the linden tree, no cell of the trunk or branches 
will be able to live for long, and if you stab a man in the heart, none of the sixty 
billion cell bodies of the blood will be able to continue to exist. Why? Because the 
linden tree and the human being have a unified basis of life that sustains, 
enlivens, and imbues every cell and every cell body with life. 


Except for atoms, there can be no individuals in the inorganic realm. 
(512.) 


| take the liberty of repeating to you, Mr. von Hartmann, that in the 
inorganic realm, every homogeneous force is an individual, and indeed both the 
entire force and each part of it are an individual, just as all copper and each piece 
of copper, all ammonium chloride and each particular quantity of ammonium 
chloride, are individuals. Why? Because the movement of every homogeneous 
force is a unified one. Has any chemist succeeded in making a piece of gold out 
of silver, or making oxygen out of a quantity of water? As long as this is not 
possible, oxygen, hydrogen, gold, and silver are individuals, and you will not 
change this truth, even if you fight against it for ten years with all the weapons 
from your romantic, gloomy armory. 


Hereupon you go so far in your heavenly-screeching, in the chaste halls of 
philosophy not yet encountered frenzy, as to call a celestial body an organism. 
Yes, you even claim: 


"The unity of the world may once again be surpassed by a metaphysical 
unity of different, to us unrecognizable, coordinated worlds." 
(495.) 


Mr. von Hartmann! | was just about to forget that you recite the glorious 
poem: "Thoughts of a Madman" on stage, and | am your listener. | really wanted 
to annoy you — | confess it openly — and if you had been in my philosophy 
salon at this moment, | would have let myself be seduced to the extreme, of 
which | am capable, that is, | would have persuaded you to cross my inhospitable 
threshold as quickly as possible. So, | will use only the harshest expression of 
Buddha: | call you mogha purisa (vain man). 


VII. The All-Unity of the Unconscious. 


No one knows the unconscious subject of their own consciousness directly. 
Everyone knows it only as the unknown physical cause (!) of their 
consciousness; what reason could there be to claim that this unknown 
cause of their consciousness is any different from that of their neighbor, 
which he knows just as little? In a word, immediate inner or outer 
experience gives us no clue for deciding this important alternative, which 


thus remains a completely open question for now. 
(520.) 


The question has been, since the first human appeared, no longer an open 
one, Mr. von Hartmann: only in a madhouse can it still be considered open. The 
fact of inner and outer experience is the individual self. Every human being 
recognizes and feels themselves immediately. In the crude language of students, 
with the above passage, you have carried out a so-called "sow cut" against 
individuality and human self-consciousness, which shames your talent. 


It is only because one part of my brain is connected to the other by a 
leading link that the consciousness of both parts is united, and if one could 
connect the brains of two people with a connection similar to brain fibers, 
then the two would no longer have two, but one consciousness. 

(520.) 


What miserable sophistry! That must indeed be a wonderful 
consciousness. The demon of one loves, the demon of the other hates, the 
demon of one wants Kunigunde, the demon of the other wants Adelheid, one has 
a toothache, the other a feeling of wool, etc., and all this would now be reflected 
in one consciousness! 


Does the innermost core of humans lie in the brain? Oh, you die-hard 
Cartesian! You traitor to the truth, against better knowledge and conscience; for 
you too have sat at the feet of Schopenhauer, you too have heard from him that 
the will is not a psychic principle, that the mind and its consciousness are only 
mirrors of this non-psychic principle. 


If it is possible for the unconscious soul of an animal to be present in all the 
organs and cells of the animal at the same time and to act purposefully, 
why should an unconscious world soul not be present and act purposefully 
in all organisms and atoms at the same time, even if one must think of one 
as unspatially different from the other (!)? 

(522.) 


So we would have happily arrived at the Holy of Holies of your philosophy: 
| find myself before the blue cloud of smoke, in which your All-One Unconscious, 
like the Brahma of the Indians, the absolute Self of Fichte, the subject-object of 
Schelling, the idea of Hegel, the All-One Will of Schopenhauer, the substance of 
Spinoza, the matter of the materialists, is supposed to be concealed. | stand with 
one word from Pantheism of the Brahmins in the costume of the German Michel, 
i.e., in the house servant's apron and the nightcap. 


| confess to you openly, Mr. von Hartmann, that in your Gothic dark chapel 
under the blue cloud above the altar and before you, the mystically-faded High 
Priest of the All-One Unconscious, | feel a very oppressive feeling. My individual 
"unconscious" screams for the sunshine outside, the singing of birds in the green 
forest, the splashing of brooks, the blue haze of the distance — and | must dwell 
in the romantic dark tomb where you want to bury the seemingly dead truth. | 
falter. But have not indeed lovely words reached my ear again? Again! Yes, it is 
no illusion: my left hand grasps Buddha, my right hand grasps Christ, the faithful 
protectors of the individual, and they encourage me. 


And so | call out to you with resolute seriousness: Do not grasp the 
individual, which you wish to kill and lay in the glowing arms of your idol Moloch, 
the image of your delusion, the false All-One! Back! — 


You want the fight? 
Well! One of us must remain. 
You say: 
Monism, which is equivalent to Pantheism. 
(529.) 


As you always spoke of "unconscious ideas," i.e., of silvered gold, you 
dared to identify Monism with Pantheism. A Quartanian would have had doubts 
about completing such a heroic logical act. 


Monism is every philosophy that is based on one principle. But Monism is 
then nothing but Pantheism, except for Buddhism, which is the exact opposite of 
it. Pantheism it is; Monism is therefore as far from true Christianity as my 
philosophy will have taught you, and precisely for that reason also my philosophy, 
which recognizes only the individual will as the sole principle in the world. 


So when you say: Monism is Pantheism, it is the same as if you said: the 
German is the Hessian, the European is the Russian. You place the broader 
concept under the narrower one: pure nonsense. 


Here, | only want to say that self-duplication would only be 
incomprehensible if the One were to give up its unity (and with it a piece of 
its essence); however, a self-duplication into a secondary (because 
phenomenal) multiplicity, in which unity remains within the multiplicity, 
precisely brings diversity into abstract unity; or more precisely expressed, 
that a divergence of the One into multiplicity can have nothing offensive if 
this does not mean the fragmentation of the One substance into many 
isolated substances, but the manifestation of the One being and remaining 
essence in a multiplicity of functions. 

(523.) 


You continue: 


So it is exactly the same process that takes place in the consciousness of 
the individual as a struggle between different desires, inclinations, and 

emotions; just as here a conflict is possible without damaging the unity of 
the soul, whose functions, whose intersecting desires are, just as well, all 


in the All-One Unconscious. 
(524.) 


You are great! You are truly great, Mr. von Hartmann. You compare 
humans with your Jehovah and discover that the same process takes place in 
both. How could you write something like this! In humans, at any given moment, 
only one striving can become a will act. All moments of a previous conflict of 
strivings are ideal, or better: they are as if they had not happened at all, 
compared to this one act of will. But in your taught world soul, every conflict 
immediately becomes real, or in other words: your world soul realizes something 
and its opposite at the same time, and both. And now you calmly say: una 
eademque res est. 


Whoever believes in the transmigration of souls may confidently assert that 
the soul of the sophist Gorgias lives in your body. Mogha purisa! 


However, if one poses the question: "Why must the many functions of the 
One Being be such that they run alongside each other without interfering, 
instead of disturbing each other?" the answer is: "Without the collision of 
different acts of will, there is no consciousness," and that consciousness is 


what matters. 
(524.) 


Mr. von Hartmann! Come to your senses. For God's sake, wake up, do not 
dream so feverishly! 


Before the emergence of a consciousness, should the entire world process 
have had no meaning? Was the world dead, or did it roll feverishly back and forth 
without results, as it writhed on the bed of philosophical lies? 


| repeat to you that the brain is a factor of movement, that the brain is born 
out of the will, which gave it what it had long possessed before, and with which it 
stands and falls: movement. Even without conscious beings, the world would not 
come to a goal, but stones were given consciousness faster than conscious 
individuals. But | have quite forgotten that you have also given consciousness to 
stones. | apologize. 


The unconscious is non-spatial, for it first sets the space. The unconscious 
is therefore neither large nor small, neither here nor there, neither finite nor 
infinite, neither in form nor in points, neither somewhere nor nowhere. 


As Schelling and Hegel would "cough and spit," you happily "cough out" 
the same thing. Proh pudor! 


Suppose that the phenomenal separation of individuals rests not only on a 
multiplicity of functions that underlie the essence known to them, but on a 
non-identity. If the multiplicity of being were based on a multiplicity of 
existing substances, there would be no real relations among individuals, as 
they actually exist. 

(526.) 


The influence of the Absolute on the many becomes understandable only 
when the so-called Absolute actually becomes an unrestricted substance 
through the many restricted substances, a truly all-encompassing world 
that contains the many as integral parts of itself. Then, however, the many 
are in truth stripped of their independence and substantiality and reduced 
to sublated moments of the One Absolute. 

(527.) 


Back! | call out to you once more. Put the dagger away from the individual, 
you madman! The individual is to be a sublated moment of the One Absolute? 
That means: You want to murder the only reality in the world! 


But why do | get so angry? By now, you must have surely learned of the 
true reconciliation of Pantheism with Pluralism, which | accomplished over the 
head of the only real individual, and | refer to that. 


In the world, there are only real individuals; before the world, there was 
only a single unity. The emergence of all individuals from this dead unity forms 
the same bond, which alone has been led by every thinking mind as coexisting 
with the world. The reconciliation is a total, radical one, and it cannot be broken 
by anyone, by anything. A new day begins. 


Wherever we look among the brilliant philosophical or religious systems of 
the first rank, we encounter the striving toward Monism, and it is only stars 
of the second and third rank that find satisfaction in an external dualism or 
greater fragmentation. 

(528.) 


You naturally equate your Monism with Pantheism. | say therefore: How 
fine! But if the stars of the first rank, then, make the error of the boldest 


Buddhism, then | must express some doubts. | turn immediately to Christianity 
and say: 


But | think the time is near when Christianity must become monistic or 
perish. 
(529.) 


Christianity, Mr. von Hartmann, is Monism, in the scientific sense of the 
word; it does not need to become Monism: it is, on the surface, Jewish, 
theoretical Theism, Monism (Jehovah and the world do not form a dualism) and 
is Monism in its depths: for in its esoteric part, the individual alone is real. But you 
think it must become Pantheism. To this, | reply to you: Poor romanticist! 


You touch the water with the nail of your forefinger and judge its depth; the 
essence of true Christianity is totally concealed from you. — 


It is a sensory illusion in a broader sense when we believe that there is 
something immediately real in the world, in the Not-l; it is an illusion of 
egoistic instincts when we believe that there is something immediately real 
in ourselves, in our dear I; the world exists only as a sum of activities or 
acts of will of the unconscious, and the | consists in a different sum of 
activities or acts of will of the unconscious. 

(534.) 


This ideal-real world of appearances that you place behind your unity and 
the thinking | is indeed the house servant's apron and the nightcap that you, as | 
said earlier, have donned in the Pantheism of the Brahmins. An expert will 
immediately recognize the unworthy masquerade. 


To save a God behind the world, you first let the only reality in the world, 
your recognized and felt |, fall, then the objects of the outer world. And you call 
this philosophy! As punishment for this, the truth declares you an outlaw. 


The unconscious ceases where it wants the world, and this game of 
crossing activities of the unconscious ceases to be. 
(534.) 


The unconscious changes the combination of activities or acts of will that 
make up who | am, and | have become another; the unconscious lets 
these activities cease, and | have ceased to be. | am an apparition like the 
rainbow in the cloud; ... what is in my essence, | am not ... Only the sun 
shines eternally, which also plays in this cloud; only the unconscious 
prevails eternally, which also refracts in my brain. 

(535.) 


Do you want to know what | think? | think that your All-One Unconscious, 
all Pantheism in general, has indeed broken in your brain. 


In the Absolute, there exists indeed an intelligence that we cannot 
positively grasp due to our inability to characterize its way of perception, 
nor can we do so through the negative characteristic of unconsciousness, 
but of which we know (!) that it is not only blind but rather possesses a 
much-seeing and even clairvoyant wisdom superior to any possible 
consciousness (Super-consciousness). 

(537.) 


"Pitiful dogmatic drivel!" (Kant.) 


After you have successfully dreamed up your living All-One behind the 
world and believe in it, or, as you have the audacity to say: after you have 
demonstrated the All-One of the Unconscious (527), you then attempt in the most 
delightful way to reconcile the most formidable resistance universally inherent in 
nature's actively sublated moments (individuals) with this unity. However, you do 
not succeed; whenever you try to gag the individual, the sublime slips away from 
you, and in truth, it no longer needs my protection. So | withdraw again into my 
armchair in the spectator room. There can be no question of a slaughter. The 
individual wears a horny skin like Siegfried, indeed a thoroughly horned skin: 
when it bathed in truth, no linden leaf fell on its shoulder. 


So, noble mime, would you like to continue your recitation? 


VIII. The Nature of Procreation from the Perspective of the All-One of the 
Unconscious. 


The soul of both parents, as well as that of the child, is only (!) the sum of 
the activities of the One Unconscious directed at the respective organism. 
(547.) 


We humans are therefore dead marionettes, empty forms. Mr. von 
Hartmann, what have you done?! 


From this, now, that an organism, as long as it is frozen, is neither 
partaking of life nor a soul, it follows that if, after a certain time, life and 
soul return to it, this soul can no longer be considered as one and the 
same with the one before the transition into the frozen state, because for 
the identity of two temporally separated souls, the temporal continuity of 
the activities of the former with the activities of the latter is necessary. 
(554. 555.) 


Horribile dictu! Mr. von Hartmann, reflect for just a moment. Is it possible 
that such a frozen organism could ever be revived if the last spark of life in it had 
been extinguished? You are blatantly teaching miracles in a work that is 
supposed to be scientific. Oh, it is outrageous! 


IX. The Ascending Development of Organic Life on Earth. 


Since the unconscious always follows the dispositionally predetermined 
direction of development that generally corresponds to its pre-set purposes 
and follows the path of least resistance (!) when it has no special reason to 
make a deviation for certain purposes, and since such a reason for 
ordinary reproduction, where it is only about the preservation of the 
species, is lacking, it takes the easiest path, i.e., the produced resembles 
the producers, and this phenomenon is called "the inheritance of inherited 
characteristics." 
Since the difficulties are already large enough (!) when going beyond the 
current species and adding new characters, the unconscious will seek to ... 
form the new higher species from such species where only new characters 
need to be added while destroying as few or no existing positive 
characters as possible. 

(568. ) 


What can one say about such a convoluted and forceful adaptation of your 
Cartesian philosophy to the victorious Darwinism? Suppose you were right that 
the psychic unconscious would find resistance in its organic images in the 
material, then this resistance for the All-One Unconscious should be no 
resistance at all; for the All-One Unconscious is not restricted by anything, it is, 
like every simple unity, omnipotent. Although you dodge the omnipotence of the 
unconscious for good reasons where you can, you must confront it at least once. 
On page 538, you grant your Moloch omnipotence. And yet you speak, in the 
face of omnipotence, of difficulties. Unforgivable! 


A leap always remains, of course, for otherwise, you would have to transfer 

infinitely (!) many witnesses from one species to the next, which is 

impossible within the finite development time of the organization on earth. 
(573.) 


In this sentence, you once again reap the full storm sown in the theory of 
knowledge, for you will remember that "infinite" is a predicate that does not apply 
to the thing itself. 


Goethe said: 


You mighty one, do not remain so still, 
Even when others shy away. 
Whoever wants to drive out the devil 
Must shout loudly. 


So | will indeed shout loudly: Mogha purisa! And may you, in true 
self-knowledge, take a fitting exit and put an end to your delusions. 


But let us consider cases where the unconscious prefers to bring monsters 
into the world rather than exert itself to overcome the present material 
difficulties. 


(576.) 


Ah! What a hectic, exhausting, weak, or better: lazy god your All-One 
Unconscious is! | believe that even the Hottentots would not tolerate such a 
sluggish, lazy fetish, and you want to impose it on a nation that counts Kant and 
Schopenhauer among its own! 


The "intervention" of your unconscious into the real world of individuals is a 
repulsively barbaric, crude doctrine. You constantly allow the necessity of 
empirical processes to be broken by countless miracles. Not even in a gathering 
of madmen should one let you speak, let alone among scholars. 


X. Individuation. 
1. Possibility and Mediation of Individuation. 
Finally, | find a drop of water in the desert! You confess on page 597: 


"Whoever never felt the need and difficulty of comprehending individuation 
from the standpoint of Monism (that is, Pantheism) ..." 


At least that is something honest and truthful. 


The truth of Herbart's Pluralism lies in the assertion that the right of 
multiplicity and individuality extends just as far as the reality of existence 
itself, its falsehood lies in the misunderstanding of the phenomenality of all 
reality and all existence. 


(597. 598.) 


Why didn't you just say it outright: the ideality of all reality? Because you 
would hardly want to seriously claim that your phenomenal world is something 
other than Kant's ideal world? A world whose manifestations of a living unity must 
necessarily appear as semblance, because of the "sublated moments," of the 
marionette individuals. Your "objectively (divinely) set world of appearances" is, 


like the world of the ancient Brahmins, an illusion of Maya. It is, as | have said, 
not possible otherwise. Any consistent Pantheism must be crass empirical 
idealism or, rather, pure illusionism. 


If one has recognized the existence or being as an objective, i.e., from the 
comprehending consciousness-independent (!) appearance or 
manifestation of the superexistent or subsistential, then reality and 
(objective) phenomenality as interchangeable concepts are recognized; 
then one also knows that the multiplicity, whose right extends as far as the 
reality of the existing world, only has a phenomenal, not a 
transcendent-metaphysical validity. 

(598.) 


How could you write such blatant nonsense aimed at the "Niaiserie of the 
German semi-educated" (Schopenhauer)? All objects are conditioned by the 
subject: this is a statement that cannot be disputed. But you make an objective 
world independent of the subject. 


The object, without blind intermediary, immediately underlies the 
thing-in-itself, that is, from your standpoint, the All-One unconscious spirit. You 
may twist and turn as you like — always, in your philosophy, the individual will be 
a dead marionette, nothing more than a mirage; it will always be the pure zero. 


The philosophy of the unconscious is also the true reconciliation of Monism 
(that is, Pantheism) and pluralistic individualism ... by uniting them both (7?) 
as sublated moments. 

(599.) 


But no, Mr. "In short and good"! It is certainly no reconciliation between 
Pantheism and Pluralism when the latter is crushed and this happens in your 
philosophy of the unconscious. A reconciliation has never taken place in any 
philosophy other than one that existed, perished, and now the simple unity has 
taken its place; but how much would this result have cost? 


The individuals are objectively (!) set appearances; they are willed 
thoughts of the unconscious or specific acts of will of the same; the unity of 
the essence remains untouched by the multiplicity of individuals, which are 
activities (or combinations of certain activities) of the One Being. 

(599.) 


And now you call this reconciliation of Pantheism with pluralistic 
individualism. What audacity! | repeat: your Pantheism simply strangles the 
individuals — naturally, only on paper. 


Multiplicity lies only in action and is only real insofar as it simultaneously 
represents a collision of acts of will. (An atom would not be an atom 
otherwise). Hereby it is also said that multiplicity and individuation (as well 
as reality, existence, and being) lie only in the expression of metaphysical 
force, only in the action of substance, only in the manifestation of the 
hidden ground, only in the objectification of the will, only in the appearance 
of the One Being. 

(602. 603.) 


| pity you from the bottom of my heart. Have you ever perceived a force 
separate from its expression, its action? Never in the world. So you can only 
have seen such a miracle in an intellectual-mystical vision. You will soon 
understand that there is no place for spiritualism in honest natural science. Once 
again: | pity you from the bottom of my heart. 


Only the objective appearance is the true and immediate appearance of 
the essence; the subjective appearance, however, is a subjectively colored 
and distorted image of the objective appearance. 

(603.) 


Thus you teach: 


1) An All-One behind the world 
2) A phenomenal (objective) world 
3) A subjective world; 


which | would consider beneath my dignity to criticize. | repeat only: "No object 
without subject" and note anew your romanticism. Despite Kant's victorious 
struggle against Leibniz, you wish to throw us back to a "perverted, unclear, 
inadequate" conception of the world, which the latter (as Plato already taught) 
propagated. Oh, you arch-romantics! 


2. The Individual Character. 


When this man now procreates children, it is known that according to the 
law of heredity, the peculiar dispositions of his brain, which differ from 
those of the typical human brain, will likely be transmitted more or less 
completely to some of his children. 

(610.) 


The character, i.e., the unconscious demon, therefore lies, according to 
your philosophy, in the brain, which | have already illuminated. | have also 
already demonstrated to you the defects of these Cartesian reminiscences, to 
which | refer. 


| also add that, while character in the narrower sense (!) is always 
balanced through crossbreeding, and in essence remains on the same 
level for the human race, the intellectual abilities and faculties in the 
human race are understood to be in a constant state of increase. 

(613.) 


In a word: you lack all and every deeper conception of world history. To the 
same extent as the spirit of mankind grows in advancing culture, its will is 
weakened. A reformation of the movement factors occurs. With the increasing 
sensitivity, irritability (passionateness) increases, and the whole will thereby loses 
its solidity, demonic certainty, calmness, and strength. The wick of the human 
essence burns higher and higher, and thus the flame of life becomes ever more 
intense, but at the expense of life's oil. 


However, you overlook the fact that the will remains the same, i.e., you 
completely overlook the main result of the movement of mankind. 


XI. The Omniscience of the Unconscious and the Best Possible World. 


The unconscious can never err, nor even doubt or waver, but where the 
entry of an unconscious idea is used, it happens instantaneously, because 
the reflection process, which would otherwise tear apart consciousness in 
time, implicitly unites in the single moment of its entry, and undoubtedly 
correctly. 


(618.) 


Who gives you the right to speak of the nature of a thinking that is not 
human thinking? Where have you observed such a different kind of thinking? — 
On the moon? In the sun? — Mogha purisa! 


The constant interventions of Providence are themselves natural, i.e., not 
arbitrary, but lawful, namely determined by the final purpose that is firmly 
established once and for all and the immediately present circumstances in 
which intervention occurs, with logical necessity. 

(619.) 


We must admire the wisdom of the unconscious even more, where it 
solves a part of its interventions with specially created mechanisms or 
even by skillfully using already existing external circumstances, than where 
it solves the existing tasks through continuous (!) direct intervention in the 
most excellent way. 

(ib.) 


In this way, for example, the interventions of the unconscious in human 

brains, which determine and guide the course of history in all areas of 

cultural development according to the intended goal by the unconscious. 
(620.) 


What a futile struggle with the truth! How simple is the solution to the 
problem of unified cultural development, which | have addressed in my 
philosophy! What you call the wonderful providence of a unity inherent in the 
world simply results from the movement of all individuals, which once lay ina 
simple unity before the world and received a very specific impulse in the decay of 
this unity. | may say that only through this did the natural scientists obtain a solid, 
purely immanent, prejudice-free foundation. Now, continue building, you brave 
ones! 


The chain of finality can, by its nature, be thought of as infinite, like that of 


causality. 
(621.) 


Why not, Mr. von Hartmann? Indeed, the concept of finality implies an end, 
a conclusion; but why do you call the future part of causality finality? A world that 
never reaches a goal, but constantly creates new things from old ones, is quite 
conceivable. An endless becoming does not contain any logical contradiction. 


The end of the world process requires deeper investigations than those 
you undertook, which had the spiritual force, so much so that, as | will show you, 
the end of the world you taught is based not on proof but on a brazen assertion 
of power. 


We may rightfully trust that the world is as wise and excellent as possible, 
designed and guided in such a way that if in the all-knowing unconscious 
there had been any concept of a better world among all possible 

conceptions, it would certainly have been realized instead of the one that 


has now come into being. 
(621.) 


However, it was indeed possible to demonstrate in the unconscious the 
existence of those qualities that would have made it possible for it to grasp 
all possible worlds in a single glance and realize from these possible 
worlds the one that achieves the most rational end purpose in the most 


expedient way. 
(ib.) 


As | proceed further, let me briefly summarize your doctrine regarding the 
origin and the end of the world in the following: 


Before the world existed, the All-One Unconscious existed as an 
inseparable union of the All-One Will with the All-Wise Idea. The Will was a 
resting, potential Will (velle et nolle potens); the Idea indifferent, i.e., overlooking 
but indifferent to being or non-being. When the Will suddenly became willing 
(velle volens sed velle non potens), i.e., because it is an absolutely empty form, it 
could only will what the Idea offered as content. The Will merely wanted to enter 
into being from its indifference, and thus the world came into being. 


The process of the world’s course is, as you see, the gradual return of the 
Will into the previously unconscious potentiality. 


You also say that the world is a mistake, that the Will is unhappy in the 
world, but that it is gradually freed from this unhappy existence by the All-Wise 
Idea and returned to its former painless state. 


You yourself, Mr. von Hartmann, raise the question on page 542: Why did 
God not correct the mistake made blindly in the first moment, when He became 
seeing, and turn His Will against Himself? 


You answer this question by saying that the Idea is unfree and dependent 
on the Will, and therefore it can determine the "what," the goal and content of the 
Will, but not its "that" and whether. 


The "whether" is entirely arbitrary, set by you in sheer despair, for the Will 
is, according to your teaching, only an absolutely empty form that must realize 
whatever the Idea gives it. 


By the way, the question above is not really the central question. Rather, 
one must ask this question: Why did the All-Wise Idea, as soon as the Will 
opposed it, immediately give that content to the Will, which would have returned 
the Will immediately to unconscious potentiality? 


You answer this question with the weak, pitiful human consciousness, 
without which redemption is not possible, i.e., you skip over the tremendous 
clairvoyant wisdom of the Idea taught by you and place the dim little light of 
human consciousness on the throne. 


What would you give, Mr. von Hartmann, if you had not disregarded this 
hint from the immature youth on your manly conscience? 


But from this alone you will see that the Will must be more than just a form, 
more than an absolutely empty form, if the world is to be explained in the sense 
of your philosophy. 


It also follows from this that the world cannot be a mistake blindly made, 
but that something was willed by a pre-worldly unity, which could not be achieved 
immediately, but only through a process. 


Apparently, there are two solutions here. Either God (the simple unity) 
wanted, through the process of the world, what is the Christian paradise, i.e., 
God wanted a plurality of pure beings, or He wanted non-being, i.e., understand 
me thoroughly — complete absolute annihilation, total liberation from His being. 


In the first case, God would have only willed a different existence than 
before; in the latter case, however, He wanted absolute non-being. 


It is clear that an almighty God could have achieved the former without a 
process, i.e., immediately. 


So only the latter remains, and this latter | have taught, however — as | 
repeatedly emphasize — not constitutive, i.e., saying something definite about 
the nature of God, but merely regulative, for the mere judgment of the origin of 
the world, its course, and its end. 


To this doctrine, none of my predecessors could have arrived because they 
believed in the sempiternity of substance. This sempiternity of substance has 
been victoriously destroyed, not by denying that substance is an ideal form in 
itself (as Kant already taught), and that the thing in itself is a pure force that can 
be known a priori nothing can be said. Experience, however, teaches that 
throughout the entire universe there is a weakening of power, a gradual attrition, 
and thus a total annihilation of it at the end of the world process. The world is a 
finite sum of power, and every loss of power must be replaced by something — 
otherwise, what should take its place? 


Without egoism, there is no individuation; with egoism, there is necessarily 
the immediate injury of others for one's own benefit, i.e., injustice, evil, 
immorality, etc. All this is therefore necessary, unavoidable evils for the 
sake of individuation. 

(624.) 


However, since the All-One can only be interested in the world to the 
extent that it is involved with its essence, and since the form of appearance 
is a more important point of transition for it, but apart from any effect on the 
essence itself, it cannot possibly be the ultimate purpose, so morality and 
justice will also be formal ideas with respect to their teleological value for 
the unconscious, only measured by a standard that considers solely their 
effect on its essence. 

But this gives the lie to morality and immorality, for justice and injustice in 


all participants, acting on suffering individuals, produce a sum of pleasure 
and pain, because this alone is something truly real, not morality and 


justice, mere ideas of consciousness. 
(625.) 


How the mature thoughts of others whirl together with the immature 
imprints of yours, truth and falsehood, light and dark! It is pure witchcraft: it is all 
undigested mass, unripe fruit, or as Fichte would say: 


"half philosophy and complete confusion." 


| will tell you what the truth is. The world has a course — nothing more. It is 
neither good, nor evil, nor moral, nor immoral; it is simply an inevitable, 
unchangeable process. 


Facilitating this course, i.e., the divine laws: patriotism, justice, humanity, 
and chastity, are of no more value than any human action, either a moral or an 
immoral one. 


Furthermore, egoism is not an obstacle to morality. With regard to all these 
difficult philosophical problems, now solved by me, | refer you to my ethics and 
politics. 


The unconscious is the common subject that feels it (pleasure and pain) in 


all (!) the different consciousnesses (!!). 
(625.) 


No other subject exists to feel (!!) the pain and pleasure than the All-One 


Unconscious. 
(626.) 


Ah, Mr. von Hartmann! "The entire misery of humanity" grips me at this 
point. How was it possible, | wonder in agony, that you could write something like 
this? The Absolute Unconscious should feel, should feel everything: the 
individual pains and pleasures of the individuals, and all at the same time! — 
What a confusion of pleasure and pain! You must further — if the statement: "No 
other subject exists to feel (!!) the pain and pleasure than the All-One 
Unconscious" is drawn from the wonder horn of your own experience — be a 
person made of iron and marble and must never have had a toothache or a sore 
finger. You pain-free angel, you! — You mighty magician! — 


Should it turn out that this world tends to prefer or to follow its non-being, 
we will not shy away from the consequence that the existence of the world 
was an unreasonable act of its origin. But we do not assume that reason 
itself became suddenly unreasonable in this act, but that it was carried out 


without reason because reason was not involved in it. This would be 
possible because we know two activities in the unconscious, one of which, 
the Will, is not an illogical (not antological, but non-logical) reasonable 
activity. Since we are now long since convinced that all real existence is 
due to the Will alone, it would be a priori to admire it, even if this existence 
were unreasonable. 

(628.) 


It has always been this way, since the dawn of human thought, Mr. von 
Hartmann, that man has inflated a principle he found within himself until he no 
longer recognized it: then he called it God. So did you. You found a conscious will 
within yourself (arbitrariness) and a specific spirit (1 leave it to you to give the 
latter a more precise predicate); you also found an unconscious will within 
yourself and thoughts, ideas, feelings, whose origin was unknown to you, which 
you suddenly noticed as something complete in the light of consciousness — and 
immediately you raved about an All-One unconscious will and an All-Wise 
clairvoyant spirit, which both, like will and spirit in you, are supposed to be united 
in one person. 


That is just the same old dirt; 

Become wiser! 

Don't tread the same spot over and over, 
Move on! 


This word of Goethe is easy to say, hard to carry out. Where should talent 
go if no genius has paved the way for it? 


Il. The Unreason of Willing and the Misery of Existence. 


With the chapters of this section, | am, as | have already told you earlier, 
very satisfied as a whole. | lavish you with much applause and fully acknowledge 
your great merit in having, in circles closed off to the stern and unyielding 
Schopenhauer, thundered an energetic and forceful wake-up call from the 
trumpet of pessimism. For this wake-up call, with which you have joined the 
ranks of those whose names should not be forgotten, | dedicate to you a laurel 
wreath, and rest assured that it will stay fresh and green on your grave for a long 
time. | will always be where your pessimism alone grows, always your warmest 
defender carried by the spirit of our common great master Schopenhauer. 


What | cannot acknowledge in general, however, is that in this section you 
speak of the illusions, as if they caused nothing or, at most, great harm, or in 
other words: "| stand once again before the misstep" of God (the old, always 
open wound of all pantheism). The illusions are as necessary as the 
disappointments. They go hand in hand and lead humanity to redemption, i.e., 


they weaken, according to my teaching, the will and increase intelligence and 
irritability. 


And now | will criticize some specifics. 
First Stage of Illusion. 


Happiness is thought of as something attainable at the current stage of 
development of the world, therefore as something achievable by the present-day 
individual in earthly life. 


You present the enjoyments of art and science as illusions, which | must 
decidedly rebuke. They are so pure and beautiful that if humans could always 
remain in them, life would be the highest good. 


Second Stage of Illusion. 


Happiness is thought of as something attainable by an individual in a 
transcendent life after death. 


| do not recognize this entire second stage of illusion at all. It is 
unnecessary; for if this illusion has an effect, it is the most conceivable best. The 
hope of the true Christian for an afterlife of rest, blessedness, and peace is still 
only the symptom that this world has already overcome, that every illusion in this 
world is destroyed. More cannot be demanded of the pessimist of the 
Schopenhauer school. That this world is overcome: that alone is the main thing. 


You also assert in this chapter that in all the great systems of the latest 
philosophy, there is no mention of an individual continuation, with which you bring 
a certain superficiality to the fore and express your views. | must, above all, 
question your approach when you think Fichte's system should be counted 
among the great ones. What did Fichte say? 


He said the division (of the one free self into selves or individuals) is a part 
of the often-described division of the objective world in the form of infinity; it 
belongs, therefore, to the absolute, fundamental form of existence, which 
cannot be annulled by divinity itself: just as being broke within it originally, 
so it remains broken for all eternity; no individual that has become real 
through this division, i.e., no truly realized individual, can ever perish; this 
is only recalled in passing against those of our contemporaries who, with 
half-philosophy and complete confusion, consider themselves enlightened 
when they deny the continuation of the truly real individuals in higher 
spheres. 

(Works V. 530.) 


You see, Mr. von Hartmann, that you have studied your predecessors with 
a carelessness that | do not wish to characterize, because it cannot be my 
intention to be as cruel as Apollo (the god of the tripod, which you often ascend) 
was, who, as is well known, did not leave the poor Marsyas with the smallest 
shred of skin. 


Soon Christianity will only be a shadow of its medieval greatness, and will 
once again be what it was at its inception exclusively, the last comfort for 
the poor and wretched. 

(714.) 


You, Mr. von Hartmann — by now you must have drawn this from the 
philosophy of salvation — have not understood the great and deep teachings of 
the brilliant Savior even to the thousandth part. It was to you what the hot 
porridge is to the cat. Christianity, i.e., its spirit, its foundation, its esoteric part, 
goes under with humanity. Believe me: a knowledgeable person gives you this 
assurance. 


Third Stage of Illusion. 
Happiness is thought of as lying in the future of the world process. 


If Stirner had approached the direct philosophical investigation of the idea 
of the self, he would have seen that this idea is just as pointless, just a 
reflection created in the brain, as, for example, the idea of honor or law (!) 
and that the only essence, which corresponds to the idea of the inner 
cause (!) of my activity, is something non-individual, the All-One 
Unconscious, which is just as far removed from the idea of Peter of his 
self, as from the idea of Paul of his self. On this very ground rests only the 
esoteric Buddhist ethics, not the Christian one. 

(718.) 


You here express the most conceited "unconscious" stupidity that has ever 
been hatched in a human brain. 


As far as your essentially limited mind was able to fathom Christianity, it 
also fathomed the exoteric part of Buddhism. | emphasize the word exoteric 
because, without a guide, the esoteric part will always be completely closed to 
you. 


The exoteric ethics of Buddha is based on the specific nature of the 
individual being and its modification in a real life course; there is no esoteric 
Buddhist ethics; for the only real individual self taught by esoteric Buddhism has 
only one necessary course, as | have already shown you above concerning the 


entire world. The esoteric part of Buddhism is in fact thing-in-itself idealism or 
solipsism. 


In all this quietism, the Epicurean basic principle is evident: the search to 
make life pleasant according to the individual constitution with a minimum 
of effort and displeasure, unconcerned about the duties (!) towards fellow 
human beings and society (!) that are thereby neglected. 

(719.) 


In the suicide and the ascetic, there is no more admirable self-denial than 
in the sick person who decides to escape the prospect of endless 
toothache by reasonably pulling out the painful tooth. 

(ib.) 


| forgive you for this error because only a rogue can give more than he 
has, as the saying goes. You should not be judged too harshly for it. 


That alone would make quietism a mortal sin because a more general 
spread of it would call into question all the achievements of culture, which 
humanity has laboriously fought for over millennia, and would soon turn 
them into steadily growing regress. 

(720.) 


How naive! How does this fit with the necessary all-wise course of 
development of the world that you have taught? Et tu, Brute? 


Just as egoism is restored to consciousness as a whole, so too will those 
drives that have a value for the whole, such as compassion, a sense of 
fairness, or, as love and honor, have a value for the future; they will now be 
voluntarily assumed with the consciousness of the individual sacrifice for 
the sake of the whole and the process. 

(720.) 


It is the will, the will, Mr. von Hartmann, which, as Schopenhauer executed 
incomparably beautifully, falsifies judgment. Are you married? | do not know. In 
any case, you wanted to get married when you so artfully twisted the above 
passage. At that point, the Humboldtian "crime of childbearing" had to be glossed 
over. The truth hid her face when you wrote that shameful passage. 


Furthermore, is intercourse a sacrifice that the individual makes? It must 
be — it is a very peculiar organized being. 


The further the world progresses, the more threatening the specter of the 
mass army becomes, the more frightfully this specter takes possession of 


all consciousness in the great awareness of its misery. 
(722.) 


Your knowledge of economics, indeed your entire philosophy of history, is 
completely in disarray. Mr. Schulze-Delitzsch is your idol in social matters. Sleep 
on peacefully in the resting place of Schulze's wisdom. | will take care of your 
sweet dreams. Thunder and lightning will be my concern someday. 


Philosophy is hard, cold, and emotionless like stone. 
(736.) 


Your philosophy, Mr. von Hartmann, which denies the individual salvation, 
is hard, cold, and emotionless like stone: in this, | agree with you. But the real 
philosophy, of which you have no idea, is a divine comforter: it is mild, soft, warm. 
O you little philosophical Nero! You little metaphysical Caligula! You little 
transcendent Marat! 


XIll. The Goal of the World Process and the Meaning of Consciousness. 


Thus, there is a deeply ingrained antagonism between the will striving for 
absolute satisfaction and happiness, and the increasingly emancipated 
intelligence, which the consciousness of the drive cannot ignore; the more 
and more fully consciousness develops in the course of the world process, 
the more it emancipates itself from the blind vassalage that initially 
followed unreasoning will, the more it sees through the veiling of this 
unreason in the drives it (consciousness) awakens, the more it positions 
itself against the striving for positive happiness of the will in a hostile 
stance, in which it gradually fights against it in historical progression, 
tearing down the walls of illusions, not letting itself be entrenched, but 
drawing out the consequences of each one until it is completely destroyed. 
(740.) 


| will not elucidate this hair-raising passage further. | refer you to the 
beginning of this critique, where you feverishly anticipate the emergence of 
consciousness. What was and still is necessary to be discussed is as little in 
hunting down illusions as it is in actions with and without reason, with and without 
consciousness, with and without illusions — all actions are taken together in one 
direction and push the world towards salvation. A deep antagonism between 
consciousness and will is not possible: it is not a matter of the agony of choice 
between different means to one end. 


The essence of consciousness is the emancipation of the intellect from the 
will, while in the unconscious, the representation only appears as a servant 
of the will because nothing exists but the will, to which it owes its origin, 


which it itself cannot give. 
(741.) 


Kicking someone when they are down! 


In the realm of representation, the logical, rational ... prevails, from which it 
follows that when representation first achieves the necessary degree of 
independence, it will find everything irrational (alogical), as it is in the 
irrational (alogical) will, to be flawed and will seek to break the staff and 
destroy it. 

(741.) 


This passage is a true poisonous blossom on the corpse of Schelling's 
romantic philosophy. 


Representation, according to your teaching, is absolutely passive; the will, 
absolutely empty form; consciousness only form. And now representation, the 
idea, should suddenly become active, should feel antipathy, should will! You 
simply turn the representation into will. Oh, you jack-of-all-trades! 


We have seen that in the existing world, everything is directed toward the 
wisest and best, and that it may be regarded as the best of all possible 
teachings, but that it is still thoroughly miserable and worse than none at 
all. This can only be understood by considering that even if the "what and 
how" in the world (its essence) were determined by an all-wise reason, the 
"that" of the world (its existence) had to be established by something 
utterly unreasonable, and this could only be the will. 

(742.) 


Completely incomprehensible, Mr. von Hartmann! If the will only 
establishes the "that," but the representation knows nothing other than reason, 
then the world can also be nothing other than realized rationality, goodness, 
beauty, truth, magnificence, happiness, loveliness, preciousness, enchantment, 
heavenliness, etc. 


Here you see again that the will must be more than an absolutely empty 
form and independent of the representation, i.e., it must be a terrible blind 
energy, must be a force that wants something, but this willed thing, precisely 
because it is hindered by itself, cannot be achieved immediately; and this one 
thing is absolute death. Everything else the force could immediately achieve, not 
the destruction of itself. 


Therefore, this force must be killed off through the world process. This 
energy, i.e., the force-bearing power (direction of effectiveness), without 


representation, comes closer to its goal the more it weakens as it approaches 
death. 


You see, now suddenly there is sense in the world; but in your book, there 
can be no sense, but only a powerless strangling with the truth, because you 
make the will an absolutely empty form that the representation cannot master. 
Therefore, you must also imagine a world in which the plants recognize and feel, 
and think of the paving stones. What must the "clairvoyant" Berlin sidewalk slabs 
think of you, when you — great thinker! — move over them? Oh, you are great! 
You are very great! 


The unconscious representation initially and as such has no power over 
the will because it has no independence from it; therefore, it must use an 
artifice, employ the blindness of the will, and insert into it a content that is 
brought into a peculiar conflict in individuation, in which it finds itself 
against consciousness, i.e., the creation of an independent (!) power that it 
stands against in the struggle (!) with the will. 

(743.) 


This blooming nonsense needs no condemnation; it condemns itself. 


The All-One Will continues, as before, to seize life wherever it finds and 
can grasp it. 
(745.) 


Therefore, the striving for individual will-negation is just as foolish and 
useless, yes, even more foolish than suicide, because it only slowly and 
painfully achieves the same thing: the abolition of this appearance without 
altering the essence. With this, all asceticism and all striving for individual 
will-negation are recognized and proven (!) as an aberration, certainly as 
an aberration only in the path, not in the goal. 

(ib.) 


What good would it do, for example, if humanity were to die out through 
sexual abstinence? The poor world would continue to exist, yes, even the 
Unconscious would have to seize the next opportunity to create a new 
human being or a similar type, and the whole misery would start all over 
again. 

(ib.) 


What a superficial observation of nature! What "half philosophy and total 
confusion"! 


| have rightly stated in my work that the phenomenon of holiness is the 
most significant empirical fact, which only a madman can pass by with contempt. 


| have further rightly stated that the most magnificent and beautiful 
appearance in humanity is the wise hero. But how does he differ from the saint? 
Only by re-entering the world, to which, however, he makes no single 
concession. Otherwise, he is a saint, i.e., he practices the virtues of charity and 
chastity in an absolute way. 


Finally, | have demonstrated that the denial of the will to live is not the 
opposite of affirmation, but a better means to the end of all being. 


Do penance, Mr. von Hartmann. Your philosophical sins of omission are 
frightful and pitiful. 


The redemption, the transformation of the will into not-willing, is also only 
to be thought of as an All-One Act, not as an individual, but only as a 
cosmically universal will-negation. 

(746.) 


Practical philosophy and life need a positive standpoint, and this is the 
complete dedication of personality to the world process for the sake of its 
goal, the general redemption of the world. 

(748.) 


Instinct will be far stronger than in the third stage of illusion through the 
mere restoration of egoism to its rights, and the affirmation of the will to live 
is proclaimed as the only temporarily correct course; for only in full 
dedication to life and its pains, not in cowardly personal renunciation and 
withdrawal, can something be accomplished for the world process. 

(748.) 


And how do you imagine this dedication to the general? You imagine it just 
as you have already bluntly hinted above, in the following way: Choose any 
profession, learn any trade, acquire money, property, fame, power, honor, etc., 
marry and beget children; or in other words: You destroy with your own hand the 
only meritorious part of your work: the dissection of illusion. You suddenly advise 
the one who has seen through all illusion: "Chase after illusions," as if a 
thoroughly understood illusion could still be an illusion and have an effect. The 
great genius Heraclitus had exclaimed: "Woe to you, miserable ones, who 
measure happiness by your stomachs and shameful parts!" And you say: 
Overcome your disgust, marry, beget children for the sake of general world 
redemption; take "after your stomachs and shameful parts" as a sacrifice for 
world redemption. 


Mr. von Hartmann! Once again, melancholy grips me. 


The dedication to the general, which has been demanded of you, which 
one has praised as the noblest core of your philosophy, is also by no means 
noble: it is the concession of a talent to the spirit of its age, not the bold, free, 
courageous truth that a genius, feeling himself a citizen of the future, throws in 
the face of all his contemporaries as law. The noble dedication to the general is 
that taught by the gloomy Heraclitus and by me, i.e., the renouncing human 
being steps out of his external peace (he cannot be forced out of his internal 
peace) and bleeds for humanity, allows himself to be ridiculed, spat upon, and 
crucified by the blind, whom he wants to redeem both in the highest and in the 
deepest social strata. 


You, on the other hand, believe that every cobbler and tailor who starts a 
family, every stockbroker who dances around the golden calf — in short, 
everyone who lives like the vast majority of people now — is a wise hero, a wise 
hero who dedicates himself to the world process. You thereby place a premium 
on procreation and immorality; for, according to your teaching, the most 
deserving person must be the one who increases the struggle and conflict in the 
world. 


The Unreason spreads everywhere; 
Everywhere people strive to make it grow; 
It deceives for a short time, 
But soon one sees how bad it is. 
(Goethe.) 


The first condition for the success of the work (of world redemption) is that 
by far the greatest part of the spirit manifesting in the existing world is 
found in humanity; for only then can the human will-negation destroy the 
entire current world will without a trace. 

(750.) 


The second condition for the possibility of victory is that the consciousness 
of humanity is thoroughly penetrated by the folly of willing and the misery 
of all existence. 

(751.) 


We can still modify this second condition to say that not all humanity, but 
only such a large part of it needs to be permeated by this (pessimistic) 
consciousness that it constitutes the greater half of the active spirit in the 
entire world-engaged spirit. 

(753.) 


Oh, blessed constitutional age! A majority must save the world! 


But did you not consider, when you coined this glorious phrase, that 
according to your own teaching, the will immediately "seizes" the minority (p. 
745) and would likely turn it back into a majority in just a single generation? For 
what were the individuals of the first majority other than "sublated moments" of 
the All-One Unconscious? 


Mr. von Hartmann! Will you take offense if | tell you that my seat in the 
audience is beginning to feel uncomfortable to me? May | leave? 


You ask me to stay for just a moment longer; you say you are almost 
finished with your poem; at the end, there will be a splendid twilight of the gods, 
then Bengal lights for world illumination and a cosmic fireworks display. 


| descend from Eve and am therefore curious. So | will stay. Please, 
continue as you wish. 


It is part of the signature of aging humanity that the growth of intellectual 
Clarity is not accompanied by growth but by a reduction in the energy of 
feeling and passion. 

(753.) 


Ah, Mr. von Hartmann, how poorly you know the world and history! 


What brought Greece and Rome to their fall? The passion that grew with 
their growing intelligence. Does sensitivity increase with intelligence? Irritability 
and suffering do. What is associated with genius? High-grade passion. 


The entire will, the life force of the demon, weakens over the course of 
humanity; but you did not speak of the demon, but of feeling and passion. 


The third condition is sufficient communication among the Earth's 
population to allow a simultaneous common resolution among them. 
(753.) 


A simultaneous majority decision! | repeat: Oh blessed constitutional age, 
where everything is decided and directed by majorities! 


As long as the consciousness-motivated opposition will has not yet 
reached the strength of the affirmative world will, the steadily destroyed 
part will steadily renew itself, supported by the remaining part that secures 
the positive direction of the will for the future; but as soon as the former 
has reached the same strength as the latter, there is no reason to assume 
why the two should not completely paralyze and reduce each other to 


nothing, i.e., destroy each other without a trace. 
(755.) 


Throughout your entire work, you have maltreated, as best you could, the 
individual will, yes, you have stabbed at it thousands of times with the dagger of 
raging madness; but the dagger always bounced off the callousness of the 
individual. Finally, when you saw that you could not get hold of the individual, you 
became angry and declared it with a terrible torrent of words to be a "sublated 
moment" in the All-One Unconscious. Now, all at once, a majority of sublated 
moments, a mass of zeros, is supposed to have the power to force the almighty 
All-One Unconscious to withdraw into its "everywhere and nowhere"! 


How do you imagine the twilight of the gods? — 
You are silent? — Well, | have no choice but to paint it for you. 


After receiving telegraphic messages from all parts of the Earth in Berlin, 
reporting the number of those who want to destroy the world, you find that the 
majority is about 10,000 people. You eagerly push through the French Street, 
where you say 10,000 send dispatches of the content: 


Tomorrow at precisely twelve noon, world salvation will occur. 
Everyone has the opportunity to kill themselves simultaneously. 
Murder instruments at will. 


Noon comes, and now x million people murder themselves. (I say x million 
because | cannot know how large humanity must be in which "the largest part of 
the manifesting spirit of the world" must reside. You will have already found this 
long ago based on a probability calculation; because as the probabilistic 
calculations in your work prove, you are a very significant mathematician. 
Perhaps your next publication will provide a specific number.) 


The twilight of the gods begins immediately, 

The moon approaches closer and closer to the Earth. — 

The minority of humanity is killed by fire that emerges from the bursting 
Earth. — 

Finally, the moon crashes into the Earth. — 

Both celestial bodies break into billions of pieces. — 

These pieces then dance towards the sun, which has meanwhile absorbed 
the other planets. — 

Our entire solar system finally becomes an immense sea of flames, which 
moves toward the central sun, and so on, and so on, until finally, peace is 
achieved. The All-One Will and the idea have become one. 


How beautiful! How sublime, how divinely conceived! 


Do you know what the best illustration of this development pantheism is? 
Schwind’s cycle of paintings: the beautiful Me/usine. 


The first and the last picture show the beautiful water fairy in the unmoved 
peace of her nixie existence: still, calm, sad as she gazes out from her rocky 
grotto. Between these two pictures lie joy and sorrow, love and suffering, 
happiness and misfortune, woe and bliss, pain and pleasure, torment and 
salvation; in short, the strange mixture that one calls life and to which our hearts 
are attached. 


But omne simile claudicat. In Schwind’s lovely artistic creation, at least one 
person is redeemed: the remorseful husband of the beautiful nixie, the Knight of 
Lusignan, whose painful pilgrimage on the heart of the beloved woman, which he 
lost through his own guilt, finds its reconciliatory conclusion in death. And in this 
respect, something has indeed been achieved through the process. In your world 
painting, however, the process is entirely meaningless and resultless. 


| repeat: | would not want your philosophy of the unconscious on my 
conscience, even for the imperial power over the whole earth. 


XIV. The Last Principles. 


In our previous investigations, we have repeatedly encountered two 
principles, will and representation, without whose assumption nothing at all 
can be explained, and which are therefore principles, i.e., original 
elements, because every attempt to break them down into simpler 
elements appears from the outset to be hopeless. 

(757.) 


Please remember, Mr. von Hartmann, that there is only one principle in the 
world, and that is the individual will, the fact of inner and outer experience. Its 
sole predicate is movement, in which the human functions of the brain are 
included. 


Your philosophy is natural dualism, which ultimately, with apparent 
violence, leads to monism. But what do you care? Your philosophy is not dualism 
but principle pluralism, as | have already shown you above. In fact, you have not 
listed fewer than fourteen, no, fourteen principles, which | will enumerate once 
more: 


1) Unconscious Will 
2) Conscious Will 
3) Unconscious Representation 


onscious Representation 
nconscious Thinking 

onscious Thinking 

nconscious Feeling 

Conscious Feeling 

Body 

) All-One Unconscious Will 

) All-One Unconscious Representation 
) All-One Unconscious Thinking 
) All-One Unconscious Feeling 
)  All-One Spirit. 


We initially assumed them in the way that natural human understanding, 
formed by the German language, grasps them, and then modified, 
expanded, and limited them according to the degree that the scientific 
need for explanation of the facts required. 

(757.) 


Delightful, naive, priceless confession! This open confession completely 
reconciles me with you. 


And therefore, | will not tire of contributing my share to the better 
determination of the ultimate metaphysical principles, hoping that soon 
another will come, who will carry it further than I. 

(758.) 


| believe that this "other" has come more quickly than you expected and 
dearer to you. 


But be that as it may, you were necessary in the development of 
philosophy. Your seriously maintained pessimistic standpoint secures you, as | 
said above, an honorary place in the German nation. Your pessimism is much 
more deeply rooted in the German people than that of Schopenhauer’s, because 
you also convey to the spirit of the age something that Schopenhauer, as a 
legislating genius, had not done. Also, your weakness, the romantic dream realm 
in which you fight for the lost cause in the world, pantheism, is for the scientific 
aspect nothing more than the last, grandiose action before the mighty turn toward 
genuine scientific atheism. 


1. Retrospective on Earlier Philosophers. 


Schelling's Romanticism has celebrated its resurrection in you. It is 
incomprehensible to me that your good spirit did not whisper a warning to you 
when you embarked on the wrong path. You must have told yourself that if you 


followed the great Romantic, the same fate would befall you as it did him. Who 
still soeaks of Schelling today? You, |, and a few scholars. What of his teachings 
have penetrated the masses as a ferment? Nothing. Oh, if fate had only placed 
Schelling's works in your hands when you were guarded against their siren 
tones! But as it is, Schelling has disorganized your young brain, and you "rage 
with reason." In your philosophy of the unconscious, the frenzied Pythia on the 
tripod should be the pictorial motto. 


2. The Will. 


The reality of the process implies the finitude of the same in retrospect, i.e., 
its beginning at a finite time calculated from now. The starting point of the 
process (with which time (!) begins) is therefore the boundary between 
time and timeless eternity. 

(772.) 


At this point, the truth, which you have displaced into your psychology, 
takes its revenge. Time did not begin with the world but with movement. Time 
presupposes a thinking subject; it is the subjective measure of movement. It must 
therefore be said: 


The starting point of the process is thus the boundary between movement 
and absolute rest (eternity). 


Time began only with the first thinking human. 


The representation cannot become existential by itself, cannot transition 
from non-being into being, because otherwise, it would already be potential 
or will. 

(773.) 


You apparently wanted to say: "worldly-existential" and "from super-being 
into being," which | note in passing. 


Here we are in a circle: willing is supposed to become existential only 
through representation, and representation only through willing. 
(773.) 


Thus, only the assumption remains that the will, in a state standing 
between pure potentiality and true act, acts on the representation, in which 
it has already stepped out of the latent calm of pure potentiality, and 
therefore seems to behave towards this with actuality, but has not yet 
reached real existence, to saturated actuality, and thus, considered from 
this perspective, still belongs to potentiality. Not as if this intermediate state 
had inserted itself as a temporal interval between the pre-worldly calm and 


the real world process, but it only represents the moment of initiative .... 
For this state of the will in the initiative, one could say: "empty willing." 
(773. 774.) 


Of course! 


"For where concepts are lacking, 
a word arrives just in time." 
(Goethe.) 


Empty willing does not yet exist, for it is not yet within that actuality and 
reality with which we are accustomed to dealing under the predicate of 
being; but it is also no longer merely the will in itself, as pure potentiality, 
because it is already a consequence of this, and therefore already 
behaves as its act. If we want to apply the correct predicate to it, we can 
only say: empty willing will become — “becoming” used in that eminent 
sense, where it does not mean the transition from one form to another, but 
from absolute non-being (!) (pure essence [!]) into being. 

(774.) 


If the will in itself can will (and therefore also not will, or velle et nolle 
potens), then the empty willing of the will, which has already decided to 
will, (thus can no longer will otherwise), the willing will, but now cannot will 
otherwise, more precisely: the will that cannot will (velle volens, sed velle 
non potens), until the representation comes along, which it can will. 

(774.) 


As an empty form, it (empty willing) can only become truly existential when 
it attains its fulfillment; however, this fulfillment cannot find itself in it, 
because it is merely form and nothing more. 

(775.) 


All these elevated passages condemn themselves. 


The state of empty willing is thus an eternal yearning for fulfillment ... that 
is, it is absolute misery (?) Pain without pleasure, even without pause. 


Also without — nerves, Mr. Doctor? (601) 


To the extent that empty willing is without momentary impulse, it 
immediately grasps the idea as content (with it being essential [!] to it and 
therefore cannot withdraw from it); insofar as it does not yet belong to such 
pre-worldly misery. Perhaps, however, it comes to an externalizable (!) 
misery of empty willing alongside the fulfilled worlds. For the will is 
potentially infinite (!), and in this eminent sense, this initiative, empty 


willing, is infinite (!); the idea is finite (!) in its concept (even though an 

infinite [!] formability is conceivable for it), so that only a finite part of the 

empty willing can be fulfilled by it (and only a finite world can arise from it). 
(775. 776.) 


This is now your proof of the finitude of the world. But what then is to 
become of your confusion between "infinite" and "finite" in the realm of the thing 
in itself, you ask? | say: 


"Honest natural researchers! Take a warning example from Mr. von 
Hartmann." 


And again, the "whole misery of humanity" grabs me. Listen to the 
following passage: 


So there remains an infinite (!) excess of hungry empty willing beside and 
outside the fulfilled world will, which now falls hopelessly into misery in the 
period until the return of the entire will to pure potentiality. 

(776.) 


Great Mr. von Hartmann! Did you see all this in mystical ecstasy? May 
Schopenhauer speak for me once again: 


There is nothing more unphilosophical than to always talk about something 
whose existence one demonstrably has no knowledge of and whose 
essence one has no concept of. 

(Parerga |. 202.) 


But you continue: 


The idea lies as it were right under the will's nose. 
(777.) 


Who gave you the philosopher's mantle? Do you seriously believe that 
even one of the great philosophers: Zoroaster, Buddha, Solomon, Christ, Plato, 
Heraclitus, Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Schopenhauer, would have 
allowed you to be their porter? They would give you a hint to disappear with 
nameless contempt. In such a frivolous and clumsy manner, no philosopher has 
yet written divine things. Just as your philosophized Brother Miericke, the 
well-known apostle of happiness, who, for some years now, with his burlesque 
pulpit sermons, lightens the mood of the audience in Berlin restaurants with his 
tempestuous cheerfulness. He also said: 


"Dear brothers! Happiness lies right under your nose. Grab it in its fullness, 
and you will be happy, dear brothers." 


From this embrace of the two over-being principles, one of which sinks into 

being and the other rises into being, being is thus begotten; as we already 

know, it has from the father its "that," from the mother its "what and how." 
(777.) 


Thus: A single being embraces itself and begets! Great Mr. von Hartmann! 


If this existential willing suddenly collapses into an existential non-willing, 
then, of course, the empty willing-willing (and willing-not-being-able) also 
ceases, and the return to pure potentiality, as such, is completed. The will 
is again what it was before all willing: a will that can will and not will; — for 
the ability to will cannot be taken from it in any way. 

(778.) 


As above: Schwind's Melusine. 


For in the unconscious, there is neither an experience nor a memory ... But 
if that is so, and in the impossibility of establishing a memory in the 
unconscious, the beguiling illusion of hope for a final, or even its ultimate, 
enjoying peace after the end of the world process as a pious delusion must 
be dispelled, then the possibility remains undeniably open that the 
potentiality of the will may decide once again and anew to will, from which 
then immediately follows the possibility that the world process has already 
played out any number of times (!) in the same way. 

(779.) 


Yes, you are right, Mr. von Hartmann: Your philosophy is "hard, cold, and 
unfeeling like stone." Your sheer nonsense can find no followers. 


3. The Representation or Idea. 


Thus, the idea as pure being is, primo loco, a mere formal principle (!), the 
formal logical, and only the applied world-logic, namely the application of 
the above-mentioned anti-logical concept first conveys this activity of the 
formal principle by cautiously abolishing the contradictory (?), the idea with 
the content of the purpose, and thus implicitly with the entire ideal 
apparatus of means for this purpose (i.e., with the ideal content of the 
world in all stages of its process). 

(783.) 


Now | have finally reached the clear peak of your philosophy. Thus: 


1. The All-One Will is a pure formal principle. 
2. Consciousness is a pure formal principle. 
3. The idea is a pure formal principle. 


And from these three absolutely empty forms, you let the world emerge! — 
Mogha purisa! 


It results a posteriori from the explanatory necessity (!) of the 
purposefulness of the unconscious the necessity of assuming a pre-worldly 
consciousness. 


(786.) 


But wait! The All-One Unconscious was conscious before the world. A 
conscious Unconscious! Indeed, it is becoming more beautiful and interesting, 
and | no longer regret having overcome my resistance and remained seated in 
my chair in the audience room. 


The unconscious finality forms the true philosophical center between 
theism and personality pantheism on the one hand and the systems of a 
blind and purposeless necessity on the other hand (Spinozism and 
materialism), by abolishing the truth of both sides in itself and revealing the 
errors of both. 


(786.) 


You admirable mediator, reconciler, and — shoulder-bearer! But who 
believes your Judas words and Judas kisses? The cloven hoof and the fox tail 
are Clearly visible under the light cloak of peace. 


This is the radical difference between the two (principles): the will sets itself 
out of itself, while the idea emerges from the will as pure act (from a state 
of non-being [!]) into being. 

(787.) 


If the idea is neither real being nor the potential of being, nor simply 
nothing at all, wnat remains? Nothing but pure being, purus actus without 
preceding potentiality, which, precisely for that reason, is not real being 
because it has not arisen from any potentiality. The language lacks the 
appropriate word to designate this concept. 

(787.) 


How is it, | ask here, that the "clairvoyant" language-forming mass instinct 
(585) has not found a suitable word for this important concept? 


You look at me angrily and simultaneously dismissively and remain silent. 


So, | want to answer: The language-forming genius has always found a 
word for everything that occurs in life or can be imagined, e.g., for ox, windbag, 


charlatan, madman, also for the unconscious, God, etc.; but for what cannot 
occur in any possible experience or cannot be imagined, it could not find a word. 


This answer may seem very unhelpful and homespun to you; perhaps it 
might still make you think, even if this thinking would not have to be an 
intellectual contemplation. 


Incidentally, you have surely long regretted this purus actus, and my 
sensitivity forbids me from making a marginal comment about it. 


Now, if the entire content of the world idea is logically determined at every 
moment (namely, on the one hand, by the stable ultimate purpose, and on 
the other hand, by the developmental stage of the process reached at the 
last moment), and if every single part is determined by the whole, then 
every single being and event is logically determined and conditioned at 
every moment. 

(789.) 


That can be accepted; but, Mr. von Hartmann, well understood: cum grano 
Salis, that is, humans may think in a regulatory way: the course of the world has 
been determined by an all-wisdom. One must always be aware that, in fact, the 
course of the world has not been established by a hypostasized human reason; 
for nothing can be determined in a constitutive way about the true origin of the 
world or about the factors that influence the pre-worldly deity. 


4. The identical substance of both attributes. 


If will and representation were separate substances, the possibility of their 
influence on each other would be as inconceivable as the possibility of real 
interaction between separate individuals based on the principles of a 
consistent pluralism. 

(793.) 


The same thing that is one is also the other. The willing is the representing, 
and the representing is the willing — but willing and representing are 
distinct, not the willing and the representing. 

(ib.) 


One could call this identical substance in will and representation, this 
individual being, which first bears those abstract generalities, "the absolute 
subject" ... 

On the other hand, if one is justified in calling anything original (!!), it is 
certainly this unity of will and representation, this one substance that 


everywhere both wills and represents. 
(794.) 


"God created man in His image, in the image of God He created him." You 
romantics want to throw humanity back into its infancy. 


Tout comme chez l'homme. Since in humans, spirit and will are in one 
body, so too must spirit and will be in one person in God. 


How could you dare to offer something like this to educated men, whom 
you had to assume were surrounded by fools in the German nation? | assure 
you: even the Hottentots would not believe your fairy tales. 


5. The possibility of metaphysical knowledge. 


The real differs from the ideal by that which gives the ideal reality, by the 
will. 
(800.) 


That is fundamentally false. The real differs from the ideal by matter. 


The ideal, however, which you have in mind, lies virtualiter already in the 
real: purpose and means are already united in this, and the world is therefore 
development from itself, not movement after an end cause. The world as a whole 
of individuals is what each individual is: will to death. 


Final Word. 


If one were not only to disregard all your errors but even to accept them as 
truths, your philosophy would still suffer complete shipwreck due to the following 
reasoning, based on your principles: 


If the will always and only determines the "that" of things, and the idea 
always and only the "what and how," and if the idea is pure and good, then the 
world would always have to be the realized good and pure. However, it is the 
realized bad and contemptible, or as Christ defined it: the work of the devil. 


The positive main results of this critique are: 


1) That there is an unconscious in all individuals in the world, namely an 
unconscious individual will; 

2) That only movement is essential to this individual will; 

3) That it is a will to death; 


4) That this will to death is a psychic principle; 

5) That the mind is merely the function of an organ of this will, just as 
digestion is the function of another organ; 

6) That consciousness arises as the demon (the primary) of one of its organs, 
the brain (the secondary, the psyche), acts; 

7) That the mind always functions in every organ, but that its unconscious 
functions should not be called unconscious thinking, unconscious 
imagining, unconscious feeling, any more than the unconscious products 
of these functions should be called unconscious thoughts, unconscious 
imaginations, unconscious feelings; 

8) That there can be no antagonism between will and mind; 

9) That there is neither an All-One unconscious will, nor an All-One idea, nor 
a unity of both, nor an absolute mind; 

10) That before the world, there was a simple unity, which, however, in a 
constitutive way, can neither be attributed to a will nor a mind; 

11) That in the world, there are only individuals, which, however, due to 
their origin from a unity, are in dynamic connection with each other. 


You have made a dark principle out of something you found in your heart, 
much like the frog in the fable made of himself when he wanted to become an 
elephant: you blew it up so long until it burst and shrouded the world in a thick 
medieval, even ancient oriental fog. But soon the fog lifts. — 


You have been told, Mr. von Hartmann, that you were once a soldier. I, too, 
as | have already informed you, served with a weapon. So | may well recall an 
event to your memory, which one seldom sees as a civilian and therefore rarely 
notices, though it does not escape the sharp eye of the soldier. The hustle and 
bustle in the bivouacs is undoubtedly a poetic, enchanting memory for you, as it 
is for me. Have you not once seen, when it began to dawn around five in the 
morning, how the advancing light of the still invisible daytime star mingled with 
the light of the campfire maintained by your comrades? Did it not seem to you as 
if the fading flame were essentially identical with the glow of the morning? | 
assume you made this observation. Then you will have recognized shortly 
afterward that it was an illusion. Suddenly, the East flared up, the sky became 
wonderfully clear, the glorious sun god rose in full majesty on the wings of the 
dawn over the horizon, and — the campfire was now just a smoldering coal: no 
light anymore. 


Just as the campfire shimmered in the light of the approaching morning, so 
did your philosophy, ever since the light of Schopenhauer first illuminated the 
unconscious scientifically. You confused your philosophy with the light of the 
rising sun. But now the day has fully dawned, and the error becomes clear. 


What once illuminated the dark night of humanity as a blazing fire: Indian 
and European pantheism, is now just a smoldering coal: no light anymore. 


Farewell! — 


February 11, 1876. 


